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CATALOGUE EAISONNfi, 

OF THE PICTURES ENGRAVED IN THE GALLERIES OF MUNICH. 

VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Anchorite, The, by GerhvvrdDow; in the Royal 
Pinakolhek, We have here a favourable specimen 
of the peculiar style of the most laborious and pains- 
taking master of the Dutch school. An Anchorite 
absorbed in his devotions, kneels before a crucifix, 
leaning his hands on an open book before him. 
The scene is a ruined vault, and as usual in the 
works of this artist, the accessories are finished 
with wonderful care and minuteness, and add con- 
siderably to the interest of the picture. This sub- 
ject was a favorite one with the master, and the 
same collection contains two other pictures of a 
similar character, from his hand. It bears the ar- 
tist’s name, with the date 1670. 

Balladi Singer, The , by F. P. Van Schlichten ; 
in the Aoyal Pinakothek, A wandering musician is 
seen seated ii\ a room, in the exercise of his calling, 
and accompanying his voice on a small and curi- 
ously shaped violin. The expression and attitude 
of the singer, are full of truth and nature, and the 
still - life objects around are admirably disposed and 
painted. Van Schlichten was a scholar of Adrian 
Van der Werfif, and flourished in the first half of 
the last century. 

Barber, The, by Adrian Brouwer; in the Royal 
Pinakoihek. This is one of the most humorous of 
the scenes of vulgar life, for which the artists of 
the Dutch school are justly celebrated. A viUage 
surgeon is employed in dressing the arm of a 
peasant, in whose countenance the expression of 
^ain is irresistibly comic, nor are the countenances 
of the operator and the spectator, less admirable. 
The works of this artist represent almost widiont 
exception scenes of a vulgar description; but the 
eomuisite life, tmth, and charaeter, wMr whidi he 
has defineat^ tbem^ edmpeb m to forget thdr 


repulsive nature, in our admiration of the charms 
of his pencil, and the brilliancy and transparency 
of his colouring. He was a pupil of Francis Hals* 
and flourished in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

^ Barber’s Room, The, by Adrian Brouwer ; tn the 
Royal Pinakothek. We are here introduced to the 
apartment of a Dutch Barber - surgeon , who is 
operating on the foot of a peasant, while his wife 
prepares the plaster. The expression of pam in 
the face of the patient is though less ludicrous, 
not less natural than in the preceding picture. In 
the background another customer is being shavedt 
and the apartment contams numerous articles of 
stilMife, which are admirably treated. 
r Bear Hunt, The , by J. Fyt ; tn the Royal Pina^ 
kothek. This is an extremely spirited representation 
of a Bear at bay, which might do honour to the 
more famous pencil of Snyders. The different ex- 
pressions of rage and agony in the heads of the 
dogs are admirably given, and the whole scene is 
full of life and vivacity. Fyt was a self taught 
artist, and flourished fiom*1625 to 1671. 

/ Boors Drinking, by David Tenibbs; tn the 
Pinakotkek. In thu picture we bave one of tboai 
admirable representatione of flenush life, wUiA 
bare made the name of Teniers immortaL Iboogh 
perhaps less attractiTe at the, 'first g^anoe, 
scenes of dance and meoiment, it 
master's power of depicting the more qmet rfijail 
of character, in the moet wondeifal oiniier. fie 
gronp in the foregroond are plaTing at £oe, and 
a dispute seems to hare ansoi, idiiflh'hialattilolad 
the attenfion of Ae host and heelese; wldl«la % 
badgronnd anodur h ll 

fhewoila oflfeiiie^i 'iflinagh iiimmihM 
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Me jusdy held in the highest estimation, and it is 
that hc should have been able to ^ve 
an admirable variety to representations, which 
in their nature appear confined and uniform. 

Boys Eating Fruit, hy B. E. Murillo; in the 
Royal Pinakothek. This picture is one of the numerous 
representations of beggar -boys, and similar sub- 
jects, by the execution of which the great Spanish 
master first acquired celebrity, and by which he is 
probably best known, although at a later period he 
showed himself to be capable of treating the sub- 
limest subjects, in a happy and appropriate manner. 
Like all his pictures of the same kind, it shows a 
keen observation of nature, and a vigorous colouring; 
without however, the tenderness and suavity of his 
later works. The intense animal enjoyment with 
which the two boys partake of their luscious meal, 
is given with admirable force and nature; and though 
the shadows want transparency, the effect of the 
picture as a whole, is extremely pleasing. 

Child Christ, Thk, 61/ Carlo Dolce ; in the Royal 
Pinakothek. The admirable expression of‘ infantine 
purity and innocence which characterizes this charming 
little picture, together with its admirable execution, 
causes it to be justly regarded as one of the greatest 
ornaments of the splendid collection to which it 
belongs. The flowers are also painted with great 
skill, and the composition from its extreme simplicity 
and beauty, produces a most agreeable impression 
on the spectator. 

CnUiDREN Counting Money, B. E. Murillo; in 
the Royal Pinakothek. This picture though similar 
in subject to that above described, presents a marked 
difference in the character of the expression, which 
is here of a 'more refined and pleasing nature. A 
young Spanish girl seated on a stone, is in the act 
of counting some small coins, in order to pay for 
some fruit which she has selected from the basket 
of a boy, who regards the operation with great 
apparent interest. The colouring of this picture is 
extremely beautiful, and the shadows are less dark 
and inky than in the preceding specimen. 

Christ, hy Carlo Dolce; the Royal Pinakothek* 
A beautiful and highly poetical representation of the 
Saviour, and one of the most successful efforts of 
this great artist in depiedng the feelings of the soul, 
as r^eoted on the countenance. Seldom have pa- 
lianoe, humility and resignatioii, been repreeented 
in a more masterly and touching manner, than in 
Ais admirable performance* 

Cmnu) Brnme, A. W. BcauL; tn fh# Bofoi 


raisonme 

Collection at Schleissheim. A vivid and picturesque 
representation of a violent thunder - shower , in a 
village of the Bavarian highlands, painted with a 
freshness and feeling which proves the artist to be 
an acute and careful observer of nature. The cattle 
flying for shelter are depicted with great truth and 
spirit, and in the total absence of mannerism or 
conventuality, the whole comp'osition exhibits a most 
favourable specimen of the powers of the artist. 

45 Cocks Fighting, hy M. HoNDEkoEiER; in the Royal 
Pinakothek. We have here one of the master-pieces 
of Melchior Hondekoeter, an artist who devoted his 
whole life to studying and depicting domestic poultry, 
in which branch of art he is considered without a 
rival; for although his works do not possess the 
glossy appearance and minute finish of those of John 
Weeninx, they are painted with a fuller pencil, and 
the plumage of each fowl is imitated in the most 
perfect manner. His touch is firm and bold, and 
his colouring rich and mellow. He was bom at 
Utrecht in 1636, and died in 1695. 

/5 Consilium Medicum, by Geyer; in the Royal Col- 
lection at Schleissheim. The subject of this admirable 
picture is one which has been often treated botJi 
by painters and novelists; but perhaps never more 
successfully than in the present instance. It repre- 
sents a consultation of physicians, who are debating 
the course of treatment to be pursued, with a vehe- 
mence which threatens to end in personal hostilities, 
and at a length which leaves cause to iear that flite 
patient may die ere they have decided on the means 
of curing him. One of the disputants has already 
fallen asleep, and several of the others have sunk 
into mere listeners ; but the war of words still oon- 
tmues between the two principal speakers, while a 
third, despairing of being listened to by the;f thers, 
has driven a young member of the profession into 
a oomer, and is explaining his views at length. 
Another, more crafty or more humane than the 
rest, is stealing off on tip- toe to the room of the 
patient, guided by the servant, who probably thinks 
that action b better than words, in a case of emer- 
gency. The heads have great truth and character, 
and the velvet dresses of the physicians, and other 
accessories, are painted with great skill. 

Cook The, hy Gabriel Mstzu; tn the Royal Pineh 
kothek* Thb channing Httle picture b one of the 
master-pieces of an artist whose woiks are vafaied 
not less for thek rarity* than from the high degree 
of exoellenoe th^diepfey. The subjeot is estnoMfy 
rimple* bsmg nwre^ a young woman hi the act of 
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gpittiiig a fowl; yet it is treated with a degree of 
skill which renders it more attractive thAn many of 
his more elaborate conversation pieces, and piotures 
from a higher sphere of society. His works are 
remarkable for combining freedom with finish, and 
as exhibiting a transparency and purity of colouring, 
which is not injured by a too great degree of finish, 
as is sometimes the case with other artists of his 
time and country. 

/S Coppersmith, The , 6y Schleissner ; in the Royal 
Collection at Schleis$heim. A pleasing scene from 
ordinary life, exhibiting a harmony of tone and 
colouring, which reminds us of the productions of 
the Dutch school. An old coppersmith has been 
disturbed at work by the arrival of a letter, which 
he is apparently reading with difficulty, while his 
wife looks over his shoulder apparently well pleased 
with the contents. The heads of the old couple 
are full of character and individuality, and the various 
^ articles of still - life are admirably executed. 

Country Quarters, by A. Adam; in the Royal 
Collection at Schleissheim. The interior of a country 
stable, containing a handsome grey charger and a 
pair of goats, all of which are painted with great 
spirit and truth to nature. 

^ ^ Cymon and Pera, by Gerhard Honthorst; in the 
Royal Pinakothek. Honthorst has here used the old 
classic story of Pera, who sustained her father when 
sentenced to death from starvation, with milk from 
her bosom, as the medium for one of the striking 
candlelight effects, for which he was famous, and 
which forms the principal merit of the picture. The 
expression and attitude of the female are natural; 
but the heads are deficient in beauty and elevadon 
of character. It is however beaudfuUy coloured, 
and the light and shadow are managed with con- 
summate skill. 

.6 Dutch Patriciam, The, by Paul Rembrandt; in 
the Royal Pinakothek, This is one of the most 
splendid and efieedve of the portraits of Rembrandt, 
combining truth and individuality with more d^nity 
than is usual m the worics of this masto:. The 
costume is also extremely picturesque, and this 
combined with the richneas of cokxiring and almodt 
magical chiaro-scuro, renders this portrait one of 
themostattncdveintheoolleetiootowhiohitbdoEgs. | 
£tka, by Bomuni; tii Ike Royal CaUeetiem at 
SeUmAom. We have here one of thoee admirable 
tnoacripts fipom nature, as aaoi in the sooth of 
Europe* wfaksh have watia the nanm ef the artst 


famous thronghout the dvilised woikL The pietose 
represents an extensive view on the coast of SKo%, 
with Etna in the distaiOce, crowned widi etOfiod 
snow and sending up a slight spiral column efimolDe, 
as a proof that its volcanic fires are not yet extinot. 
The subject is treated with great simplidty, and 
in the air of quiet grandeur and repose which 
pervades the composidon, reminds the ipeotator of 
the works of Nicholas Poussin. 

Framcibcam Church at Salzburg,; by A. VoM Boyer, 
tn the Royal Collection at Schleinheim. An admi- 
rably painted Gothic interior, in which the solemn 
and impressive gloom which pervades the fore- 
ground, is admirably contrasted with the mass of 
light which falls upon the altar. Both the lineal 
and aerial perspeedve are admirably managed, and 
the mass of kneeling figures is introduced in a 
clever and masterly manner. 

2/ Garland of Fruh, by P. P. Rubens; m the Royal 
Pinakothek. Among the numerous pictures fbom 
the hand of this master in the Pinakothek, amountiag 
on the whole to forty -seven, it would be diifioalt 
to select one more characterisdo of the style of 
the master, than that from which the engraving 
before us is taken. The forms of the children are 
graceful, but it is the grace of unselected naturCf 
with little or no attempt at refinement; but such 
is the force and vigour with which the forms are 
thrown upon the canvass, the brilliancy of the co- 
louring, and the beauty of the chiaro - scuro , that 
the deficiency of ideal grace is forgotten in ad- 
miradon of the wonderful powers of another khid, 
displayed by the painter. 

2 ^ GRANDrATiiBB’s Return, Thx, by Bi|KaLEa; in the 
Royal Collection at Sehleitsheim. This b a pleaeiag 
scene from rustic life, in Southern Germany. An 
aged peasant returning from market, b met by hb 
grand -children, eager for the expected gift of a 
caged bird, which he b presenting to them. The 
children are admtrabb tranacripts from nature; and 
the expression in the head of the old man b alao 
excellent; while in point of oolonring and 
the picture may vb with the beat prodoetiona of 
the Dutch scIumL 

JS Ghmax Caeavex, by PWraa Von Hass; hi Me 
Bopol CoUeetitm at Sekiekekoim. Thb pbtnre te- 
pteaents a par^ of Greek penaanta, apparently r»- 
taning ftorn a cattle amricat, m they are aoeeai- 
panied by aoianl Mieep, aad hUs; IMtaadoMm 
nnal paodaea, fiD Ma paabm of *i im fei Ite 
kaagnmaL The soai kkm hy the paRf Ittfli 
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along the verge of the eea, and this, with the 
mountains in the distance affords the artist an op- 
portunity of exhibiting his well known skill as a 
landscape painter. The whole scene bears the marks 
of being a study from nature, and the horses and 
other animals are correctly drawn and beautifully 
painted. ' 

Guard Room, The, by F. Van Mierib ; in the Royal 
PinakotheL This is one of a class of subjects to 
which Van Mieris was extremely partial, as he was 
highly "successful in representing gay dresses and 
rich stuffs. The picture would seem to represent 
the interior of a tavern rather than of a guard -room, 
and judging from the scores on the chimney-piece, 
the two cavaliers have been indulging in potations 
“potde deep.” One, in the dress of a cavalry of- 
ficer, has fallen asleep, and the other, a civilian, 
makes a sign to the waiting -maid not to disturb 
him, significantly exhibiting at the same time a 
piece of gold. The expression of the heads is 
admirable, the objects of still-life are arranged and 
painted with great skill, and every part of the picture 
displays the admirable finish usual in the works of 
this master. 

JS' Hay -Cart, The, by Philip Wouvermann; m the 
LeuclUenberg Gallery. This picture exhibits a pleasing 
scene of rustic life, from the hand of a painter who 
but seldom abandoned his more favorite subjects 
of war and the chase. A family of Flemish pea- 
sants are reposing in a field situated on the summit 
of a gendy rising hill, while the elder children 
employ themselves in loading a waggon with hay, 
to which the servant is about to place the horses. 
The whole scene is lighted from an evening sky, 
and has an air of rural quiet and repose seldom 
found in the works of Wouvermann, whose pictures 
generally ifisplay scenes of a more stirring character. 

2^ Invaud, The, by Enhuber; in the Royal Collection 
at Schlei$$heim. An old soldier is here seen re- 
latii^ the tale of his former batdes to his grand- 
son, and illustrating his anecdotes by means of the 
boy’s toy soldiers, while a harmless blow-pipe sup- 
phes the place of the dread artillery; and the father 
looks on in the background. The soene represents 
die interior of a German farm, or perhaps perso- 
nage, and conveys a lively idea of the general ap- 
peaianoe of the common apartment in such places. 

Itauam Caiavam, by Waunt; m Ike RoyalCol- 
leelion at ScMetuketin. This charming picture 
pmciita a party of Neapofilan peasants retoraeng 
fton ce U ecitiB g their harvest m the fields at a dis» 


tance from their village, and passing through a nar- 
row gateway, in a wall composed of immense stones, 
from which a shepherd looks down upon them. The 
arrangement of the groups in this painting is ex- 
tremely beautiful, the figures are designed with 
taste and spirit ; and the whole, especially the two 
children dancing the tarentella, bear the stamp of 
having been studied from nature. 

Judith, by Riedel; in the Royal Collection at 
Schleissheim. An admirable ideal head of the Jewish 
heroine, full of characteristic expression and tragic 
grandeur; while the masterly arrangement of the 
chiaro-scuro, and the softness and transparency of 
the colouring, are worthy of the highest praise. It 
is justly considered as one of the finest pictures of 
its class, produced by the modern German school; 
and innumerable copies have been made from it, 
many of which are scarcely less admirable than 
the original. 

2^ Jupiter and Antiope, by Titian; m the Royal 
Pinakothek. A luscious and graceful representation 
of the well known classical story of the loves of 
Jupiter and Antiope, glowing with the wondrous 
colouring which forms the great and characteristic 
excellence of the great Venetian master, who has 
seldom depicted the softness and delicacy of the 
naked, with greater success than in this specimen. 

S 0 Lace Maker, The, by Lucks ; in the Royal Col- 
lection at Schleissheim. A pleasing domestic scene, 
painted with a delicacy and brilliancy worthy of 
the old Dutch masters, whose works it is evident 
the artist has studied to advantage. An old lady 
employed in making lace, is together with her hus- 
band and daughter, watching with evident amuse- 
ment the gambols of a kitten, which has possessed 
itself of one of the bobbins; while the summer sun 
streaming through an open window, illuminates the 
scene in the most pleasing manner. 

Jf Landscape, by N. Beroheh; tn the Royal Pina- 
kolhek. This picture affords a good specimen of 
the style of the master. The rocks and masses of 
ruins are bold and picturesque in form, and the 
broad shadows they afford, gives admirable con- 
trast to the brilliant lights which fall upon the 
white horse and its female rider, in the foreground. 
The animals are painted with the accustomed skill 
of the artist, and the whole atmosphere of the picture 
glows with the genial warmth of snmmer. 

Lamdscafs, 6y J. Ruibdabl; in the itoyol Fiiui- 
kotkek. An admirable apoanm of die quiet and 
unpretendiBg aoenea, wbiob Bniadaiel deligliied to 
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poitoiy. A noisy streamlet, swollen apparently by 
recent rain, dashes over some masses of rock in the 
foregroimd; while a pathway leads over a rustic 
bridge and beneath a straggling group of oaks, 
towards a village, which is faintly visible in the 
extreme distance. It probably represents a scene 
in the neighbourhood of Haerlem, in which city 
.the artist almost constantly resided. 

.LiiONiss AND Wild Boak, by F. Snyders; tn tfie 
Royal Pinakothek. One of those spirited scenes 
of conflict between animals, which have made the 
name of Snyders famous as a painter of hunting 
subjects. The eager fury of the Lioness, and the 
terror and desperation of the Boar, are expressed 
with great truth and nature, and the landscape is 
skilfidly treated; though it possesses none of the 
tropical characteristics to be expected in a country 
producing lions, but is a transcript from nature as 
he was accustomed to behold it. 

Madonna and Child, by A. Vandyck; in the 
Royal Pinakothek. We have here one of the truly 
noble historical pictures of an artist who, had he 
not at an early age abandoned history for the more 
profitable branch of portraiture, would in all pro- 
bability have rivaled his master Kubena, to whom 
though inferior in luxuriance and fertility of ima- 
gination, he was superior in all that regards pro- 
priety, grace, and (hgnity of expression. The heads 
of Joseph and Mary are full of grace and dignity, 
without the slightest trace of insipidity or conven- 
tionality; while the child partakes greatly of the 
style of Kubens, and though admirably painted, is 
wanting in refinement. In troth and purity of co- 
louring, and in the tender melting of the tones, for 
which the works of Vandyck are remarkable, this 
picture may be considered as one of the best existing 
specimens. 

Magdalen, The, by J. Palma; in the Royal Pina* 
kothek, A boautiAil head, fiill of religious fervour 
and devodon, and a good spodmen of the suavity 
and freshness which distinguishes the works of the 
younger Palma, and which oflen approaches the 
truth of that of Titian. This artist was called 
Jacopo Palma il Giovine, to distinguish him Jirom 
his uncle of the same name, who was also eoiinent 
as a pmnter. 

Magdalen The, by Aoeian Vah on Weetf; m ike 
Aoyol Pmakoikek. This pktura though caamdmtd 
as the piinoipal work of the masAtf , has a etM 
and diaagieeabto effect, Botwhhsfasidiagtlmwioa^^ 
fill amoont of labonr wlndi he has bes tow e d lyou 
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the finishing; and the flesh has a hardness whioh 
resembles marble. The same remark applies to 
most of the other works by this artist in the Fine* 
kothek, amounting to no less than twenty-nine in 
number; but they are generally drawn with great 
correctness, and the draperies are admirably 
ranged. The cause of this coldness and want of 
effect, arises from his throwing the light solely on 
the figures, and litde or none on the ground or 
sky; his colouring is also deficient in transparency, 
from his admitting little or no refiection of light 
J ^ Matrimonial Scene , by A. Hasenclbver ; m tk $ 
Royal Collection at Schleissheim. This picture is 
one of the earlier productions of an artist, who 
has since attained to the rank of one of the first 
Genre painters at present existing in Europe, and 
whose works are known and admired through the 
medium of engravings, in every country of the 
civilized world. It represents one of those trifiing 
misunderstandings which are said sometimes to 
qualify the bliss attending the married state, and 
thus prevent it from becoming too intense for the 
enjoyment of mere mortals. The or loose 

gray coat of the husband, and the silver Riegel* 
hauhe, on the head of his wife, show the loving 
couple to be inhabitants of Munich ; and judging 
from appearances, we should say the lady has the 
best of the argument, as she has evidently reduced 
her partner to silence, and the never failing con- 
solation of his pipe. The picture shows a strong 
and humorous perception of character, is painted 
at once neatly and vigorously, and the mixed ef- 
fect of candle and moon light, is represented with 
great skill. 

Memhcant Friar, The , by Dk Katsrr ; tn ike Col* 
lection al Schlei$$heim. A simple subject, Mated 
in a truly sldlfiil and masterly manner: an Itafian 
Friar is seated at the door of hie monaetery, to 
solicit the alms of the charitable, and the on 
the box at his side, shews that tkey are not in- 
tended for his personal use, but for that of the 
oommunity to which he bdongs. The head of the 
old man is full of character and e xpr ea ri on, the 
light falling in one broad maes on hie white heard 
a^ drapery, renden the picture extremely 
live, ai^ with the neat, yet apirited af the 
exectttioD, lendera thie littla gem one of the meet 


attractive picturea in die coUeedon to w h ich it 

?hLeeiwhM 


U IbacaBif, by P. RovAm; fit 
A 
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would seem better adapted for a cabinet picture, 
than for one in which the figures are the size of 
life. It represents a girl who has fallen asleep 
over her book, awakened by a youth who tickles 
her face with straw, and the picture is gracefully 
composed and well painted. This artist was bom 
at Verona in 1707, studied painting under Antonio 
Balestra, and held the office of court painter to the 
Empress of Russia, in which country he died, in 
1762. 

Nthsas, by G. Vuv Schalken; in the Royal Pina- 
hothek. This picture, which has been erroneously 
called the “Nymphs,” represents the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, and is one of the most celebrated 
of the numerous torch and candle light subjects 
painted by Van Schalken. Its principal merit con- 
sists in the arrangement of the chiaro-scuro and 
the neatness of the finishing ; but in other respects 
is not entitled to very high commendation. Van 
Schalken resided sometime in England, and many 
of his works are consequently found in English 
collections; they were eagerly sought after during 
his life; bilt are no longer held in great estima- 
tion, as they have for the most part suffered by 
time. His day -light pictures however sell for high 
prices, probably on account of their rarity. 

Offering, The, by Maes; in the Royal Collection 
at Schlemheim, This delightful picture represents 
a Roman peasant girl at her devotions before the 
shrine of her patron saint, to which she has brought 
an offering of flowers. Seldom have we seen the 
expression of innocence and purity of mind, joined 
to fervour of devotion, more happily depicted, and 
the artist has she\sm himself to be in this respect 
a worthy follower of the ancient masters of the 
German school ; w^hile he has carefully avoided the 
defects of hardness and meagreness of outline, 
which often render their otherwise admirable works 
disagreeable to the eye. 

hi Painter, The, by Le Piittevin; in the Royal CoU 
lection at Schleis$heim* This pleasing subject re- 
presents an incident m the life of the famous 
Dutch painter Adrian Brouwer, whose debauched 
and intemperate habits were continually involving 
him in the most whimsical adventures. On one 
occasion, a prolonged drinking bout not only ex- 
hausted his stock of ready money, but involved him 
in debt to his landlord, who inristed on detaining 
him till he had liquidated his responsibility « by 
pG ilfctiR g him a sign. With this proposal he was 
under the necessity of complying, merely s%ii- 


lating that he should be supplied with liquor during 
the operation, which was completed in a few hours, 
to the great satisfaction of the landlord. This 
anecdote has afforded the artist the materials for 
his picture, which is distinguished by a pleasing 
simplicity in the composition, soft and brilliant 
colouring, and a masterly distribution of light and 
shadow. 

Painter in Prison, The, by F. M. Granet; in the 
Leuchtenberg Gallery. We have here another sub- 
ject from the life of an artist, though of a somewhat 
diflferent character from the preceding. As James 
Stella, a French painter who flourished at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, was engaged 
in sketching some remains of antiquity near Rome, 
he was arrested on suspicion of being a spy, and 
thrown into prison. Here he sketched upon the 
wall the figures of the Madonna and Child, before 
which his fellow prisoners are said to have per- 
formed their devotions. His innocence soon be- 
coming apparent, he was set at liberty, but his 
sketch continued in existence for upwards of a 
centluy afterwards. This picture is a good speci- 
men of the peculiar style of Granet, whose works 
consist almost entirely of interiors, which are dis- 
tingiushed for their wonderful truth of effect, which 
often approaches illusion. He was bom in 1774, 
received instruction in the school of Darid, at 
Paris, and was living in 1833. 

J/if Peasant’s Wedding, by David Teniers; in the Royal 
Pincikothek. This is one of the rustic merry-makings 
for which Teniers is deservedly famous, and which 
are on the whole the most attractive of his works. 
It represents the exterior of a Dutch farm, the 
marriage festival being held on this occassion in 
the open air, with the bride and bridegroom com- 
mencing the “ dance of Honour,” a ceremony never 
omitted on these occasions, to the music of the 
bagpipes. The scene is one of hearty and un- 
restrained merriment, admirably expressed, and 
painted with the harmony of tone and colour, 
usual in the works of this master. 

Poor Jack, by Simonsen; m the Royal Collection 
at Schleitsheim, An old Sailor seated on a cannon, 
is exhibiting the model of a sloop, completely rigged 
and equipped, apparently for jthe purpose of ex- 
citing the charitable feelings of the passers by. 
The old Tar is admirable both in attitude and ex- 
pression, and the acoessories are ap|nx>i»ately in- 
trpdnoed and beautifully pamted. 

4^PoaTiiir OP a Caimnal, hy Raphail Rirano; m 
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the Leuchtenberg Gallery. The name of the oxiguud 
of this noble portrait has not descended to ns, and 
it therefore loses much of the interest which would 
otherwise attach to it, but the picture is not the 
less worthy of admiration, as displaying all the 
qualities which distinguish the portraits of Raphael 
from those of any other master, and which would 
alone have secured him a high place in art, had 
his fame^ in this branch not been eclipsed by that 
arising from his immortal works in the more im- 
portant department of history. 

Portrait of Rkmoramit’s Kathfr, by P. Uemura!\1)t; 
in the Royal PinakoUiek. Tliis excellent portrait, 
which may be considered as one of the most 
characteristic ever painted, represents the lather of 
the great Dutch master, whose I'amily name was 
Gerretz, and w'hose mill, situated on the banks of 
the Rhine, between Leyderdorj) and Leyden, gave 
to his son the appellation of Rembrandt van Ryn, 
by which he is best known. Like most of the 
portraits of Rembrandt, it is a faitliful transcript 
of his model, without any attemj)t at elevation or 
dignity, but so powerful is the individuality, and 
80 admirable the ehiaro-scuro, that w^c can almost 
fancy the old Miller stands coriioreally before us. 
^ Portrait of (Iokvart Flinck’s Wife, by P. Her- 
bramit; in the Royal Pinakothek* This is another 
of the admirable portraits of Rembrandt, bearing 
the same stamp of truth and fidelity, although in 
a less striking degree, than in the preceding spe- 
cimen. Gt>evart Flinck, the husband of the lady 
here represented, w as a scholar of Rembrandt, and 
one of the best followers of his pccuHar style, into 
which however, he strove to indroduce a certain 
degree of refinement. 

^ pRiso.'HER OF War, The, by H. F. Mayr; in the 
Collection of H. R. H. Prince Max. This picture 
represents an incident in the Gierman war of libe- 
ration. An officer of Polish lancers, been 
captured by a party of Bavarian Hussars, and 
conducted to a farm-house, forming their temporary 
quarters, the entrance to which has been barricaded 
agamst the enemy, and the prisoner and his con- 
ductor are in the act of leaping their horses over 
the obstruction. The expression of pain and de- 
jection in the countenance of the wounded officer 
is well given, the horses are drawn with spirit and 
correctness, and the colooring is rich and giowing. 

^ Readl^g the Will, by Dato Wnjut; m Ike Mayni 
CoUeciionalSdUeieikeim. This is (with one excqidon) 
the only picture a British artist to be found m the 


collections of Munich ; but it is one well 
to do honour to the English school of art. It is one 
of Wilkie's best productions, and presents all the d»* 
versity of character which distinguishes his earlier 
works, joined to a pleasing style of colouring and 
delicate execution. The heads are all decidedly 
Scotch in character, and the various exprossitms 
of curiosity, expectation, and disappointment, are 
given with wonderful talent and fidelity, and no 
one can view without a smile the assiduous atten- 
tions of the old soldier to the widow, to whom 
he is evidently most desirous of affording every 
consolation, jiossibly under the idea of eventually 
taking the place of the di funct. This picture was 
painted for King Lemis of Bavaria, in 1820, at 
the price of one tliousand guineas. 

Rearers, The, 6j/J. Bfxker; in the Royal Collection 
at Schleiesheim, Tliis admirable composition re- 
presents a party ol Hessian reapers surprized in 
the fields by a thunder storm ; the village to which 
they belong has been struck by lightning, and set 
on fire, and tlie moment of consternation occa- 
sioned by this incident, is depicted witlf great force 
jmd nature by tlic artist. 

Saint Agnes, by Farlo Dolce; tn the Royal Pi- 
nakothek, A lovely head, characterized by all the 
mildness and sweetness of expression, for which 
the works of this artist are remarkable, and the 
tone of the colouring is well suited to the subject, 
all being soft, placid, and hannonious. 

Sanson anh Delilah, by P. P. Rliikns ; tn the Royal 
Pinakothek- A spirited and well arranged group, 
the life and energy of which is increased in no 
small degree by the fitful glai e of the torch, from 
which all the light in the [licturc proceeds, and 
the glare of which falls only on the prominent 
parts of the figures, leaving all the rest in cooi- 
parative darkness. The expression of triun^ihaDt 
cunning on the counteoancc of Delilah, is adiniraUy 
given, and the imjiotent attempts of Samson to 
throw off his assailants, has given the painter as 
opportunity to exhibit his admirable knowledge of 
anatomy. 

Sah Mahlno, by Peter Vor Hess; in fhs Royal 
CoUoelion at SehMeekmms We have hero anathar 
ot the lovely scenes of limlin natnre for whadi 
Hess is oelebriled» and in winch 'the eymUioi and 
characteristic figures, vie in excellcpoe with the 
laa^ w a p e. 

SBtfBBRARRSameRBass, byCmmjamnRammui; 
in Ro Royal Pbeakotkok. TUeisoBeofdiepastoial 
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Bobjeds greatly in favour vdth the painters of all 
oountries, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
oontuiy; and as in the present instance, generally 
represent scenes of an amorous character. Con- 
Btantine Netscher was the younger son of the more 
cdebrated Caspar Netscher, whose style he fol- 
lowed mth considerable success, as may be seen in 
the picture before us. He was bom 1670, and 
died 1722. 

Shipwreck A, by J. Peters; m the Royal Pina- 
koihek. A spirited representation of a storm and 
shipwreck, the accessories of which are treated in 
a very elegant manner. The rocky coast on which 
the ship has struck, is crowned with ruins of a 
classical character, and the masses of rock are 
exceedingly bold and picturesque. A boat has put 
off from the vessel, and some of the crew are 
attempting to save themselves by swimming, while 
peasants are aflfording them assistance from the 
shore. The water is painted with great freedom 
and transparency, and the whole composition is 
worthy of the highest praise. John Peters was 
the brother and scholar of Bonaventura Peters, 
also celebrated as a painter of marine subjects. 
He was bom at Antwerp in 1625, and died in 
1677. 

Smithy, The, 6yH.BtincKEL; ift the Royal Collection 
at Schleissheim, This admirable winter landscape 
is a study from nature as seen in the Bavarian 
highlands; painted with great skill, and exhibiting 
a keen appreciation of the picturesque, even under 
the disadvantages of a severe climate and inclement 
season. 

Smoking Club, The, 6y David Teniers; in the Royal 
Pinakothek. This is another of the scenes from 
the life of the Flemish peasant, which Teniers 
delighted in depicting, and to which he knew how 
to ^ve an endless variety. The four peasants in 
the foreground appear to be practised smokers, 
and judging from the knowing manner in which 
one of them whiffs the smoke into the air, they 
are discussing a new sample of their favorite weed, 
which lies in a w'ooden bowl, on the table, or 
rather tub, which supplies the place of one. In 
the background a similiar party is seen seated 
around the fire-place, vriiile the landlord is has- 
tening to the cellar for more liguor. 

SuaoEON, The, by E. Van der Neer, tit ^ Royal 
Pinakothik, The Dutch genre- painters, were poftial 


to the subject of a sick lady consulting her phy- 
sician, or about to undergo some trifling surgical 
operation, and the present picture is one of this 
class. A lady, who judging from the bason on the 
floor, and the bandage on her arm, has just been bled, 
has fainted in consequence, and the surgeon and 
her attendants, are exerting themselves to revive 
I her. The group is arranged in a very natural 
manner, the faces are expressive, and the stuffs 
composing the dresses, especially the white satin, 
^e painted with great skill and admirable finish. 

Toilette, The, by Gerhard Dow; in the Royal 
Pinakothek This is another favorite subject with 
the Dutch masters, and Dow alone has painted a 
considerable number; all of which are however, 
perfectly distinct compositions. In the present in- 
stance he has placed his model before her mirror, 
probably to enable himself to represent her at once 
in profile, in three-quarter face. The picture is 
composed with his accustomed elegance, and the 
furniture, dresses, and other accessories, are finished 
with the almost microscopic neatness usual in his 
works. 

0 / Town Qiubtehs, hy Aiiam; in the Royal Collection 
at Schleissheiin, This picture is a companion to 
that of “Country Quarters,” above described, by 
the same artist; and exhibits the same acemate 
knowledge of anatomy, the same pleasing colouring 
and spirited execution. 

iX Tbrkett and Fowls, by IIondekoeteb; t« the Royal 
Pinakothek. Another of the truthful and pleasing 
pictures of poultry, on which the fame of this 
artist principally rests. The cock seems to be struck 
with dismay at the approach of his colossal rival, 
and the anxiety with which the Hen endeavours 
to collect her chickens, is given m a most natural 
manner. As usual in the paintings of this artist, 
the plumage of the various birds is represented 
with wonderful soilness and truth. 
t 4 WiNTEB, by Schbimovt; iit- the Royal Collection 
at Schleiseheim, A y«iiip composition, highly 
characteristic of the glooih^lmd storms of winter, 
and closely resembling in style the productions of 
the Dutch landscape painters of the seventeenth 
oratuiy, wdiich h is evident the artist has studied 
with advantage. The scene is m Holland, and the 
figures, representing peasants taking their goods 
to market on the ice, are notwithstanding their 
mmuteness, full of character. 
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CHAPTEK 1. 

Introductory remarks. Approach to Munich. Generai aspect of the city. Character 
of its inhabitants. Sketch of its history. 

In presenting to the subscribers to the Book of Art, a selection from the pieturea 
contained in the famous galleries of Munich , an account of thC citj wluch of late 
years has assumed, and not without reason, the proud position of c^iital of 
centralEurope in all that relates to those arts which sofren, refine and derate mankind, 
w'ill in all probability be considered neither uninteresting nor inapproifiate. 

Munich may be said to be to southern and catholic Oermaay, what Dreiden is 
to the northern and protestant part of that vast and interesting coontry ; and although 
the collections of the former can scarcdy compare rdtii the vast storehottstri'of 
ancient art possessed by its rival, it is unquestkputUy its supeiioir in aSt that rdsHMf 
to the present, fri Dr^en the ntind is filled to rejdetion witii thi influenCe'ofilM' 
mi^ty dead, in Mnnidi we are surrounded and inqdreld by the creations of 'lidltf 
genius. In the former dty we Bve with deported greatness, surrounded by wHt 
glorious works of the now ihllen sdMxds of Italy, of Spain and of the NedwiMiil|} 
in the latter, we see the joaog and vlgnotts eflbrto of a new race of aids04 •mk 
first masters of a sdiodl whidi pronnse# to equal and pcdti^ to snir[^alMi its'pradle' 
oessors. Dresden bdoiigs to the past, Miwieh to the presi a rt and ttW f h t Bre , dW' 
one is the city of retimpecdbn, the oti^ of pO W S e esion^'and of hepe. 

A railroad now thh rivd eSpitols of Stotony airil BovWliij' twB dW 

traveller in a tern house fidin tito btodts of the IBSito to dbeoi ^ dte Ud0t' Batllfi' 
on the rapid wi^ ofeidtito, frke' vino etiritted Idlb’thni'llldMIlii^ 

Florence” soon fhde'fitoto-Ittt'vW'J’Oiid^ is haWiefi 
fertile plain tovhwdr dto 'griwr'OonMKteitl'ci^ of 
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of wliich, representatives of eveiy nation in the northern hemisphere, meet to ex- 
change their productjgi. From Leipsic a single hour brings him to Altenburg, the 
capital of the duchy of the same name, with its picturesque castle and grotesquely 
dressed peasants ; who as they stand in groups, gazing at the passing train, seem like 
figures from some of the quaint old pictures of the middle ages, rather than living 
creatures of the nineteenth century. The country which since leaving Dresden has 
been wearisome from its extreme flatness , now becomes agreeably broken by 
wooded hills, which, increasing in size and boldness as he advances, proclaim his 
approach to the chain of mountains called the Erzgebirge (ore mountains) , which 
separate the kingdom of Saxony from that of Bavaria. 

On arriving at the little town of Eeichenbach , the railroad ceases and a com- 
fortable omnibus drawn by four horses , forwards the traveller on his journey, and 
on descending the hill on which the station is situated, he becomes aware of the 
cause of this change in the mode of progression. A deep valley, the precipitous 
sides of which rise to the height of more than three hundred feet, here separates 
the mountains , across which a colossal viaduct is now being erected, which when 
completed, will be the greatest work of the kind in Germany. The views obtained 
from the road which is for the most part carried over the tops of the hills , are 
now extremely varied and interesting; the mountains are covered to their summits, 
which are not unfrequently lost in the clouds, with dark forests of pine; but in 
the valleys which divide these wooded heights are seen long straggling villages, 
sometimes several miles in length, the inhabitants of which are almost without 
exception '«)||||vers, this inhospitable looking region being the seat of the cotton 
manufactures of Saxony, which are daily rising into more formidable rivalry with 
those of England. 

At the little town of Plauen, beautifully situated on the river Elster, the railroad 
recommences, and shortly afterwards the blue and white stripes on the posts at the 
road-^ide annoimce that the traveller has entered the “beautiful kingdom” of Ba- 
vaiift. At Hof, the first town afler^^assing the frontier , himself and baggage are 
transferred to a new set of carriages, axid after six hours rapid travelling he finds 
himself in the ancient and picturesque city of Nuremberg, famous for the beauty 
of its churches and public buildings, and as being the birthplace of Albrecht Diirer. 
In this neighbourhood he -will probably meet with some specimens of the strange 
looking peasantry of Swabia, the boundaries of which he is now approg^ching, 
and will scarcely repress a smile as he gazes on their huge three cornered hatp, 
their long black coats descending to their very heels, and listens to the uncouth 
jargon which constitutes their language. The rood now lies throng an agreeably 
undulating and apparently well cultivated country, while the numerous crosses 
and images of saints which are visible in the various villages, afford indisputable 
eii^enoes that the doctrines of Luther have not extended to this part of the country. 
At Ponauworth, the railway passes the youthful Danube, already a considerable 
stream, by a handsome viaduct; and about two hours afterwards the train stops 
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beneath the tasteful Gothic building fonning the station at the tune honoured dty 
of Augsburg. 

It would be diverging too far from our present purpose to describe the various 
interesting objects which arrest the attention of the traveller at every step in this 
most interesting city , the quaint splendour of its public bnil^ngs or the strange 
costumes of the peasantry which enliven its antique and piotaresque maric^ {dace; 
we are already approaching the end of our journey, and shortly after losihg rig^t 
of its Gothic towers, we enter on the wide desolate lo<ddng plab which the Bava- 
rians who are fond of comparing tlieir capital to Rome or Athens, call the Cam- 
pagna of Munich. This, at least on the northern side of the city, is a barren heath 
apparendy extending to the horizon, the foreground of the picture bring composed 
of wretched sheds used for dr3ring the peat which is found here in large quantities, 
and the distance of stunted pine woods, varied by an occasional steeple, indicath^ 
the site of some distant village. Still however the scene has not the air of hopeless 
desolation peculiar to the heaths of northern Germany, here and there villages sur- 
rounded by orchards-, give evidence that die soil is not all barren, or at least not 
altogether irreclaimable. But soon an object appears in sight that leaves no longer 
any eyes for the features of the nearer landscape, even if they were of a more 
attractive character than is really the case, liising in indescribable dignity and 
croAA'ning the whole range of the horizon from south-east to soudi-w-est, are seen 
the mighty giants of the Alps, dteir summits in spite of the oppressive heat which 
prevails here in the plain, still white with die snows of on eternal wiq|pr. All the 
colours of ether are mingled in mysterious beauty on the sides of theJlStupondons 
mountains, the grandeur of whose proportions, even at the distance of nearly fifty 
English miles, fills the mind with an inexpressible feeling of wonder and admiration. 

But now the towers of Munich arc seen rising through the golden mists of evening. 
The huge but ungainly cupolas of the Cathedral first meet the eye, then the more 
elegant towers and dome of the Ilof-kirch followed by a host of others of every 
conceivable size and shape, among which the noble Gothic spire of the new churrii 
in the suburb of Au is the most conspicuous. Another snorting scream from the 
locomotive and the tnun glides gently beneath the el^nt roof of the Munich sta- 
tion, a truly beautiful building in the Romanesque or Byzantine style of aroiuteo- 
ture, and where numerous well appointed public vehicles are in waiting to conv^ 
the travriler to his place of abode. 

The Bavarian capital may be said to consist of two cities, each of whirii has its 
distinct and separate physiognomy^ The ‘old town with its narrow and eroriced 
streets, its handsome old fashioned houses, its numerous ehurohee and Itvriy well 
peopled thoroughfares, presents an interesting spectacle at once to the ontiqinarian 
and the artist. The stamp of antiqui^ is best preserved in the nri|^faoiBhood of 
the two market places, of which the SrirraaneD-Markt is the mo^ iw irita b la, 
from the handsome {nllar of red marble in the centre sapiMvtiii^ * l^ded atataa 
of the Holy Viigin, and aunoanded by aUcgorieal figONS of aa^ in dm Oiri of 
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cosiqtimag <liaeaM, fuoame, w»r a&d It ww eMcted by the Elector Maxi- 

milian L in commemoration of hia victory under the walla of Prague in 1620 . 
The Vidiialien-Markt ia also worthy of a viat, from the atrange and pictuteaque 
ooatumea di^i^yed by the peasantry who offer theur various products for sale. 
The Max-Joee^’a-Platz is a noble square surrounded on three sides by the palace, 
the theatre and the post-office; and the Promenaden-Platz has an agreeable appea- 
nnee firom the two rows of Linden trees by which it is adorned. Several of the 
gates and no inconsiderable part of the old fordfications still remain, but they 
can soarcdy be said to add to the beauty of the city, and on many of the more 
anoaent houses are to be se^ the remains of &eSoo paintings, which however are 
of little value as works of art. 

Many of the churches and other public buildings of the old town are well worth 
the attention of the curious; but the reputation which Munich enjoys throughout 
the whole civilized world as a capital of art, is derived entirely from the new town, 
or from such buildtngs in the old, as have been erected in the course of the pre- 
set century. The new town, especially those parts called the Maximilian-Vorstadt 
and Schonfeld, present a perfect contrast to the older parts of the city. Here the 
streets are all stnught and broad, and the immense facades of which they are com- 
posed , ^ves them the appearance of consisting entirely of palaces. This is more 
particularly the case with the truly noble St. Ludwig’s Strasse, the majority of the 
buildings in which, may be said furly to deserve that appellation ; yet the impres- 
uon produced by all this grandeur is on the whole far from satisfactory; the im- 
mense len^ih and breadth of the streets, joined with the paucity of passengers and 
the rarety of equipages, ^ve to this part of the city an air of monotony that wearies 
and oppresses the spirits of the spectator. This is also partly owing to the forms 
of the buildings themselves; for beautiful as most of them undoubtedly are when 
ooBsidmed as individual specimens of architecture, a certain degSee of flatness and 
want of variety of form, both in profile and elevation, is to be observed in the 
majority of them; and the effect of these long unbroken parallel lines of building, 
forming streets fdmost destitute of living bmngSi- is to give to this part of Munich the 
air of a mty which is too huge for its inhabkasts. In the Ludwig’s Vorstadt, as 
also in the ndgUbouthood of the Pinakothek, this impression is increased by the 
Wge gaps whiek appear in the lines of buildii^; uid the numerous imfinished 
streets which meet the eye in every direction seem to indicate that it will require 
■two or three generations to complete the woriu whitdi have -been coimnenced by 
the present. It may also be noticed that notwithstanding its andiitectural splendour 
and the numerous woiks of' art whioh adorn its public places, the Bavarian cajtital 
is far behind many tfaiad rote German cities in some of tiie convmiiences of life. 
Gasrlightmg has not yetibeennintiodaoed here, and the sxidNirbs are for the most 
pant without pavement of any ltiBcli. whale that ezistii^ in the interior of the city 
is, composed of small pointed . atenea,. which have the inevitable efifect of crippling- 
alraoger who may be- hardy renoagh to wander about the streets on foot 
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Apart from the magnificence of its streets and public biuidingSi and the richiMt 
of its collections, Munich would seem to have little that can recommend it os n 
permanent residence to the stranger. Its derated position and the neighbourhood 
of the Alps, expose it to rapid changes of temperature, which are likely to seriously 
affect the health of those not accustomed to the precautions and the diet whi<^ 
experience has shown to be necessary to the inhabitants. In winter, a severo degree 
of cold is frequently followed by several days of comparatively warm %rea^r, 
during which the ice and snow vanish in a few hours, to re -appear agaen wkh 
equal rapidity ; and in summer a long period of cold rain is often suddenly succeeded 
by several days of almost tropical heat and brilliancy. It is at such periods as 
the last mentioned, that Munich appears to most advantage; a bluish exhalatioii 
seems to fill the atmosphere, the golden beams of the sun gives new charms to 
the splendid arclutectiu*e, and new brilliancy to the frescoes. The distant mountains 
seem to approach nearer to the city, glowing in all the tints of gold and sapphire, 
and at the decline of day more especially in autumn, huge masses of clouds of 
the most fantastic forms and most brilliant colours give variety and effect to the 
evening landscape. Nothing can be more certain than that the weather in Munich 
is changeable and capricious; but it is not less certain that its peculiarities in this 
respect have been not a little exaggerated by travellers. The same tone of exag- 
geration has also been adopted with regard to the situation of the city, which has 
often been described as lying in the centre of a barren moor, a charge which must 
be admitted to be partly true, as far at least as its northern environs are concerned ; 
but those who do not confine their excursions merely to the post roads, will find 
that if the neighbourhood of Munich contains little to astonish the traveller, it at 
least possesses much that is pleasing, as we shall have occasion to shew in intro- 
ducing our readers to the palace and galleries of Schleissheim. 

The inhabitants of Munich as far as externals are concerned may be considered 
us handsome specimens of the Teutonic race; their clear florid complexions and 
well developed forms, affording an agreeable contrast to the spare and sallow 
figures which form the bulk of. the population in northern Germany. In other 
respects, they bear the reputation of being fonder of the enjoyments of the tableii 
and the pleasures of social intercourse, than those of a more literary or inteUeotiial 
character. Like the climate «id the country they inhabit, the most fiivanraUe 
points of their character ore probably not those that first meet the eye of the 
stranger; but those who have had the b^t opportunities of knowing tbemv^ pronocmee 
them to be frank without impoliteness ud devout without bigotry; while the 
readiness with which all classes open their purses to objects of charity, must have 
been noticed by all who have been present at any place of public entertainment. 
Another proof of this kindness of disposition is to be foond m die cbeumstanoe 
that the public room of every tavern contains a poor^s box, in winch the monqr 
won at cards or billiiurds is generally deposited. A tone of fiiemSy equality pervadM 
the intercourse between all dasses, which although somewhat powding to a foteignert 
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gwb scarcdy to produce on the whole a pleasing and beneficial influence on 
hia niind ; this ia particulaxy vinble in the public gardens, winch during the aununer 
aeaaon are much fi^uented by persons of all grades of society, and where the 
servant is frequently to be seen seated at an adjoining table, partaking of the same 
refreshmUNits , and from time to time joining in the discourse of the master tmd 
unstress. 

In addition to the entertainment afforded by visiting the numerous public buil- 
dings,,, the perforfitances at the Court theatre, the concerts at the Odeon, and the 
numerous musical performances at the various public gardens, Munich possesses 
another source of amusement in the shape of two small theatres, both of \^hich are 
populaly known as the “Lipperl” a word which originally indicated the mask 
emblematic of comedy; but which has long since been transferred to the theatre 
itself. The performances consist entirely of farces, mostly of a local character, 
which appear to be highly relished by the audiences ; but from the broad southern 
dialect or Volks- sprache used by the actors, they are almost unintelligible to a 
foreigner or even to the native of another part of Germany. The price of admission 
to these popular places of amusement is very trifling; but the appointments rather 
resemble those of a company of strolling actors, than of a metropolitan theatre. 

The interest which Munich possesses for the scholar and the artist, has arisen 
altogether during the last quarter of a century, and is to be attributed solely to 
the munificent and discriminating patronage of the arts, exercised by the ex -king 
Louis, the father of the present ruler of Bavaria. Under his fostering care palace 
after palace, church after church, each building an architectural masterpiece in 
itself, arose in rapid succession, and in each of tljese structures whether devoted 
to the pomp of the court, the rites of the church, or the purposes of art or science, 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture were called to contribute their share to 
the general efiect.r In no city in the world, has so much been performed in so 
short a time, nor is it astonishing that the Parisian architect, A. L. Lusson, in his 
'* Souvenirs d’un voyage d Munich ”, should have spoken of the sudden rise of the 
Bavarian capital from a third rate residence, to one of the most splendid cities of 
l^lurope, aa a modem miracle; or that an English senator should have declared in 
parliament that more had been done for the arts in Munich, than in the whole 
British empire. Wh^evm: may have been the political or private faults of king 
Louis of Bavaria, his name will ever be reverenced by the admirers of the grand 
and beautiful in art, and will descend to posterity as that of the originator of a 
new epoch in the Gknnon school both of painting and architecture. 

The remuns of antiquity in Munich are neither numerous nor important, and 
although some writers have inristed that it was founded by the Romans, and have 
derived its German name Jfuiichen, from the Latin word Munieipiutn, nothing 
more can be found to support thk theory than a few Roman coins discovered at 
various periods, and a Roman grave stone with a Gbredc inscription, dug up in 
excavating the foundations of the new pah^. Munich first steps with distinctness 
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out of the darkness of antiquity which evelopes its early history in 1158, and owes 
its greatness to an act of very questionable justice on the part of Henry the Lion. 
It appears that in 1140, Otto the great. Bishop of Freising, obtained from hia 
step-brother the Emperor Conrad, the privilege of a monopoly of salt, as well aa 
the right of coining money; both of which he exercised at the village of Fcihringen, 
situated within his jurisdiction and on the banks of the Isar. Heniy the Lion, 
jealous of the wealth which flowed from these sources into the coffers of the 
Bishop, surprised F('>hringen in the night, burnt the buildings, broke down the 
bridge over the Isar, and carried off the stores of salt to the village of ^Munichen’^, 
a short Histance higher up the river , where he erected a bridge , a custom house, 
and warehouses for the salt. The feud which consequently arose was finally settled 
by his paying one third of the revenue thus obtmnod to the Bishop, and from 
this time Munich rose rapidly in wealth and importance. 

In 11G4, Munich had already a corporate charter, and in 1225, all the Bishops 
of Bavaria held a diet within its walls. Louis the Strong erected a castle here in 
which he frequently resided, and this gave a new impetus to the rising prosperity 
of the city. The Emperor Louis, sumamed the Bavarian, surrounded the city 
w ith a wall of brick strengthened with round or octagonal towers, several of which 
as well as three of the gates are yet standing, of which the most remarkable is 
the Isar thor, which has recently been restored and decorated with fresco paintings^ 
the principal of which represents the triumphant entry of the Emperor into Munich 
after the battle of Ampsing in 1322, from the design of Cornelius. This emperor 
also presented the duties on salt to the citizens, whose privileges he confirmed and 
enlarged by many other grants of equal importance. 

Under the successors of Louis, the city in spite of foreign war and domestic 
feuds, still maintained a florishing position. Duke Sigesmund erected the cathedral 
of St. Mary or the Fraucnkirche, which was completed in 1488, and whose huge 
ungainly towers of red brick, crowned by two clumsy cupolas, still annotmee to 
the traveller his approach to the Bavarian capital. A curious picture of the state 
of society in these early times may be gathered from the archives of the city. In 
1424, the magistrates still sat on wooden benches, and in 1426, only seven quires 
of paper were consumed at the town -hall. The wives and daughters of the Dukes 
of Bavaria employed themselves at the spinning wheel and loom, and manufactured 
their own linen and taj)estry. In 1401, Duke Stephen of Ingol^tadt, danced with 
his wife and daughter, (the latter of whom was aftcm'ards queen of France), in 
the market place with the citizens at the celebration of the “ SutmWfndfiUif $ n 
festival of heathen origin celebrated on the twenty fifth of June, and of winch 
some remains are still to be found in Crermany, as well as in Ireland and elsewhere. 
This primitive simplicity however disappeared for the most part in the course of 
the fifteenth contnry; the wealth of the citizens which had hitherto been mostfy 
employed in the decoration of the churches, began now to be used for secola# 
purposes, and a considerable change to<^ place in the regulations of die monasteriei^ 
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the inhabitants of which were now for the first time subjected to the three monastic 
vows. The fame of the Munich beer the excellence of which is now known 
throughout Europe, seems to have been established even at this ewly date. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was the custom for every citizen to brew 
his own beer at a pubUc brewery provided by the government; but as this custom 
declined, private breweries increased, and in the year 1500, they already ^ounted 
to the number of thirty eight. In 1G18, they had increased to ninety -six, since 
which time their number is said to have declined, probably in consequence of the 
smaller establishments being unable to compete with the larger, as the present 
inhabitants have certainly not lost the relish possessed by their ancestors for this 
favorite beverage. 

With the reign of Albert V. who governed Bavaria from 1550 to 1579, com- 
menced a new era for the improvement of art and science. To the munificence 
of this prince, Munich owes the establishment of the public library, the gallery of 
paintings, and the collections of antiquities and medals. He summoned to his court 
the great master of sacred music, Orlando di Lasso, whose masses still excite the 
devotion of the faithful and whose statue now occupies a conspicuous place in 
the new St. Ludwigs’s strasse. Painters, sculptors and workers in bronze, found 
constant employment at his residence, and during his reign and that of his immediate 
successors Wilhelm V. and Maximilian 1. , the old town of Munich assumed in a 
great degree its present appearance. The reign of Albert V. was however disgraced 
by his cruel persecution of the proselytes of the reformed faith, which had extended 
into Bavaria, and had been tolerated in that country during the reign of his prede- 
cessor Albert IV,, and the . converts to the new (^i:eed, many of whom were to be 
found within the walls of the capital, were compelled either to fly their country 
or renounce their faith, as the only means of escaping death by the hands of the 
executioner. 

William V. sumamed the pious, who commenced his reign in 1579, erected the 
palace now known as the Maxburg, and connected it by means of an arch with 
the college of the favoured order of Jesuits, at present occupied by the Royal 
academy of the Arts. Many of the churches and other public buildings were also 
rebuilt or enlarged by his command. He also greatly increased the collection of 
paintings, and the numerous artists who were attracted to his court by the fame 
of his generosity, found in him a liberal patron. In 1598, he voluntarily resigned 
the cares of state to his sou Maximilian, and spent the last twenty years of his 
life in acts of devotion and religious exercises. 

Maximilian I. famous in history as the zealous champion of the catholic cause 
during the early part of the thirty years^ war, was not less liberal in the patronage 
of the arts than his two immediate predecessors. During his reign that part of the 
palace now known as the old residence, was begun and completed. The architect 
was Peter de Witte, sumamed Candid, a pupil of Vasari, after whose designs the 
noble monument of the emperor Louis in the cathedral, and the column of the 
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Virgin in the market place, were also erected. The progress of the arts of peace 
■was however arrested by the horrors of war, and Munich was doomed to suffer 
its full share of the miseries of this stormy period. The city was taken by the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus, in the winter months of 11)34 and 1635, not 
less than 15,000 of its inhabitants perished by famine and pestilence; and it required 
all the energies of Maximilian and all the wise economy of his successor Ferdinand 
Maria, to enable Bavaria to recover from the deep wounds thus inflicted on tlie 
prosperity of the countr}^. The last named prince however, in order to give em- 
ployment to the starving inhabitants of the capital, commenced the erection of the 
palace at Nymphenburg; he also erected the splendid Theatincr - church , in conse- 
quence of a vow made by his duchess, a princess of the house of Savoy. In this 
reign the Italian opera was first established in Munich, and a theatre for its per- 
formance erected behind the Salvator church. 

In the reign of his successor Maximilian Emanuel, (lG71t to 172t») Munich again 
suffered severely from the horrors of war. The contest respecting the Spanish 
succession lighted the torch ol* discord between Austria and Bavaria, and Maximi- 
lian Emanuel, who had hoped to secure the Spanish throne lor his son Joseph 
Ferdinand, w^as no longer master of his own. Munich fell into the hands of the 
Austrians, and the youth of Bavaria were compelled to serve in a foreign army 
against their own countrymen. Hence followed the insurrection of the inhabitants 
of lower Bavaria, under the student Plinganser; and that of the mountaineers, 
whose attempt to surprise the capital failed in consequence of treachery and ended 
in the fearful massacre at Scndling, on the evening of Christmas day 1705. In this 
reign the palace at Schlcissheim was erected in the prevailing Frciuih-ltalian style 
of the period, and this florid and faulty style was adopted in all building.^ both 
public and private, erected during the eighteenth century. In the reign of Maxi- 
milian III. (1745 to 1777) the excellent fresco painters, Knoller and Gunther were 
extensively employed at Munich, and from their pencils and from those of their 
scholars proceeded the vast number of pictures to be found in the churches, as 
well as those still to be seen on the external w^alls of several houses in the city. 
This prince deserves the thanks of posterity less for the works of art undertaken 
in his reign, than for his having founded in the year 1759, the academy of sciences, 
an institution to which Munich owes in no small degree her present intellectual 
eminence. In obedience to the decree of Pope Clement XIV. he abolished the 
order of the Jesuits in Bavaria; but took the school ol‘ design founded by them 
imder his especial protection, and by this means laid the foundation of the present 
florishing academy of arts. 

With the death of Maximilian III. in the year 1777, expired the line of princes 
descended from the emperor Louis, and with the accession of Charies Theodore, 
commenced that of the house of Birkenfeld - Zweibriicken, which traccM its descent 
firomBudolph the brother of Louis. Charles Theodore who reigned from 1777 to 1799, 
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was one of the most liberal patrons of art that existed in the eigliteenth century. 
Already as elector of the Palatinate, he had expended upwards of twenty-five mil- 
lions of Florins in the encouragement of the arts and sciences, had greatly enlarged 
the gallery of paintings at Diisseldorf, and founded that at Mannheim. As elector 
of Bavaria he added largely to the collection at Schleissheim and founded that of 
Munich. He caused the fortifications of the city, which had proved to be rather 
a cause of danger than of security, to be dismantled and partially removed, the 
trenches to be filled up and new communications opened between the city and the 
suburbs. He caused the burial places within the city to be removed, and founded 
in their place a common cemetery without the walls; and at his command Count 
Bumford transformed a waste piece of ground into the beautiful park like inclosure 
now known as the English garden. He caused the arcades on the north side of 
the Hof-garden to be fitted up as a public exhibition of pictures, and transferred 
the admirable theatrical company he had previously formed at Mannheim to his 
new capital, where under the superintendance of the poet Babo it became famous 
throughout Germany for the excellence of its representations, and the model on 
which similar establishments were formed in the capitals of other princes. 

The elector Maximilian Joseph IV. who in 1806, assumed the regal dignity 
under the title of Maximilian Joseph I. must be considered as the original founder 
not only of the present position of Munich as a capital of art; but also of the 
political importance of Bavaria. Under his rule, the electorate took the form of a 
kingdom of sufficient size and power to assume an independent course of conduct, 
and which from its situation between the two great powers of Austria and Prussia 
is well calculated to form a central point for the energies and aspirations of the 
whole of the great German nation. Noririthstanding the incessant warfare which 
agitated Europe during the first half of his reign, a new spirit not only in arts 
and sciences, but also in commerce and manufactures, developed itself during this 
period in Bavaria, the fruits of which first became strikingly apparent in the joeign 
of his successor. The first buildings erected by Maximilian, consisted in accot^^iuice 
with the warlike spirit of the time, of barracks for the soldiery, one of which was 
constructed on a part of the palace gardens, another before the Isar gate, and a 
third beside the canal known as the Tiirkengraben; while the humanity which is so 
gratifying a characteristic of the present age exhibited itself in the numerous hospitals, 
schools, and other institutions of a similar character, which arose at this time. The 
academy of sciences which had fallen into a state of almost utter uselessness, was 
completely re-organized; and the re-establishment of the academy of arts, on 
entirely new principles, which took place in 1808, gave a fresh impulse to the 
progress of architecture , sculpture and painting. By the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries, the Royal library was enriched by a vast number of valuable manuscripts 
and rare books, which thus became easily accessible to the student; and the removal 
of the disabilities under which the protestant subjects of the Bavarian crown had 
hitherto laboured, and the placing persons of all religious persuasions on terms of 
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perfect equality in the eye of the law, tended in on eminent degree to securing the 
internal peace and prosperity of the country. 

New streets and squares now rose rapidly in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city; but the buildings of this period are easily distinguishable from those of 
the Succeeding reign. The pleasant suburbs called the Ludwig’s and Maximilian’s 
Vorstadte, were for the most part erected at this time, and though the streets arfe 
broad and straight, the houses which are for the most part surrounded with gar- 
dens, have rather the character of a provincial town than of a capital city. The 
Caroline, Odeon, Maximilian’s and Carl’s places, were laid out at this period, the 
communications in the interior of the city improved by the removal of such of the 
old gates as obstructed the thoroughfares; and the handsome stone bridge across 
the Isar, which connects the city with the populous suburb of the Au, was com- 
menced, as were several other public and private structures which now form the 
ornaments of the metropolis. 

With the building of the Glyptothek in 181G, a structure which owes its existence 
to the munificence of the ex -king Louis, at that time crown prince, commenced a 
new architectural era for the Bavarian capital. This building formed the first link 
of the chain on which a long unbroken succession of other public edifices arrayed 
themselves, the number of which is not yet completed at the present day. These 
structures present specimens of the European architecture of almost every age and 
country ; Greek, Italian and Gothic buildings stand side by side in a manner which 
makes Munich resemble a history of the art rendered tangible in brick and stone; 
but affords little proof of the original genius of the present century. The same 
remark applies in some degree to the paintings by which the majority of these 
buildings are decorated. A tendency to go back to an early style of art, rather 
than to strike out a new one, is painfully visible in most of these otherwise masterly 
productions, and this feeling has led to the introduction of gold backgrounds, golden 
glories round the heads of the figures of saints, and other incongruities, which not- 
withstanding the excuse pleaded that the style of painting should agree with that 
of the architecture, are not the less offensive to good taste and injurious to the 
effect which a work of art should produce on the mind of the spectator. Yet this 
imitation of the older masters both in architecture and painting, has not been alto- 
gether without results which promise to be highly beneficial to the progress of art. 
It w^as better that the young architect should follow any style rather than that of 
the tasteless Rococo which prevailed in the buildings of the eighteenth century, 
and the young painter anything but the feeble mannerism into which painting had 
degenerated during the same period. It is impossible to deny that the works of 
Cornelius display great fertility of invention, that the drawing of his figures is at 
once both vigorous and correct, or that the school of which he is jusdy considered 
the founder, is still making great and increasing strides both towards originality 
and perfection. Through the exertions of this artist and his followers, and die 
liberal patronage of king Louis, fresco painting which had become almost a lost 
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art during the preceding century, arose from its ashes with all the strength and 
vigour of a new invention , and if some of the first attempts appear raw and in- 
harmonious in colouring, the latter show a degree of perfection in this particular, 
which is full of hope and promise for the future. 

The whole of the improvements and embellishments which took place in Munich 
during the reign of Maximilian Joseph, met with the warmest encouragement on 
'the part of the Crown -prince, who from an early age had displayed a passionate 
fondness for the fine arts, which promised much for the succeeding reign, and 
which promise has since been fulfilled in a manner which has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. An economy in his household rare in persons of his exalted 
rank, enabled him to expend large sums in the purchase of antique works of art, 
he associated himself constantly with artists and connoisseurs, and employed his 
leisure hours in the study of antiquities and the early history of art. In winter he 
spent much of his time in the royal cabinet of coins and medals, and seldom did 
he return from the travels which occupied him during the summer, without adding 
some rare specimens to the collection- By the erection of the Glyptothek for con- 
taining his collection of antiquities, he shewed his appreciation of the importance 
of the arts, and the position they might be expected to assume on his accession 
to the throne ; in short every thing indicated the approach of a new artistic era. 

In the year 1825, the death of Maximilian Joseph called him to ascend the 
throne of his ancestors, and the effect upon tlie world of art soon became apparent. 
In the first year of his reign Julius von Schnorr was summonned from Rome to 
assume the position of professor of painting at the academy, the foundry for 
casting works in bronze was erected, and everything shewed that the improvement 
of the city would now be proceeded with in earnest. In the following year the 
Finakothek, that part of the palace called the Konigsbau and the Royal chapel 
(Allerheiligcn Hofkapellc) were commenced, the sculptor Julius von ScWanthaler 
received a commission to execute tlie reliefs in the Glyptothek, and Cornelius to 
decorate the same building with fresco paintings. These prpe^edings on the part 
of the king called forth a corresponding feeling on the pari ^|jf the nobility and 
wealthy citizens, and a general feeling of admiration for art was awakened in all 
classes of the commumty. In 1827, Schnorr commenced the decoration of the five 
saloons in the Rdnigsbau with frescoes, the paintings under the arcades were also 
begun and the first stone of the protestant church laid. 

During the next six years the progress in the works already commenced and 
the numerous new commissions on the part of the king began to excite the atten- 
tion of Europe. Professors H. Hess, and Amsler, were summoned to Munich, the 
former being employed in decorating the interior of the Royal chapel with frescoes, 
and the latter being entrusted with the artistic department of the Royal establish- 
ment for painting on glass. The church of St, Dudwig was commenced and de- 
corated with frescoes by Cornelius. The historical paintings under the arcades 
were completed, and the landscapes by Rottmann executed during this period. The 
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church in the Au, the part of the palace called the Saalbau, and the ro 3 ral library 
were commenced, the protestant church completed, and numerous other works of 
minor importance both in the capital and the provinces, were carried into execution 
at this time. 

In 1833 the encaustic paintings in the saloons of the Konigsbau were commenced«» 
and this led to a complete revolution in art, the favour which had hitherto been 
bestowed on frescoes being now transferred to the new style of painting, and moat 
of the pupils of Cornelius now sought to emancipate themselves from his influence. 
The obelisk in the Caroline place was commenced and finished in this year, as was 
also the restoration of the Isar gate. In 1835 the building and decoration of the 
Konigsbau were completed, as also the admirable frescoes on the Isar gate, and 
the statue of King Maximilian Joseph. The buildings of the university and the 
post-office were begun in this year, as also the fresco paintings in St. Ludwig^s 
church, by Cornelius. In the year following, the Pinakothek was completed, 
as were in 1837 the decorations of the royal chapel. In this year the encaustic 
paintings in the Saalbau were commenced from the designs of Julius von Schnori', 
and the equestrian statue of the Elector Maximilian I. completed. Several sculptors 
>vcre now employed in preparing the busts for the Bavarian liuhmshalle (Hall of 
renow’n); and in 1840 the frescoes in the Pinakothek were completed. 

During the last ten years, the improvement and decoration of the Bavarian capital 
has proceeded with not less rapidity than during the previous fifteen, nor has the 
disturbed state of the country during the eventful years 1848 and 1849, and the 
consequent abdication of King Louis, had any apparent effect in checking the 
progress of the works already begun, although it may perhaps have prevented 
the commencement of new ones. The most important works commenced during 
this period are the Kuhmshalle, a building intended to contain the busts of the 
most celebrated men of Bavaria; the Ludwig’s gate, a splendid triumplial arch, 
intended to close in a w^orthy manner the long perspective of the St. Ludwig^s 
Strasse; and the new Pinakothek, a building destined to contain the works of* 
modern artists; all of which are now' rapidly approaching completion. 


CHAPTER II. 

Style of Architecture adopted in the new buildings at Munich. The Max-^JosepKs 
Platz. The Palace. The Arcades. The Royal Chapel. Street and Church of 
St. Ludwig. The Cathedral and other Churches in the Old Town. 

The period at which the Ex -king Louis ascended the throne of Bavasia was 
one in which a great change was taking place in the public taste with regard to 
the fine arts, not only in Germany but throughout the whole of Europe. In 
painting the classical style which had been introduced by the French painter David 
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during the last years of the eighteenth century, had been abandoned for the study 
of the masters of the middle ages, and art was the gainer by the return to a style 
of greater simplicity which was the result of these studies. In sculpture a similar 
course was adopted, artists now ventured to clothe their figures in the costume the 
originals wore when living, and the custom of representing modern soldiers and 
sailors in the dress of Roman senators, was abandoned as puerile and absurd. In 
architecture, the rococo style of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had long 
given way to an imitation of the style of Greek and Roman edifices, which had 
however been found neither particularly well adapted for modern purposes, nor 
suited to the rigid and variable climate of the north. This led to the erection of 
buildings in the Florentine and Venetian styles, and to many ingenious but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to adapt the architecture of Greece and Italy to the climates of 
England and Germany. The abuse which Wren and many other admirers of classic 
architecture so unsparingly applied to the buildings of the middle ages, which they 
contemptuously though absurdly stigmatised as Gothic, seems to have long deterred 
architects from following the course adopted by the professors of the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture ; but this prejudice at length gave way before the results of 
a study of the many beautiful edifices bequeathed to us by our ancestors, and the 
result has been the revival of the pointed or as it has been expressively termed 
the Christian style of architecture in England, while on the continent the style 
prevalent during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and which preceded the 
invention of the pointed arch , has been more generally chosen as the model for 
imitation. This style which has sometimes been called Byzantine, but more com- 
monly Romanesque, is extremely similar to, if not entirely identical with, that 
which is called in England, Norman architecture, and of which we believe the 
cathedral at Rochester is considered one of the finest specimens. 

The transitionary state of architecture during the first years of the reign of King 
Louis, is shown in the various styles of the buildings erected during this period at Munich ; 
some being in the Greek, others in the Roman, and others in the Venetian and 
Florentine manner; as may be seen in the Pinakothek, the War -office (Kriegs- 
ministerial - Gebaude) , the Kdnigsbau and the Saalbau; but in all these structures 
there is an evident taste for closing the doors and windows w’ith a circular arch, 
and this seems to have led to the adoption of the Romanesque style, the first spe- 
cmen of which erected at Munich was the Royal chapel, designed by Leo von 
Klenze, and coimnenced in 1826 ; since which period this style has been the favorite 
one both in the public and private buildings of the Bavarian capital, and indeed 
throughout the whole of Germany. 

One of the most effective \dew^s in Munich is afforded by the small but elegant 
square called the Max -Joseph’s Platz, one side of which is formed by the post- 
office , a second by the theatre, and a third by the south front of the palace. The 
first named building presents a colonnade of twelve Tuscan columns supporting circular 
arches, the inner wall of this colonnade is painted in imitation of rouge OHiigue, 
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and decorated with frescoes of equestrian subjects from the pencil of Hiltensperger, 
which have a good effect on the deep red background. The front of the theatre 
is ornamented with a noble portico of eight Corinthian columns; but little praise 
can be bestowed on the frescoes which ornament the pediment and upj^er stoiy, 
which with their blue and yellow backgrounds have an effect which can only be 
described as tawdry and offensive. In the centre of the square is the truly noble 
and beautiful statue of Maximilian Joseph. He is represented sitting on tlie throne 
in the act of presenting the constitution to his subjects, and the attitude is full of 
kingly and paternal dignity. The pedestal which like the statue itself is composed 
of bronze, is richly ornamented with trophies, and at the corners are four colossal 
lions. The statue is from the design of the celebrated Berlin sculptor Rauch, the 
I)edc8tal from those of Leo von Klenze, and the whole rests on three massive steps 
of granite. 

The front of the palace which forms the third side of the square, is remarkable 
for the total absence of external decoration, w^hich gives it rather the appearance 
of a library or public institution, than of the palace of a sovereign. The facade, 
which is composed of what architects call rusticated stone, is without portico, co- 
lonnade, or architectural embellishment of any description whatever, and affords 
little promise of the splendour which awaits the visitor in the interior. The apart- 
ments are daily open to the public during the absence of the court, and the visi- 
tors assemble in a gloomy anti -room forming part of the old palace which bears 
the appropriate name of the Schwarzen Saal (black chamber) and which at the 
appointed hour is generally filled by a motley crowd composed of natives of 
almost every country in Europe, mixed with numerous persons from the provinces, 
among which are not unfrequently to be seen some specimens of the peasantry, in 
their varied and picturesque costumes. 

The sombre appearance of this apartment is well adapted to increase the effect 
of those to which it leads, and on the doors being opened the visitor is almost 
startled by the blaze of sunlight, marble, gold and brilliant colours, which bursts 
uj>on his ^^ew. A splendid marble staircase leads to a doorway flanked by carya- 
tides, which conducts us to the apartments of the king, and under the guidance of 
the castellan we proceed through a range of saloons each more gorgeous than the 
other, till we arc bewildered and half blinded by the splendour that surrounds us 
on all sides. All these apartments are extremely beautiful, and the paintings which 
adorn the walls and ceilings are worthy of the high reputation of the artists who 
executed them; the parts not covered with pictures are blazing with gold and 
coloured marbles, and the very floors are composed of Arabesejues formed of many 
coloured woods; but amid all this brilliancy there is scnrccly a room that strikes 
us as desirable as a habitation, or that under any circumstances could be made to 
assume the appearance of a home. The scantiness of the furniture, which probably 
in order to avoid distracting the attention from the works of art, has been confined ^ 
to articles of absolute necessity, adds to this feeling of discomfort, which is intnreased 
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by the total absence of carpets, draperies and fire-places; the whole of the apart- 
ments being heated by means of hot air. During our progress through the first 
three or four apartments, the great beauty of the paintings and the novelty of the 
style of decoration, certainly awake a feeling of enthusiastic admiration; but on 
arriving at the seventh or eighth, the eye becomes fatigued by the brilliancy of the 
colouring which glows upon every part of both the walls and ceilings , and from 
which there seems to be no escape; while the memory is filled as it were with a 
chaotic dream, in which gods goddesses and heroes, knights bards dames and squires, 
are all mingled together in bright but vague confusion. The apartments of the 
king are devoted to subjects from the Greek, and those of the queen to paintings 
from the German poets; those on the ceilings are executed in fresco, and those on 
the walls in the newly discovered encaustic manner, in which the medium for the 
colours is a mixture of wax and rosin. 

Descending to the ground floor, we enter a suite of apartments decorated in the 
same manner as those above, and the walls of w^hich are devoted to large frescoes 
representing scenes from the ancient poem called the Nibelungenlied , which from 
the simple grandeur of its style has been called the German Iliad. The story is 
one of a highly tragic character, and relates the revenge taken by the beautiful 
Chrimhilde, the sister of GUnthcr king of Burgundy, on the murderers of her hus- 
band Siegfried; which however leads to her o\vn destruction as w^ell as that of her 
enemies. The whole of this magnificent scries of paintings, wdiich is now rapidly 
approaching completion, is from the designs of Professor Julius von Schnorr. As 
historical compositions they possess merit of the highest character; but they are 
by no means free from a certain rawness of tone and gHudiness of colouring, 
which indeed to a certain degree seems to be inseparable from fresco painting, 
and which joined to the glare of marble and gold by which they are surrounded, 
produces a most fatiguing effect on the mind of the spectator. Part of this suite 
of apartments are still in an unfinished state, large panels of rough mortar destined 
to receive other frescoes, appearing at intervals in the richly ornamented walls. 

The old palace, which forms part of the same pile of building has also many 
apartments which well repay the labour of a visit, and it has this advantage over 
its more shewy rival, that its walls are hallowed by many important historical 
recollections. Emperors from the long line of Bavarian princes have wandered 
beneath its arched corridors, popes have resided wdthin its w^alls, and Napoleon the 
mghtiest genius of modem times accompanied by his young Austrian bride, made 
it his residence for a short period. The old state apartments of Maximilian, have 
an air of regal pomp and grandeur which seems to us more impressive than all the 
g ittering splendour of the new part of the palace. The tapestries heavy writh gold, 
J gilded cornices and ceilings, and the paintings which are said to be by 
™ ^ although rich and splendid in the extreme, is com- 

slightest approach to gaudiness, and forms a favourable con- 
trast m this respect to the modem apartments. The state bed of Charles VII. as 
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well as the hangings that cover the walls on either side of it, are one mass of 
gold embroidery, which is said to have cost eighty thousand Florins, and to have 
consumed several hundred weights of gold, and judging from its appearance the 
story seems far from improbable. During Napoleon’s residence here, this splendid 
couch was occupied by the empress Maria Louisa; but the emperor himself slept 
in his camp bed beside it. Adjoining the room which contains this splendid spe- 
cimen of imperial luxury, is a cabinet the walls of which are covered entirely with 
mirrors set in gold frames, which from their fantastic yet elegant curves give an 
air of indescribable elegance to the apartment, which is increased in no small degree 
by numerous small vases of rare china, which are supported on brackets springing 
from the walls. Another cabinet contains two hundred miniature paintings, many 
of which are exquisite copies from the most famous works of the old masters. 

Many of the apartments in the old palace are now stripped of their furniture 
and pictures, and have thus lost all interest except that which clings to them from 
the events of which they have been the scene, or from the historical personages 
who have inhabited them. One of these is the Papal chamber , so called from its 
having been occupied by Pope Pius VI. in the year 1782. He came to Munich 
from Vienna, where he had visited the imperial reformer Joseph II., in the hopes 
that his personal intercession, and the display of all the pomp of the Romish ritual 
in the cathedral of St. Stephen, would induce the eldest son of the church to abandon 
the reforms which threatened to set bounds to the power of the hierarchy in the 
Austrian states. The emperor received the holy father with all the honours due 
to his exalted position ; but took care to let it be perceived that he was not to be 
blinded by a pontificial mass. Pius at length perceiving that all his efforts were 
useless , extinguished his tapers in the dome of St. Stephen, packed up his triple 
crown and took leave of the emperor, who kissed his hand and threw himself on 
his knees before him. The Pope threw himself into his arms and burst into a 
flood of tears. Tears of affection for the emperor, mixed with those of disappoint- 
ment and vexation, occasioned by the humiliation he thus suffered in the eyes of 
the world and in the page of history. Nor did he immediately re-cross the Alps, 
but first visited the Bavarian capital, where his paternal heart recovered from the 
woimds it had received at the court of Vienna. Munich prostrated itself to the 
earth as the visible deity approached, and humbly kissed the dust from his feet. 
The writers of the period seem to have been scarcely able to describe the mingled 
pride and adulation expressed by the city while the Pope continued within its waUs ; 
the wrinkles of mortification and care vanished from the brow of the holy father, 
and Munich comforted him for the progress of mind in the rest of Germany. 

The chamber in which he lodged adjoins the Schwarzen Saal, which as we have 
stated above, now forms the anti-room to the new wing of the palace; and this 
apartment was constantly filled with kneeling crowds, who washed the marble pave- 
ment with their tears and pressed forward to kiss the threshold of the old folding 
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doors , which had been pressed by the feet of the vicegerent of the most high. 
Not less interesting is a huge stone which lies chained to the wall beneath one of 
the arched entrances to the palace, and which Duke Christopher, sumamed the 
strong , a prince w’ho ruled Bavaria during the fifteenth century, was able not only 
to lift but to hurl to the distance of several yards. He appears to have been not 
less active than strong , for he was able to strike a nail fixed in the wall at the 
height of twelve feet from the ground with the point of his foot; this was of course 
done by means of a leap , and other nails still mark the height he was able to 
touch with hifl hands. A tablet fixed in tlie wall records in quaint rhymes the 
history of these exploits, and conveys a singular idea of the sports of princes in 
those days. The Treasury (Schatzkaminer) contains the Bavarian regalia and many 
other articles, of interest either from their costliness or their antiquity. Among the 
former is the famous blue diamond Avhich glitters in the order of the golden fleece, 
and among the latter the crowns of the sainted emperor Henry and his wife Kuni- 
gunde. The Bohemian crown of Frederic V. has also an historical interest, as its 
assumption led to the famous thirty years’ war, under the effects of which Ger- 
many still labours. The collection of antiquities and the chapel, are also worthy 
the attention of a stranger; but a description of the objects of curiosity they con- 
tain is to be found in every topographical work on Munich, and to repeat it would 
occupy too much space on the present occasion. 

On the northern side of the old palace, stands the splendid new wing erected 
by the ex -king, and which is known as the Saalbau. With the exception of the 
ground floor it is entirely devoted to the public ceremonies and festivities of the 
court, and presents its principal front towards the public promenade called the Hof- 
garden. This facade differs essentially in character from that of the Konigsbau, 
and is in every re8])cct worthy of a royal residence. A noble colonnade of ten 
Ionic colums forms the ccntrtal oniainent, which is crowned by eight marble siatucB 
representing the provinces of Bavaria, flanked on either by the figure of a sitting 
lion. The space beneath the colonnade is richly ornamented w ith Arabesque paintings 
and reliefs in marble, the latter of which represent victories which have obtained 
by the Bavarian arms. The approach to the state apartments is by a magnificent 
staircase of granite, the roof of which is 8up])orted by six Ionic columns of brown 
marble, w^hich have a very noble effect. Through tw’o anti-chambers, the decora- 
tions of which are of a singularly chaste and simple character, the visitor enters 
the noble banquetting room, the walls of which are of red marble and which is 
surrounded by fourteen pictures of battles, painted in oil by the best masters of 
Germany. These pictures are remarkable for the manner in which the subjects 
have been treated, which is different from that of any modem paintings of the 
kind w^e ever remember seeing. Instead of mere groups of fighting soldiers, whicli 
how^ever well calculated to display the skill of tiie artist , convey little idea of the 
action as a whole, these are rather pictorial plans of the military operations, than 
battle pieces in the ordinary sense of tlie word, and are therefore infinitely better 
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suited to a festal apartment, than closer and more minute representations of the 
horrors and miseries of war. 

From the banquetting room, the visitor is conducted through two small but ex- 
tremely elegant rooms used for the purpose of conversation, and which from their 
chasteness of style afford the eye a pleasing relief from the glare of splendour 
which distinguishes those apartments devoted to the purposes of state. The wnlh. 
are composed of a species of stucco which forms a close and excellent imitation 
of coloured marble, and are surrounded by well executed and highly finished female 
portraits, forming a gallery of the most distinguished beauties of the present cen- 
tury. The persons represented are of almost every country and station, the costumes 
varying from the ermine of the princess to the picturesque dress of the Bavarian 
peasant girl, and we could scarcely restrain a smile as we observed the portraits 
of several highborn English ladies, beside that of the notorious adventuress the 
Countess of Landsfeld, better known by her professional cognomen of Lola Montez. 
F'rom the conversation rooms we proceed to the ball-room, a tnily beautiful saloon 
the decorations of which are in admirable harmony with the purpose to which it 
is devoted. The ceiling and walls are richly ornamented with Arabesques, and a 
series of coloured reliefs portray the most remarkable dances of ancient and modem 
times; marble pillars at either end of the apartment support the music galleries, 
and above these are a row of Caryatides with gilden hair and lilac coloured r()l)C8; 
while the floor which is composed of coloured woods so arranged as to produce 
the effect of a carpet, is polished to a degree that renders it difficult to walk 
without falling; but which degree of slipperiness is strangely enough considered 
absolutely necessary in a well appointed German ball-room. 

We are now conducted through three large apartments called the saloons of* the 
emperors (Kaisersale), the walls of which are covered with historical and allegorical 
pictures portraying the deeds of Charlemagne, Frederic Barbarossa and Rudolph 
of Habsburg. They are all from the designs of Julius von Schnorr, were painted 
in encaustic under his superintendance, by Giessmann, Jager, Palme and Striihuber, 
and the most fastidious critic must admit that the manner in which these artists 
have performed their difficult task, reflects the highest credit on the modem school 
of art in Germany. Charlemagne here appears as the protector and propagator of 
the Christian faith, and as the founder of the power and unity of the German emjiire. 
Frederic Barbarossa as the representative of the progress of art and litcniture during 
the middle ages; and Rudolph of Habsburg as the cham[)ion of law' and order, 
and the founder of a new epoch in the arts of peace and tlie progress of the human 
race. Among the pictures most worthy of attention is that of tlie convertion of the 
Saxons by Charlemagne (painted by Giessman), and that of the reconciliation of 
Frederic Barbarossa with Pope Alexander III. (painted by Jager), both of W'hich 
are truly noble compositions, and reflect equal credit on the designer and the artists 
who carried the designs into execution. 

This splendid suite of apartments is closed in a worthy manner by the gorgeous 
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throne -room, an apartment which may be pronounced the most perfect of its kind 
in the world. It is one hundred and fifteen feet in length, by seventy- four in 
breadth, and the ceiling which is fifty -seven feet high is richly decorated with 
golden reliefs on a white ground. At the sides are galleries supported by Corinthian 
columns of white marble with gilded capitals, between which are twelve colossal 
statues of gilded bronze, representing the most famous princes of the various branches 
of the royal family. The models for this magnificent series of sculptures w^ere 
executed by Ludwig von Schwanthaler, and the casting was performed at the royal 
foundry, under the superintendance of Johann Baptist Stiglmaier. Each of the 
princes represented, appears in the costume he wore when living, the features have 
been carefully copied from original pictures, and nothing can exceed the splendid 
effect produced by these golden effigies of the departed great, which appear like 
guardian genii of the throne before w^hich they stand. This is covered with crimson 
velvet richly embroidered with gold, and surrounded by hangings of the same material. 
The floor of this truly regal hall is of parti - coloured marble, and on either side 
of the entrance stands a colossal candelabre of gilded bronze and of most beautiful 
and elaborate workmanship. Notwithstanding the immense quantity of gilding which 
adorns this apartment, the effect in consequence of the delicate contrast afforded 
by the white marble, is one of chastened splendour, which appears to us to be the 
perfection of good taste, and reflects the highest credit on the talents of the artists 
to whom its construction was confided. 

On tlie north side of the palace lies the Ilofgarten , a large quadrangular space 
thickly planted with trees and which consequently affords an agreeable promenade 
during the intense heats not unfrequent at Munich during the summer season. Two 
fiides of this square are bounded by arcades which open towards the garden, and 
beneath which are the fresco paintings which have afforded such an ample field 
for discussion in the world of art. The arcades are entered from St. Ludwig’s 
Strasse through a handsome triumphal arch, that part of them nearest to the palace 
being devoted to subjects from the history of Bavaria, and the remainder to Italian 
and Sicilian landscapes. Over each of the first is an inscription explanatory of the 
subject represented, and over each of the second a quotation from the poems of 
the Ex -king, w^ho it seems in addition to his other accomplishments, belongs to 
the list of royal and noble authors. His majesty has visited all these places and 
probably felt all the impressions wliich he has caused to be inscribed in verse on 
the wall above them; but in that case they must surely have had a very different 
appeai-ance from the representations of them here. Anytliing more raw, gloomy or 
opake, than the colouring of the Italian landscapes w^e certainly never beheld; and 
the heavy bluish green which forms the predominant colour in most of these com- 
positions, gives place in others, more especially those representing Sicilian scenery, 
to a hot yellowish brown tone, which is if possible still more unnatural and offensive. 
The ceiling and the spaces between the pictures are ornamented with gaily coloured 
Arabesques, m a style copied from that of the buildings discovered at Pompeii, and 
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which is certainly in our opinion by no means calculated to set them off to advantage. 
Time and exposure to the weather may possibly account In some degree for the 
disagreeable appearance of these landscapes; but their effect upon our mind was 
certainly such as we have endeavoured to describe. 

The historical compositions although infinitely superior in their kind to the land- 
scapes, are at least in our opinion by no means calculated to produce a feeling’’ of 
unmixed pleasure or admiration. That there is much that is noble and beautiful 
in many of them it is impossible to deny; but there is equally little doubt there 
is much exaggeration in the expression of many of the countenances, and much 
that is angular and disagreeable in some of the compositions. This however is far 
from being their predominant characteristic, nor are we disposed to deny that many 
of them are of them are extremely beautiful and worthy of the high reputation of 
their designer Cornelius. The arcades which bound the northern side of the Hof- 
garten are also decorated with arabesques , amidst which, high up on the wall may 
be perceived some small pictiu-es of scenes from the Greek war, which do not 
require any particular notice; and a continuation of these arcades which overlook 
the parade in front of the barracks, contain colossal wooden figures of the labours 
of Hercules, which however did not strike us as being very remarkable as works 
of art. 

On the eastern side of the palace and connected with it by means of a corridor, 
lies the Koyal chapel (Allerheiligen Hofkapelle), erected by the command of the 
Ex -king Louis, from the designs of Leo von Klenze, in 1826. The chapel is not 
large and is without a tower, and the principal front is rather elegant than grand 
in its appearance, the chief ornament being a handsome circular or Catherine-wheel 
window. The interior is however one of the most beautiful and effective in Munich, 
and affords ample proof that the Romanesque style is admirably adapted for reli- 
gious edifices. Nothing can be more impressive than the effect produced on the 
spectator on his first entrance; and the “^m religious light,” which is but sparingly 
admitted through the round headed windows, is admirably adapted for exhibiting 
the gaudily coloured frescoes on gold grounds, which cover the vaulted roof, to 
perfection. These, if exposed to a full blaze of light, would doubtlessly have a 
tawdry and disagreeable effect; but thus seen, they produce an impression of sub- 
dued and refined splendour, in admirable accordance both with the style of archi- 
tecture and the gorgeous ceremonies of the catholic church. Four massive piers 
and eight marble pillars, divide the interior of the building into three aisles, the 
central one being left perfectly clear, while those at the sides contain seats for the 
congregation, and over these side aisles are private galleries for the use of the 
royal family and the court, which are approached from the palace by a separate 
entrance. 

The western front of the old palace which is by no means remarkable for beauty, 
is situated in a narrow street, which can scarcely be said to belong to the most 
handsome even of the old town. This street however terminates in, and indeed 
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fonoB a continuation of the nwgi^cent St. Ludwig’s Strasse, which is justly celebrated 
as the most beautiful jn Gemu&y or perhaps in Europe. At the point where the 
streets unite, is situated the Fel^erre^alle or Loggia, a handsome building in the 
Bomanesque style of architecture, which forms the southern extremity of the St. 
Ludwig’s Strasse. On a basement one hundred and seventeen feet long, fifty eight 
feet deep and seventeen feet high, rises a hall open on three sides, the longer of 
which is formed of three bold circular arches and which is surmounted by a hand- 
some attic, together reaching to a height of seventy feet above the basement. A 
fli ght of steps leads to the centre arch fornung the entrance to the hall, and each 
of the side arches contains a statue in bronze about ten feet high; the one repre- 
senting the famous Count Tilly, who commanded the Bavarians and Imperialists 
during the early part of the thirty years’ war, and the other Prince von Wrede 
the leader of the Bavarian armies during the wars of Napoleon. Both these statues 
are from the designs of Schwanthaler, and are in every respect worthy of his fame. 

On the western side of the street, opposite the palace, stands the handsome 
Theatiner church, commenced in 1661, by the elector Ferdinand Maria, in conse- 
quence of a vow made by his wife Adelaide, (the result of which was supposed 
to have been the birth of a son, afteiw'ards the elector Maximilian Emanuel), it 
was however not completed till 1767. It is throughout in the overloaded and de- 
based style of art prevalent during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but 
notwithstanding the many faults discoverable in the details, has a noble and striking 
appearance on the whole. The interior contains some] apparently good pictures, 
but they are so obscured by dirt as to render it difficult to speak with certainty 
on the subject. In the vaults beneath, repose the remains of several members 
of the rdgning family, and two of their monuments in the body of the church, 
deserve the attention of the visitor. The sacristy formerly contained a considerable 
number of pictures by the old masters, which have of late years been rexnoved to 
the Finakothek, and in their place is to be seen a fine painting of the burial of 
Christ, executed by Heinrich von Hess, after his return from Italy, in 1820. 

From the point formed by the new wing of the palace on one aide, the Thea- 
tiner church on the other, and the Loggia in the centre, the St. Ludwig’s Strasse 
extends in a straight line for the distance of about three-quarters of a mile, bounded 
on either side by buildings each of which is worthy the name of a palace. First 
appears the Odeon-platz, which takes its name from a handsome building dedi- 
cated to musical performances, apd in which the masked balls take place during 
the Carneval. The opposite side of the square is formed by the handsome facade 
of the Leuchtenbeig palace, whidi we shall describe more particularly when we 
come to speak of the c<dleotion of pictitres it contains; and in front of these buildings 
stand two noble bronze statues of the composers Gluck and Orlando di Lasso. 
Farther on is the noble front of the palace of Duke Maximilian of BayesBi*!Krken- 
feld , completed in 1833, from the dewgns of Klenze, the interior of wMch emrtains 
some handsome apartments, with decorations in fresco by Bobert Langer, and 
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Bcolptures in relief frcm the designs of Schwanthalel*. Nearly opposite is the vast 
facade of the Eoyal library, a building which is striking from its extreme simplicity, 
and which notwithstanding the almost total absence of ornament, deserves to be 
considered as one of the finest in Munich. It is in the Florentine style of archi- 
tecture, and with the exception of the basement is composed entirely of brick; yet 
there is nothing of the mean or barrack -like appearance too often to be observed 
in structures of this material, and its effect is severe and grand, without the least 
appearance of heaviness or want of harmony. In front of the entrance are four 
sitting statues of colossal size, representing Homer, Thucydides, Aristotle and Hip- 
pocrates, the two former by C. Meyer, and the two latter by Sanguinetti. The 
attitudes of these figures are noble and impressive, and their presence adds greatly 
to the pleasing effect produced by the building as a whole, but it is to be regretted 
that the limestone of which they are composed is not of better quality, as though 
they have been erected but a few years, they already show evident symptoms 
of decay. 

The interior of this building is in every respect worthy of the exterior, and the 
staircase by which the visitor ascends to the upper apartments is grand and noble 
in the extreme. It is decorated with allegorical paintings of the sciences in their 
connexion with art and religion, and w^ith marble statues of Albert V. and Louis I. 
the two princes to whose patronage the institution owes its present flourishing con- 
dition ; and on the walls of the corridors, are medallions of the learned men of all 
times and countries. The lower story is devoted to the prc8cr\^ation of the archives 
of the state, while the upper contains two large and handsome reading rooms, and 
the apartments appropriated to the library, which last are two stories high. At 
present the number of books contained in this institution amounts to nearly a mil- 
lion, including a large number of ancient works and rare manuscripts, the most 
remarkable of which are exhibited to visitors in the apartment called the Saal der 
Cimelien,. on the first stoiy, and among which arc to be found many curious manu- 
scripts richly ornamented with miniatures, and the famous prayerbook (rf* the emperor 
Maximilian, with drawings by Albrecht Diirer and Lucas Cranach. Among flie 
historical curiosities are letters from the elector Frederic V. of the Palatinate, to 


his wife Elizabeth of England, the daughter of James the first, and mother of the 
celebrated Prince Rupert. One of the excellent arrangements of this institution 
consists in allowing scholars and men of letters to carry such works as they may 
require to their own homes for perusal, in some instances they have even been 
sent to a considerable disumce from the capital, and it is gratif^ng to learn that 
in scarcely a single instance has this liberality been abased. 

Adjoining the Royal Library stands the church of St Ludwig, celebrated throughout 
the citiHzed worid fbr containing the frescoes of Comelhis, woAs on ^^ch Vblnmes 
of criticism have 4>een alreaily written, and which arc eertamly among flie most 
remarkable artistic productions of modem times. The church is rituated oil the 
eastern side flic St Ludwig's Strassc, at no great distence from its northern extre- 
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mity, and the style of architecture adopted is that of the Bomaneeque or circular 
arched Gothic, common in the ecclesiastical structures of Italy from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth centuries. The porch of the church consist of three circular 
arches supported by pillars, the capitals of which are richly ornamented with sculp- 
tured fruit and flowers. Above, in five niches are figures of Christ and the four 
evangdists, beautifully executed in stone by L. von Schwanthaler ; while the upper 
part of the facade which rises in the form of a gable, contains a handsome rosette 
window and is surmounted by a richly ornamented cross. At the sides of the gable 
are statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the front of the church is flanked by 
two towers which rise to the height of two hundred and twenty feet. A colonnade 
of circular arches connects the church on either side with two houses in a similar 
style of architecture, one of which is the residence of the clergy and the other of 
the architect F. von Gartner. The general effect of the exterior of the church is 
rather rich and pleasing than grand or impressive; and the square towers termi- 
nated by octagonal spires, can scarcely be said to be remarkable either for lightness 
or beauty of any description. It may be added, that the ground-plan of the building 
is in the form of a Latin cross and that the roof is composed of coloured tiles, so 
arranged as to give it the appearance of being covered by a rich carpet, a mode 
of decoration the effect of which is at once novel and beautiful. 

The interior of the church however amply compensates the visitor for any dis- 
appointment he may have suffered from the exterior. Anything more strikingly 
rich and magnificent than the view which meets the eye upon entering the building 
is scarcely to be conceived, an effect which is to attributed neither to the architect 
nor the painter individually, but to the exquisite harmony which pervades the building 
as a whole. The roof is glowing with the many coloured robes of saints and 
patriarchs, richly decorated altars are seen on every side, while the chastened light 
admitted sparingly but judiciously through windows of frosted glass, throws a tone 
over the entire scene which may be described as almost magical. When to this is 
added the solemn peal of the organ, the full chorus of the singers^ and the gorgeous 
ritual of the cathohc church, the effect which the whole is calculated to produce 
upon the imagination may easily be conceived, nor is the visitor surprized at per- 
ceiving that a large portion of the congregation kneeling around him, are affected 
even to tears. 

With regard to the works of art which cover so large a portion of the walls of 
this church, we must be understood to pronounce our opinion with the greatest 
diffidence, and that if we did not find them individually considered, so perfect as 
they have been pronounced to be by many German critics, we on the other hand 
by no means consider our judgment as infallible. The whole of the pictures in 
the church form a grand series, representing the prindpal events descril^ or pre- 
dicted in holy writ, from the creation of the world to the last jprigment, an idea 
which must be acknowledged to be grawl and comprehenrive in the extreme, and 
to require talents of the hipest order in the execution. The piincqwl events 
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depicted are the creation, the fall of Satan, indicating the origin of evil; the birth 
of Chriet, the crucifixion, and at loagth the last judgment; while the old and new 
covenante, the sufferings and progress of the church and its final triumph, aie 
represented by means of groups of Patriarchs, Saints, Martyrs and Missionaries, 
from Adam to Francis Xavier, the apostle of the East. That these subjects and 
groups are nobly conceived and admirably executed, must we think be universally 
admitted; among them are figures which it would be difficult to equal for grace, 
dignity and beauty, in the works of the masters of either the ancient or modem 
schools, while the arrangement of the groups shows in most instances a consum- 
mate knowledge of the powers and resources of art; but it may be doubted if 
equal judgment has been shewn in the choice of the subjects, events of such an 
incomprehensible nature and magnitude as the creation and end of the world, must 
ever defy the powers even of the most highly gifted mortals to imagine, much less 
to delineate; and the presumption of the attempt seems to us to be ever punished 
by failure in the execution. 

A certain rawness of colouring and want of those qualities which painters call 
tone and keeping, which we have before remarked as apparently inseparable from 
fresco painting, is to be observed in most if not all of these compositions, although 
as we have above stated, it is prevented from injuring the general effect by the 
admirable manner in which the church is lighted. The bright blue back -grounds 
spangled with gilt stars and tongues, on which the groups of patriarchs and saints 
are painted, also appears to us to be of veiy questionable taste and certiunly cal- 
culated to injure the effect of the compositions. The picture of the creation is to 
our mind altogether unsatisfactory, it is wanting in that visionary indistinctness which 
should ever accompany an attempt to portray the Deity, and which produces so 
thrilling an eficct on the imagination in Martin’s admirable picture of this subject. 
Here, however the creator appears in the hard and palpable form of an old man 
in a fiery brick-dust coloured robe, and the effect is consequently, in spite of 
much dignity both in the features and attitude, one that narrowly Orders on the 
ludicrous. 

The whole of the space behind the high altar of the church is devoted ti> thO' 
great picture of the last judgment, which is one of the hugest in the world, being 
not less than sixty-three feet in height by thirty-nine in breadth. The comporition 
which contains a perfect multitude of figures, is divided into three large groups, 
each of which is composed of several smaller ones. In the upper part of the 
picture is seen the Bedeemer throned upon the clouds as judge of the world, at 
his feet the Holy Virgin and John the Baptist as mediators, and around him die 
patriarchs and saints of die old and new testaments. In the centre of die ptetute- 
is seen the aigel of the ^localypse, with the unsealed book of life ao^ deat h, and 
the four with the trumpets summoning the dead to judgment; while on one 

aide the blessed ascend to heaven and on the other the condemned are dragged 
down by dAmnns to eternal misery. In the centre of the lower group is die- 
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archangel Michael, dividing the dead as they arise from the grave and pointing 
out thrir destmationB , on the one hand the ascent of the accepted, on tiie other 
the flight and deepatr of the rejected. The figures of the Sedeemer, the sum- 
moiung angftlw and the archangel Michael, thus separate the picture vertically 
through the centre, and divide the various groups of the blessed from those of the 
condemned, an arrangement which renders the whole of the composition easy of 
comprehension, notwithstanding its great size and the vast number of figures of 
which it consists. In the foreground of the picture is seen the figure of a woman 
about to be seized by demons, who turns imploringly to an angel who defends 
her from them with his flaming sword ; this is intended to express the influence of 
the Virgin at the throne of the eternal judge, and thus connect the action of the 
lower part of the picture with that of the upper. At the entrance to the infernal 
re^ons is seen the prince of darkness with his feet on Legest (the betrayer of the 
Germans to the Romans), and Judas Iscariot, as representatives of treason and 
apostacy: while above him personifications of the seven deadly sins, are driven 
downwards by the evening angels. Among these we perceive Hypocrisy depicted 
under the guise of a Monk, a freedom we should little have expected in a catholic 
country, the government of which has ever shown itself favourable to the religious 
orders. Far more objectionable in our opinion is the liberty taken by the artist on 
the other side of the picture, where several historical personages are represented as 
ascending to heaven, among others the poet Dante and the painter Beato Angeliko 
da Fiesole. It is surely a piece of assumption little becoming any mere mortal, to 
assert either through word or picture that one man has found mercy before tlie 
most high, and another not; tlie artist has the right to paint hypocrisy as con- 
demned to eternal mght, but not to introduce into his picture the portraits of any 
notorious hypocrites of either the present or former ages. He might have con- 
ducted parsonified virtues to heaven, but should have left Dante and Fiesole to the 
judgment of their maker. 

That this picture possesses aU the sublime attributes which have been claimed 
for it by the admirers of Cornelius, we will certainly not take upon ourselves to 
deny; but whatever may be its merits as a composition, it is certainly not on the 
whole pleasing as a picture. The artist appears to have intentionally avoided all 
the graceful effects of %ht and ^ade and the harmony and richness of colouring, 
as unwenthy of the dignity of his subject, and to have confined himself to mere 
groupe of figures, rdieved a Une background. That this may be pleasmg to 
the admirers of what is called ^‘hi^ art,” we believe to be very possible; but tiiat 
it caa ever be understood or appremated by the mass of the people, for which 
after all pictures in a phee of public worship must be intended, we must certainly 
venture to efi^tute. That tfak severe s^le of art is incapable of becoming popular 
ai the present day, is proved by the fact (hat the urtists of the Munich echool 
have alrea^ abandoned it, and anyone who has visited the Bavarian capital and 
studied the splendid picture uf the same subject ft»m the pencil of Rubens in the 
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Finakothek^ will be certain to make conaparieoiia not greatly to the advantage of 
the modem painting. 

The meet pleasing picture of the series is in our opinion that of tiie Magi and 
Shepherds adoring the new-born Savtoor^ whieli adorns the side akar on ^left 
of the entrance, which is a work of deddedly high character and one of the most 
admirable altar-pieces we ever beheld. The picture of the crucifixion on the op- 
posite side is also a noble picture; and in addition to these three altars, there are 
eight smaller ones, which like the larger are composed of white marble. Each of 
these smaller altars is adorned with the image of the saint to whom it is dedicated, 
carved in wood in the most masterly style; the confessionals on each side the 
church are also beautifully decorated in the same maimer. 

The St. Ludwig’s Strasse is terminated by a handsome open place 4pr square 
called the Universitatsplatz, from one side of it being occiqned by the building called 
the Ludwig -Maximilian’s -University. This is a plain but hand^me building in the 
Italian style of the middle ages, consisting of a long facade with projecting wings, 
each of the small double windows being ornamented by a medallion portrait of 
some eminent man of learning. The entrance consists of an arched hall open 
towards the square, and the ceiling of which is supported by pillars ; this leads by 
a handsome staircase lighted by windows of painted glass, to the Aula, a noble 
apartment appropriated to the public academical meetings, and in which is a statue 
of King Louis and busts of several of tlie most eminent benefactors of the esta- 
blishment, all of which are from the chisel of Schwanthaler. The Universitatsplatz 
is decorated by two plain but handsome fountains, the form of which accords well 
with that of the neighbouring buildings and from which a plentiful supply of water 
flows incessantly into the marble basins beneath. The splendid street is here closed 
by the new St. Ludwig’s gate, a noble triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, 
richly decorated with reliefs in marble and eight statues of victory of tlie same 
material. It is now (1850) completed with the exception of part of the sculptures; 
but still surrounded with scafiPolding, which remains fcH* the purpose of raising the 
group of figures which is to adorn the summit, to its final resting place. This will 
consist of a figure of Bavaria in a triumphal car drawn by four Hons, which is now 
in course of execution. The architect of thift beautiful erection is Herr von Gartner, 
and the sculptures were executed at Borne, from the designs and under the siqM^- 
intendaoce of J. M. von Wagner. 

The splendid buUdingB which have of late years been erected in the new town 
of Mkmich must not however be permitted to entirely divert our attention fixwu those 
of the old cky; the most remarkable of which is the cathedral, a huge but ex- 
tremely ugly building of red btieky situated in the midst of a Ubjfintk of nanow 
lanes in the most crowded part of the town. The towers which rise t^ the height 
of tiiree humhed and thirty abr Gemup feet, are terminated by itt d iaped ctyola sy 
which are visible £br an hnmeDse distance in the surromidiBg eounlry a n d* are pe^iv 
hi^s as nogmeeM apeeimens of Gothic areUteeture as are to fiound m Europe; 
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yet seen from a distance espedidly from the opposite bonk of the Isar, in the 
warm glow of a summer evening or by moonlight, they produce an extremely 
picturesque effect and serve to ^ve Munich a peculiar appearance which distin- 
guishes it at a glance from any other capital. The interior of the church is not 
more remarkable for taste than the exterior, and the octagonal pillars which support 
the r(raf are so many towering deformities. It is however difficult to say what its 
original effect may have been, as this is effectually marred by a tasteless and tawdry 
erection called a t rium phal arch, in the French-Coiinthian style of the seventeenth 
century. The choir is ornamented with carvings in wood executed between the 
years 1772 and 1780, which are by no means remarkable for beauty, and afford 
a ain g iilAr contrast to the older works of the same kind to be found within the 
church, which in spite of the thick coat of varnish by which they are covered, 
are evidently of high merit. The high altar is ornamented with Corinthian columns 
in the same style as the erection in the centre of the church, and a picture of the 
assumption of the Virgin, by Peter Candid, which like the other paintings, which 
adorn the munerous side chapels, is of very mediocre quality. 

The most remarkable monument in the church is that of the Emperor Louis 
(Ludwig) sumamed the Bavarian, consisting of a sarcophagus of red marble sur- 
rounded by figures in bronze of the size of life, which are executed in a very 
masterly manner. This splendid tomb was executed in 1622, from the designs of 
Peter Candid, at the command of the Elector Maximilian 1.; beneath it is to be 
seen the original stone which covered the grave of the emperor, and which is ex- 
tremely interesting as a work of ancient art. The Turkish .flag captured by Maxi- 
milian Emanuel at Belgrade, and many other historical mementos are to be seen 
here, and the antiquarian will find abundant objects of interest in the munerous 
ancient tombs and sculptui'es which adorn both the exterior and interior of the 
dmreh, which is considered of superior sanctity to any other in Munich, and is 
consequently much frequented by the devout. From an early hour in the morning, 
on every day in the year, this church is the scene of reli^ous ceremonies and the 
gathering place of the pious. It is never empty, and a class of persons appear to 
exist who spend the greater part of their time within its walls. Here the tinkle 
of tiie mass bell seems never to be silent, and when the arm of the sacristan rests 
from swinging the censor at one altar, a new relay of officials commence the cere- 
monies at anotiier. Processions of priests bearing the host either to or from some 
of the numerous side chapels, are constantly met with within the building and 
sometimes in the neighbouring streets; andthrir appearance seems to exercise an almost 
magical influence on high and low, old and young. The well dressed man of 
lifts his hat, bows witii a peculiar gesture supposed to represent kneeling, and 
makes the sign of the cross Muth his white-gloved hand; wlffie the honest peasant 
from the moimtains falls plump upon his knees, grasping his green hat wiffi both 
hands and lifting his l»onaed fime to heaven in undissembled devotion. A party 
of quarrelsome market-women hecoilae rilent as if by a miracle at the sound of the 
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bell in the hand of a chorister, and every passenger of whatever rank or station 
appears affected with the same involuntary and spontaneous reverence. There is 
something impressive and even affecting in this universal homage, which proves 
the power which the Roman church even in the nineteenth century, still possesses 
over the hearts and minds of its adherents. 

The other churches in the old town of Munich scarcely deserve a particular aotice ; 
externally they are by no means striking as specimens of architecture, and their inte- 
riors which have been for the most part re - constructed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are overloaded with tawdry ornaments, gilded images of saints 
and indifferent pictures. The church of St. Michael however deserves in some 
degree to be excepted from this general censure, at least as far as regards the 
interior, the boldly arched roof of which, in spite of the too great amount of orna- 
ment which disfigures the building, has a striking and impressive effect. The ob- 
ject which principally attracts strangers to the spot is however Thorwaldscn’s noble 
monument of the Duke of Leuchtenberg (Eugene Beauhamais). The departed 
hero is represented in Roman costume, bearing a wreath of laurel in his right hand 
while the left is pressed upon his heart, as indicative of his motto : Honneur ei 
Fidelili^\ which is inscribed on the tomb beside him. On the opposite side is seen 
the genius of history recording his deeds, w^hile above, hover the winged represen- 
tatives of death and immortality, the one bearing an extinguished, the other a burning 
torch. Although in general no admirers of the allegorical style either in painting 
or sculpture, we must confess that the whole of this composition struck us as 
simple and beautiful in the extreme, and as well worthy of’ the high fame of its 
designer. 

Although the older churches of Munich are seldom visited by strangers, they 
arc much more frequented by the inhabitants for the purposes of devotion, than 
the handsomer structures of recent erection. A degree of sanctity appears to be 
attributed to these ancient edifices which is w’anting in tlie modem ; and w'hilc 
(except during divine service), the churches of the new town would be empty but 
for the groups of strangers attracted thither by the pictures, those of the old are 
never free from devotees , sometimes counting their bead»< in silent prayer and 
sometimes w'atching the candles they have lighted before the shrines of their favo- 
rite saints. The numerous rude models of legs, arms and otlier parts of the human 
frame, as also those of dogs, horses and other animals, which more rarely decorate 
these altars, and which are seldom or never seen on those of the new churches, 
attest the gratitude of those who have recovered from disease or escaped from 
accident, by the mediation of the saints before whose images tliey are deposited, 
and also the greater popularity of the more ancient places of worship. 


5 
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CHAPTER III. 

EaMbitiont of Art and Antiquity at Munich. The Glyptothek. Gallery for Exhibitions 
of Art and Industry. The Basilica. The Pinakothek. The Neva Pinakothek. 

The Leuchtenberg Gallery. The Gallery at Schleissheim. 

In the handsome but quiet suburb called the Maximilian’s Vorstadt, far from the 
noise and bustle of the city, a group of buildings was erected by the command of 
the Ex-king, which from their contiguity and the purposes to which they are de- 
voted, are intended to express to intimate connection existing between Art, Science 
and Religion. These are the Glyptothek, the Gallery for exhibitions of Art and 
Industry and the Church of the Basilica. 

Passing an immense obelisk one hundred feet in height, composed entirely of 
bronze, and erected in 1833 to the memory of the ten thousand Bavarians who 
fell in the Russian campaign of 1812; we enter a neat parklike enclosure, on the 
opposite sides of which arise two buildings which for simple dignity and purity of 
style are worthy of the best ages of Greece. That to the right is the Glyptothek, 
commenced by command of the Ex -king (at that time Crown -prince) in 1818, 
from the designs of Leo von Elenze; but not completed till 1830. It is devoted 
to the exhibition of the Royal collection of sculptures, both ancient and modem, 
and consists of a single story resting on a basement of moderate height. It has 
no external windows, the apartments being lighted entirely from the roof, and the 
ground -plan is a square, with a court in the centre. The principal front which 
is composed entirely of marble, presents a portico of the Ionic order consisting of 
eight columns in front and foiu: inner or anti -columns; the whole resting on three 
lofty steps, between which are smaller ones for the convenience of visitors. The 
sides of the pediment are ornamented by sphinxes, and the centre with the owl of 
Minerva, while the field (Tympanon) is occupied by a group of figures representing 
workmen employed in the various branches of the plastic art. On either side of 
the portico are three large niches containing colossal statues of white marble, repre- 
senting on the one band Phidias, Pericles and Hadrian as the principal promoters 
and patrons of ancient sculpture, and on the other Vulcan, Prometheus and Das- 
daluB, as the mythical inventors and founders of the plastic arts in metal, clay 
and stone. 

A pair- of richly ornamented bronze doors admits us into the vestibule , from 
which we proceed through a series of apartments containing a not very extensive; 
but exceedingly choice and valuable collection of ancient sculptures, commencing 
with those of Egypt and ending with those of Rome. The walls of all these 
apartments are composed of artificial marble of a deep red or green colour, and 
which has an admirable effect in relieving the sculptures. The ceilings are richly 
ornamented with a profusion of gilding, and coloured marbles, which has been com- 
plained of by some critics, perhaps justly, as havmg a tendency to distract the 
attention from more important objects; but it must be admitted that the general 
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effect is splendid and beautiful in the extreme. A more valid objection, at least in 
our opinion, has been made to the extensive restorations which have been effected 
in the ancient statues, all the wanting portions of which have been replaced, and 
the groups of Greeks and, Etrurians now stand before us perfect to their very 
finger’s ends. The name of Thorwaldsen, by whom these restorations were effected, 
is no doubt sufficient warrant for their having been performed in the most Judicious 
manner, and it cannot be denied that to the spectator the effect of the perfect 
statue is infinitely more agreeable than of a few mutilated fragments. It may 
however be doubted if even Thorwaldsen always succeeded in guessing the inten« 
tion of the ori^nal artist from the remaining portions of the statue, and it would 
perhaps have been better if the groups had been entirely executed anew, and the 
ancient fragments placed beside them for comparison. 

The first apartment is devoted to a small but choice and costly collection of 
Egyptian sculptures, the second to early Greek and Etruscan woiks, in which is 
seen the transition from the cold lifeless style of the Egyptians, to the admirable 
and lifelike productions of the Greeks of a later The most important work 

in this room is apparently a figure of the Grecian Venus (Aphrodite), with the 
pomegranite blossom in her hand, and which is a truly beautiful production. The 
next saloon contains the sculptures discovered in lt<ll in the isle of Egina, and 
which formerly decorated a temple of Pallas erected or rebuilt in commemoration 
of the victory over the Persians at Salamis. The extreme beauty and lifelike atti> 
tudes of these figures, which almost seem in motion, is singularly contrasted by the 
lifeless character of the countenances, all of which present a kind of stereotyped 
laughing expression which is exceedingly disagreeable, and difficult to account for in 
the works of men who in other respects were such consummate masters of their 
art ; unless indeed on the supposition that they followed in this respect the example 
of older works, the style of which had become sacred from its antiquity. On the 
wall of this apartment is a representation of the temple from which the sculptures 
were obtained, as is supposed to have existed when in a perfect state. 

The next three apartments are filled with specimens of Grecian sculpture belonging 
to the most flourishing period of the arts. All these works are extremely beautiAil; 
but with a few exceptions a large portion of each statue is of modern workman- 
ship. In the middle of the second of these rooms, which is c^d the Saloon rf 
Bacchus, is the figure of a sleeping Satyr known as the Barberini haun, which^ is 
probably unsurpassable for the beaufy of execution and attention to nature wh ich 
it displays. The chest seems to be actually heaving with the deep drawn breath 
of drunken sleep, while the utter listlessness of the limbs seem to indicate that the 
figure has fallen into its present position from utter inability to proceed a step 
farther. The apartment called the saloon of Niobe also contains some woriu 
wonderful beauty, among which may be noticed the Vcmis with a dolpbm. in the 
aftmA attitude as the Idedioean; and the terribly beautiful bead of the Gorgon,^ the 
MedusaBondinati, so called firnm the palace at Borne in which itwas fonneriy deponted. 

5 * 
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We now enter a suite consisting of one small and two large apartments, which 
contain no works of antiquity, being intended as places of repose for the visitor 
during his wanderings. The ceilings and walls of these apartments are covered 
with fresco paintings from the designs of Cornelius, and executed partly by him- 
self and partly by professors Zimmermann and Schlotthauer , under his super- 
intendance. The first saloon contains representations of the mythology of the 
Greeks. The empires of the children of Saturn, Jupiter as ruler of Olympus or 
the upper heavens, and Juno as that of the lower. Neptime as god of the sea, 
and Pluto as that of the infernal regions. The other pictures represent the four 
elements, the seasons of the year and the hours of the day, all of which are under 
the guidance and direction of Eros or the god of love. To convey any idea of 
these compositions which contain allegorical representations of almost every object 
either in or out of nature, by mere words would be impossible, and it may there- 
fore be sufficient to say that although certainly not very intelligible without the 
aid of the guide book ; they afford ample evidence of great fertility of imagination 
and immense knowledge of the resources of his art, on part of the designer; and 
that they display greater harmony of colouring and mellowness of tone, than is 
observable in the majority of the frescoes which exist in such great profusion in 
the capital of Bavaria. 

Passing through a small apartment decorated with representations of the Miths 
of Prometheus and Pandora, we enter another large saloon which is devoted to 
paintings of the Trojan war. Here we have the whole story told at full length, 
from the marriage of Peleus and Thetis to the distruction of Troy, partly in pic- 
tures by Cornelius and partly in reliefs by Schwanthaler. The pictures in this 
apartment are more pleasing, probably because more intelligible than those in the 
saloon of the Gods, and collectively considered they may be pronounced works of 
the very highest character, although many of the figures are not free from a certain 
amount of exaggeration both in attitude and expression. The picture which struck 
us as the most remarkable is that of the combat for the body of Patrocles, which 
is in every respect a noble composition. 

In the next apartment, which is caUed the hall of Heroes, the exhibition of an- 
cient sculpture recommences. One of the most interesting statues in this room is 
that of Alexander the great, according to Winckelmann, the only original portrait 
of this prince in existence. In the centre of the hall is a remarkably fine figure 
of Jason, composed of various varieties of marble, and which as well as that of 
Alexander, is supposed to be the work of Lysippus. Here is also a noble bust 
of Pericles, and various other busts and statues not leas interesting as historical 
mementos than as works of art. The next saloon is devoted to the remains of 
Roman art, and the numerous altars, candelabra, vases and sarcophagi, shew how 
largely sculpture was employed during the time of the empire, while whole rows 
of busts and portrait statues, indicate how partial the Romans were to this method 
of transmitting their features to posterity, and the exquisite perfection to which they 
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carried this branch of art. Among the most beautiful of these works may be 
noticed a statue of Augustus and another of his wife Livia Drusilla, both probably 
the work of Greek artists. There is also a truly noble bust of Cicero, and many 
of the reliefs on the sarcophagi are of the most refined and exquisite workmanship. 

The last apartment appropriated to the works of the ancients, contains statues in 
bronze and coloured marbles. In the centre of the floor is an antique mosaic, and 
in a niche in the wall a statue in bronze of a draped female figure, said to be 
the most beautiful specimen of Etruscan workmanship which has descended to 
modern times ; the head is however modern , having been restored by Thorwaldsen. 
Here is also an exquisite statue of a River -god in black marble, and another of 
Ceres in black and white. We now enter a large saloon devoted to the works of 
modern sculptors, and its destination is indicated by the representation of the Phoenix 
rising from its ashes and the medallions of Nicola Pisano, M. Angelo, Canova and 
Thorwaldsen, which decorate the ceiling. The gems of‘ this collection are C’anova’s 
exquisite statues of Paris and Venus, both of which are familiar to every one through 
the medium of casts, and therefore require no particular remarks on the present 
occasion. Here is also an extremely beautiful figure of Adonis from the chisel of 
Thorwaldsen, a bust of Louis I. of Bavaria the founder of the collection, by tlie 
same artist, one of Napoleon by Spalla and numerous other works, all of the highest 
merit. This is the last apartment of the gallery, and on leaving it we find our- 
selves once more in the vestibule by which we entered. 

Opposite the Glyptothek, stands the Gallery for exhibitions of Art and Industry 
(Kunst- und Indtislrie-Ausstellungsgebaude), a truly beautiful building, and like 
that last mentioned, in the purest style of Greek architecture. The portico which 
is composed of six Corinthian columns, stands upon a much higher basement than 
the opposite building, and is approached by a handsome flight of steps. The summit 
of the pediment is ornamented by the figure of a Phoenix and the angles by the 
lions of Bavaria. In the centre is a group of sculptured figures by Schwan- 
thaler, representing Bavaria crowning the successful candidates in the arts. The 
interior of the building contains seven large and four small saloons, all lighted from 
the roof, and which are alternately appropriated to exhibitions of arts and manu- 
factures; but except on these occasions are not opened to the public. This building 
is connected in the rear with the monastery of the Benedictines and the splendid 
new church of St. Boniface, or as it is generally called the Basilica. 

This church which is one of the largest of those recently erected at Munich, 
presents a complete contrast both in the style of its architecture and the materials 
of which it is composed, to the buildings in its vicinity; for while these as above 
stated, are constructed of marble and in the severest Grecian style, the Basilica is 
for the most part of brick and in the Romanesque or transition style of the middle 
ages. As however the situation of the buildings renders it impoteible that the 
whole group can be seen at once, this contrast which would otherwise be very 
disadvantageous to the last mentioned structure, is effectually prevented from injuring 
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the general effect The church takes its name of the Basilica from the similarity 
of its form to that of the ancient Greek and Roman courts of Justice, which bore 
this name, and the form of which was frequently adopted in the early Christian 
churches. 

The exterior of the church which is not remarkably striking, presents an open 
colonnade of eight pillars, supporting circular arches, beneath which are the three 
entrances, the centre one being richly ornamented with sculptured decorations and 
two masterly statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. The effect of the interior of the 
church is impressive and beautiful in the extreme. Four rows of colums each 
twenty -five feet high, and the shafts of which are each composed of a sin^e 
block of light grey marble , divide the church into a broad central nave and four 
narrow side aisles; those nearest the walls containing seats for the congregation, 
the rest of the space being entirely free. The columns , including the two which 
support the organ gallery, are sixty-six in number, their feet and capitals being of 
wWte marble, the latter richly sculptured and each being different in design from 
the others ; vine branches and ears of com (emblematic of the last supper), forming 
however the principal ornaments in all. The two centre rows of columns support 
on circular arches the walls of the nave, which rise considerably higher than those 
at the sides of the church, and afford the space for the series of fresco paintings which 
we shall presently describe. The central nave is two hundred and sixty- two feet 
in length by fifty-two in breadth, and eighty-six in height. The wood-work of the 
roof according to the fashion in the basilicas of' the middle ages, is left uncovered 
by an inner ceiling, and is richly ornamented with gold; while the interior of the 
roof above is painted of a deep blue colour and spangled with gold stars. 

The pavement of the church is composed of coloured marbles , as are also the side 
walls to the height of twelve or fourteen feet. The altars, which are fiv^ in number 
are composed of the same rich materials, and in the niche behind the principal or 
high altar is a large painting of the saviour, as the chief and sjmbol of the tri- 
umphant church, surrounded by a triple glory; at bis feet the holy Virgin as the 
mediatress, and St. John the baptist as the prophet of the new covenant. Beneath 
are representations of the saints by whose exertions and suffeiings, the German 
nation was converted to Christianity. The whole of these paintings are on a gold 
ground, which has certainly a fine eflcct in throwing the high altar forward, but 
it is to be regretted that more care has not been token to provide for their dura- 
bility Although tlie church is scarcely finished and not yet (1850) consecrated, 
a large portion of the gilded surface presents a mass of unsightly stains , apparently 
the effects of damp, and M^hich promises but badly for the duration of tlie frescoes. 

The walls of the nave are devoted to a grand series of pictures representing the 
preachings, miracles and final martyrdom, of the great apostle of Germany, St. Bo- 
niface. The superintendance of this great work was entrusted by king Louis to 
Heinrich von Hess; but he was assisted both in the design and execution of the 
plantings, by numerous other artists. The larger of these compositions are twenty- 
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two feet broad bj ten feet seven incbes bi^, and die smaller which are of an 
octagonal form, are about six feet in diameter. As works of art they are in our 
opinion superior to any other of the numerous pictures of die same kind, which 
are to be seen in such immense profusion in the churches and palaces of Munich, 
iliere is a solemn reli^ous emestness and rqtose perceptible in the majority of 
these paintings, which impresses the mind infinitely more deeply than the copibats 
of gods and heroes which form the subjects of so many of these worics, and they 
are at the same time more pleasing because more readily understood, than the 
allegorical representations of virtues and vices, of which others are composed. 
Here everything is simple and unexaggerated, and never have we seem better 
representations of mingled priestly dignity and apostolic mildness, than in the 
figures of Boniface and his companions, throughout this series. It would be indeed 
difficult to say which of these paintings deserves the palm of superiority over its 
fellows ; but those that impressed us especially, were tlie sixth and eleventh of the 
series, the one representing the saint in the act of hewing down the dniidical oak, 
and the oriier his martyrdom. The last indeed appears to us to be perfect in its 
kind , nor can anything be more effective than the contrast between the wdld rage 
of the unconverted heathen, and the passive yet dignified bearing of the s^t and 


his associates. 

Above the principal series of pictures and between the windows, is anotlier, con- 
sisting of representations of the various martyrdoms and miracles which accompa- 
nied the long struggle between the Christian and heathen systems of religion in 
Germany; from the first introduction of the former by St. Maximilian A. D. 284. 
till its final triumph under Charlemagne, and the coronation of that prince as em- 
peror in A. D. 800. As these pictures are the work of the same artists that exe- 
cuted the former series, they are probably not inferior as works of art; but tlieir 
smaller size and the great height at which they are situated, render it difficu t to 
pronounce a judgment; they have also the disadvantage of being executed on go 
backgrounds, which in our opinion must always have an injurious effect upon 
paintings, whether in oil or fresco. Below the principal series and between e 
arches which support the walls of the nave, are portraits of thirty four Fopes, 
copied from originals at Rome and executed in fresco by Janssen. 

The effect of the interior of this church is as we have already stat^ exMme y 
beautiful , but it is altogether of a different character from that of the ot er ® _ 

in the same style of architecture at Munich. In St. Ludwig's church and likej^ 
in the royal chapel, a dim twUight is preserved throughout ‘I*® 
has a considerable effect on the imagination and seems adimrably adaph^ te a 
catholic place of worship , in which the congregation take ut tt e p m 
service. In the B«,ilica however aU is light and cheerfiA »d though wu»^w. 

«e frosted to prevent the admi««on of a futt blaze of ^ghtjhar n«mb« r«^ 

the “palpable obscure,” prevailing in the other chi^hes ntunrly 

withsLLg the profusion of gold, marble and brilliant odours, which meets the 
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eye in every direction, the general effect is indeed rich and splendid, but far from 
being gaudy or oppressive, and it is at first puzzling to account for the reason 
why the same materials should produce such a different impression here and in the 
royal apartments. The cause is probably to be found in the different size of the 
structures, as it may readily be conceived that an immense hall like the Basilica, 
will bear a greater amount of ornament than a saloon of moderate size. 

At a short distance from the group of buildings above described, lies the famous 
gallery called the Pinakothek, situated in a large open space laid out as a garden. 
In external form it is one of the most strikingly beautiful buildings in the city and 
was completed in 1836, from the designs of Leo von Klenze; but the internal de- 
corations were not finished till 1840. The principal facade is five hundred and 
twenty feet long, and ninety-two in height; the pillars, cornices and other parts of 
the building which serve to give the architectural character, are of a greenish 
freestone, while the plain parts between are of pale yellow brick, put together in 
the Roman manner without mortar. A double row of round headed windows runs 
along the whole length of the building, and between the upper ones are attached 
columns of the Ionic order supporting a rich comice, on the entablature above 
which are statues in white marble of the most eminent of the ancient painters. In 
the centre of this facade is the principal entrance, decorated with four Ionic co- 
lumns supporting a balcony; but for ordinary occasions there is another at the 
eastern end of the building, the approach to which is guarded by two lions admi- 
rably sculptured in stone. 

Passing through a plain but handsome hall, we ascend a noble staircase of po- 
lished granite, the walls of which are ornamented in a remarkably chaste manner 
with coloured panels, and enter an anti -room hung with rich silk and containing 
the full-length portraits of such of the Bavsirian princes as have distinguished 
themselves as the founders or increasers of the various collections of pictures which 
are here assembled; the best of which are those of Maximilian Joseph and Louis I., 
both by Stieler. We now enter the gallery, which consists of nine saloons all of 
which are lighted from the roof, the ceilings being richly decorated with golden 
ornaments on a white ground. The first apartment contains a rich collection of 
the works of the German masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in- 
cluding some choice works by the elder and younger Holbein, Albrecht Durer, etc. etc. 
most of which we shall shortly have occasion to notice more particulary. The 
second saloon shews the influence which the schools of Italy exercised on those of 
Germany during a later period; but contains few pictures of great excellence. The 
third saloon is devoted to the early masters of the Dutch and Flemish schools; 
but also contains some pictures by Van Dyke and some beautiful animal pieces 
by Snyders. 

The fourth apartment which is the largest of the whole, is appropriated entirely 
to the works of Rubens, and with the adjoining cabinet contains no less than ninety- 
five pictures by this roaster, the largest and most admirable of which is the celebrated 
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Last Judgment, painted by him for Duke Wolfgang of Pfalz- Neuburg, as a mark 
of gratitude for services rendered him by that prince, and which in spite of the 
redundant fleshiness of the figures, is certainly one of his best pictures. Here is 
also a splendid Lion Hunt, (the animals by Snyders) and several allegorical and 
historical subjects which are interesting as being the undoubted work of his own 
hand, and not like the majority of the pictures attributed to him, wholly oi' in part 
the production of his pupils. The adjoining cabinet contains numerous original 
sketches from his hand, among others that of the last judgment and those of the 
pictures executed at the command of Marie de Medicis in the palace of the Ijuxem- 
bourg. The fifth , saloon contains the works of other masters of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, including many by the pupils of Kubens. Here are several splendid 
portraits by Van Dyke including one of his wife (Lady GowTie, a grand daughter 
of Lord Ruthven), and a magnificent adoration of the Virgin by Casjiar do CVayer, 
with portraits of himself and family. The sixth apartment is appropriated to the 
Spanish and French schools, and contains seven pictures (all excellent specimens) 
by Murillo, including his inimitable beggar boys. Several noble portraits by Ve- 
lasquez and Rodriguez, and numerous splendid landscapes by Nicholas Poussin, 
Claude Lorrain and Vernet, arc also to be found here; but many of the pictures 
are almost lost to the spectator from being hung at too great a height. 

The next three apartments are devoted to pictures by the Italian masters, and 
contain admirable specimens of the several schools, in their various phases of pro- 
gress, perfection and decline. Here are several portraits by Titian all of w'hich 
are hung too high, and two of the Madonna and Child both of which arc in his 
earliest manner and in good preservation, as are also two pictures of the Holy 
Family by Raphael, one in the hard dry manner of his teacher Peter I*erugino; 
but the other of a later date and softer style of execution, may be considered as 
a good specimen. The virgin mother is seen in profile, pressing the divine infant 
to her breast and gazing on him witli air of tender melancholy wdiich is extremely 
touching; by her side is the infant St. John in the attitude of prayer. A j)ortrait 
by the same master, if really from his hand, can scarcely as stated in the catalogue 
be a likeness of himself. A picture of the Virgin appearing to a group ol saints 
by Francucci da Imola, is a truly beautiful picture and closely approaches in manner 
that of Raphael. These apartments contain a large number of other pictur(?« of 
high character, but w^e shall reserve our remarks upon them till a future period 
and coniine ourselves for the present to a description of the gallery. 

Adjoining to and running parallel wdth the principal suite of ajiartments above 
described, is a series of twenty- three cabinets, containing pictures which froin their 
smaller size are better adapted for exhibition here than in the larger saloons. These 
are arranged in Buch a manner as to present (as far as the collection reaches) a 
continued sketch of the progress of the art from the discovery of -painting ^ 
Johann Van Eyck, till the period of its attaining its highest perfection under the 
Italian masters. The first five cabinets arc appropriated to the works of the ancient 
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German and Flemish masters, including several attributed to William of Cologne, 
representing figures of saints painted with great care and attention to finish, but 
with an evident want of anatomical knowledge; some of which are or gold, others 
on dark backgrounds. The most beautiful of these is a St. Veronica with the 
holy handkerchief, on which Christ is said to have left the impression of his counte- 
nance.- This is a wonderful work of art considering the period at which it was 
painted (probably about the middle of the fourteenth century), and in a not less 
wonderful state of preservation. In the third cabinet is to be seen a beautiful altar- 
piece by Johann van Eyck, the inventor of oil-painting and founder of the Flemish 
school. It represents the adoration of Christ by the wise men of the East, one of 
which is a portrait of Charles the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and another of Charles 
the Bold. Here are also many fine specimens by Lucas von Leyden, Hanns Hein- 
ling, and other fathers of the art. The fifth and sixth cabinets contain the works 
of Johann Schoorel and his followers, in which the influence of the study of the 
Italian masters on the German school first becomes evident. A small altarpiece 
with the two doors which formerly inclosed it, all from the hand of this master, 
belong to the most perfect pictures in the old German manner that have descended 
to us, and here are also some of the earlier works of the High German school. 

The next two apartments are devoted to the works of Albrecht Diirer and the 
masters that succeded him, shewing the High German school in its rise, its per- 
fection and its decline; including some interesting portraits, among others those of 
Luther and Melanchthon, by Lucas Cranach. With the ninth cabinet commences 
the exhibition of the later Flemish and Dutch schools; here are several excellent 
pictures by Otto van Veen, the teacher of Rubens, numerous pictures and sketches 
by the last named master, and a large collection of paintings belonging to that 
period of history, when in consequence of the change of religion in Holland, the 
painters were driven to execute Genre pictures, consisting of scenes from ordinary 
and often vulgar life, as the only class of subjects for which they could procure a 
sale. The works of this school extend to the seventeenth cabinet, and with the 
adjoining saloons afford a rich intellectual banquet to the admirer of art. Especially 
worthy of notice are the admirable sketches by Rembrandt in the eleventh cabinet^ 
and here are also many excellent pictures by Gerhard Dow, Francis and William 
Van Mieris, Van Dyke, Ruysdael etc. etc. 

At length in the xuneteenth cabinet commences the exhibition of the Italian school, 
from its dawn under the influence of Byzantine models and tradition, till its glorious 
meridian under Michael Angelo and Raphael. Here are several of the early works 
of the last named master, and the admirable sketches of the frescoes in the Cam- 
pagnia dello Scalzo at Florence, by Andrea del Santo; also many works of high 
merit by Tintoretto, Fra Bartolomeo, Paul Veronese etc. The decline of the Ita- 
lian school is distinctly and sometimes painfully apparent in the pictures contained 
in the twenty-second and twenty- third cabinets, which last closes the collection. 
We had almost foigotten to state that the eighteenth cabinet contains some mosaics 
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and fresco paintings, of which the best are a portrait of Beatrice Genci and a St. 
Peter after Guido Reni, also a descent from the cross, attributed to Marco Basaiti. 

The front of the building on the side opposite to that occupied by the cabinets, 
contains a splendid corridor, intended to give easier access to the different apart- 
ments of the gallery, on occasions on which an unusually large number of visitors 
may be attracted thither; but generally speaking the doors communicating with the 
saloons are not opened. This corridor which is four hundred and nineteen feet in^ 
length, by eighteen in breadth and twenty -nine in height, bears the name of 
the Loggien from its being divided by arches into numerous small apartments 
each of which is covered by a cupola. The walls and ceilings of this gallery 
are decorated with gaily coloured Arabesques in fresco, in which numerous fanci- 
ful groups and allegorical figures embody the main incidents in the rerival of art 
and the lives of the principal painters, from the middle ages to the present time. 
The highly poetical and pleasing manner in which this idea is carried out, is to be 
attributed to the genius of Cornelius, by whom the designs both for the principal 
compositions and the decorations that surround them were executed. The prepara- 
tion of the cartoons and the actual placing of the pictures on the walls were in- 
trusted to Professor Zimmermann, who by the aid of several assistants completed 
his difficult task in a manner that has excited universal approbation. The main 
subjects fill the lunettes opposite the windows, and on the w^alls beneath them are 
inscribed the names of the cities most celebrated for art. The cupolas arc filled 
with accessory subjects, and in the profuse and fanciful ornaments which surround 
them are introduced medallion portraits of the all the most famous artists, on gold 
grounds. The effect produced by this gay and brilliant style of decoration is on 
the whole extremely pleasing, and many of the pictures , especially those treated in 
a purely historical manner, are of the highest merit; while the allegorical subjects 
display great richness of imagination and an apparently inexhaustible play of fancy. 

The ground floor of the building is appropriated to a collection of engravings 
and drawings by the most eminent artists, one of Grecian and Etruscan vases, and 
another of paintings on porcelain. The first was founded by the elector Charles 
Theodore, and greatly increased both by Maximilian Joseph and Louis 1. It con- 
tains at present upwards of eight hundred thousand specimens, from the earliest 
period of the art to the present time, and which are admirably and systematically 
arranged according to the different schools of painting. It includes many rare and 
ancient wood-cuts by the old German artists, as also a large collection of etchings 
by painters, especially of the Dutch and Flemish schools; many of which are rare 
and some unique. Here is also a collection of the best modem engravings and 
illustrated works, both foreign and native; but these arc only exhibited to those 
who have obtained an especial permission to examine them. The collection of 
drawings contains some valuable sketches by famous masters, as also many more 
finished productions; and a selection of the more important is deposited m a sepa- 
rate folio for the more convenient inspection of the connoisseur. 
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The collection of Grecian and Etruscan vases, is inferior in number and we 
should suppose in value, to that in the British museum; but contains many beauti- 
ful specimens of antiquity, most of which are as perfect as if they had only yesterday 
left the hands of the potter. They consist of vessels of various shapes and sizes, 
from those used for ordinary household purposes, to those which probably formed 
the prizes of the victors in the various games of personal strength and skill to 
which the ancients were so passionately attached. These last are ornamented with 
male or female figures ; those with the former being inscribed with the word Kolos, 
and those with the latter Kale, both words signifying ‘‘beautiful”, and being the 
cries by which the male and female victors in the games were hailed by the spec- 
tators. These vases were carefully preserved by the victors during life, and at their 
death deposited in their graves; custom which explains the perfect state in which so 
many of these vessels have descended to us, notwithstanding the fragility of the 
material of which they are composed. Here are also vases used on the occasions 
of marriages and funerals, the former decorated with heroic or mythological love- 
scenes, and the latter with pictures of sacrifices or mysterious allegories from the 
myths of Bacchus or of Ceres and Proserpine. Many of the vases are also of 
great interest to the antiquarian, from the singular manner in which the subjects 
are treated; among these may be noticed a combat of Hercules with Nereus, the 
latter in the form of a fish; as also with Busiris and the Ethiopians, which last 
present a singular and striking similarity to the Chinese. 

In an adjoining suite of apartments is exhibited the costly and interesting col- 
lection of paintings on porcelain executed by command of the ex-king, and destined 
to form part of the exhibition in the New Pinakothek. It consists of accurate and 
beautiful copies of the best pictures in the royal gallery, which are thus to a certain 
extent rescued from the slow but certain destruction which awaits them from the 
effects of age. The canvass and colours of the originals may moulder into dust; 
but unless destroyed by violence, these faithful and durable copies, will transmit 
the creations of departed genius to the latest period of time. During the reign of 
King Louis, a royal establishment was formed for the express purpose of copying 
ancient works on porcelain, and the perfection to which the art was brought imder 
the liberal encouragent thus afforded it, is amply displayed in the works of which 
we are now speaking. The manner in which not alone the outline and colouring, 
but the peculiar method of handling and technical peculiarities of each painter has 
been preserved in the copies, is little short of marvellous, and reflects the highest 
credit on the abilities of the artists employed. This institution is now no longer 
in existence, but ninety -two of the best pictures have been transferred to porcelain, 
and seventy - two subjects of minor importance, principally fruit and still life pieces, 
have been copied as the central ornaments of as many plates, which from their 
elegance of form and the taste displayed in the ornaments, may almost claim the 
rank of original works of art. 

Immediately in the rear of the Pinakothek rises a large pile of building at present 
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in an unfinished state, this is the New Pinakothek, a building which is intended 
to contain the numerous works of modem artists coUected by King Louis, and at 
present scattered through the different royal palaces. In size and elevation, it will 
present a counterpart to the neighbouring building, from which however it will es- 
sentially differ in every other respect. The style of architecture adopted in the new 
structure is the Romanesque, and the principal front will be decorated not alone 
with a profusion of coloured ornaments, but with fresco paintings of colossal size, 
occupying the whole of the first storj^. The scaffolding which still partJy surrounds 
the building, together with the temporary apartments occupied by the artists engaged 
on the decorations, prevent us at present from forming any judgment as to wiiat 
effect it will have when completed; the attempt is altogether novel, at least in the 
present age, and it would be unfair to pronounce an opinion till the plan of the 
architect has been fully and fairly carried into execution. 

The palace of the Duke of Leuchtenberg , famous throughout Europe for the 
choice collection of pictures it contains, is as wc have already stated, situated in 
the Odeon-Platz which adjoins and may indeed be said to form part of St. Ludwig s 
Strasse. Externally it is a handsome building in the Italian style of areliitecturc, 
but presents no features worthy of a particular description. The collection of paintings 
which is open to the public every Thursday and to strangers on every day in the 
week, is contained in two apartments one small and the other large, the first being 
devoted to the works of modem, and the second to those of‘ ancient artists. The 
pictures in the smaller saloon are mostly by Freneh painters; but it also contains 
specimens by Flemish, German and Italian artists. They are almost without ex- 
ception of the highest excellence, and many are not less interesting as historical 
mementos than as works of art. Among these is an original portrait of Napoleon 
in his royal robes as king of Italy, by Appiani, and another of the empress Jo- 
sephine by Gerard. Here is also a picture of the Duke of Leuchtenberg in tin? 
act of rescuing the Polish Colonel Klicky from a party ol Cossacks, an event 
which occurred during the campaign in Russia. Among the picture.-^ ujost remarkable 
for their execution, is that of Belisarius carrying his dead guide, wx*ll known throughout 
Europe by the medium of engravings, a truly beautiful and affecting picture from 
the pencil of Gerard ; a fine painting by Granet, representing a scene in the life oi 
Jacob SteUa, who while in prison at Rome drew’ a \irgin and Child on the wall, 
to which his fellow prisoners paid their devotions, and which w’as still exhibited in 
the last century; also several subjects by the famous German landscape and cattle 
painter Peter Hess, the most delightful of which is a scene of early morning in 
the alps, which for transparency of colouring and delicacy of finish, n\ s t c jcst 

productions of the old Flemish masters. * n i ^ i 

The second and larger saloon contains a collection which is universally admitted 

to be one of the most choice, and for its size one of the most complete m Lurofic. 


• Engraved in the Book of Art, first series- 
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The pictures are almost without exception excellent specimens of the respective 
artists, and scarcely a painting of doubtful authenticity has found a place in the 
gallery. Here is a noble portrait of a Cardinal (name unknown), by Baphael, and 
several others scarcely less admirable by Velasquez, Holbein and Van Dyke. 
Among the works of the two last mentioned painters, the English visitor will dis- 
tinguish with an interest apart from that belonging to their artistic merit, the por- 
traits of the great and good Sir Thomas More, by Holbein ; and that of the family 
of Charles I., by Van Dyke, the latter picture being a repetition of that in the 
gallery at Dresden. Here are also four pictures by Murillo, all of which arc ex- 
cellent; but that of the Madonna and child, is one of the most perfect specimens 
of grace and delicacy we ever beheld; while that of Christ as the “Good Shepherd”, 
surrounded by his flock, is scarcely less wonderful in execution. We shall make 
no farther comments on the pictures at the present moment, as we shall have oc- 
casion to refer to many of them under the head of the respective schools to which 
they belong; but shall confine ourselves to noticing the beautiful specimens of 
sculpture which occupy the centre of the apartment. These are the famous Graces 
of Canova, known to all the world through the medium of casts and engravings, 
and which is perhaps the finest group produced in modem times ; also the scarcely 
less celebrated Magdalen of the same artist. Beside these masterpieces of the great 
Italian sculptor, are two beautiful specimens by French artists; the one by Chaudet, 
representing Cyparissus the favorite of Apollo, bearing a wounded kid, is worthy 
of holding a place even beside the works of Canova; but that of Cupid byBosio, 
would certainly be seen to more advantage in another room, and the same obser- 
vation will apply to the group of Eros and Anteros, or the spiritual and sensual 
love, represented by two struggling Cupids. Here are also several vases and ar- 
ticles of Serpentine and other valuable materials, an antique Roman eagle of white 
marble, and various other objects of curiosity, many of which are presents from 
different potentates to the late Duke. 

The palace of Schleissheim which contains the third collection from which the 
pictures engraved in the present work have been selected, is situated at the distance 
of about seven English miles from Munich. It is a huge barrack looking building, 
erected by Maximilian Emanuel in 1701, from the designs of Enrico Zuccali, and 
externally is remarkable for nothing but its size. The interior however contains 
some handsome suites of apartments, in the stiff and formal style of grandeur pre- 
valent in the early part of the last century; but they have long since been aban- 
doned by the court, and the building both externally and internally presents a ne- 
glected and desolate appearance, which can hardly fail to cast a gloom over the 
spirits of the visitor. Mean looking buildings have been permitted to spring up in 
front of the principal facade, the space once occupied by a flower garden is overrun 
with grass, the paths are rugged and moss-grown, and the walls in many places 
stained and disfigured by damp. Fart of the palace is used as barracks, and a 
handsome apartment on the ground floor as a school -room. Of the immense col- 
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lection of pictures which formerly existed here, the best have been removed to the 
Pinakothek, and many others more remarkable for their antiquity than as works of 
art, to the collections at Niimberg and Augsburg. Enough however still remains 
even of the old collection, to interest both the connoisseur and the antiquarian, 
without taking into consideration the gallery of modem pictures collected by King 
Louis, and which are deposited here till the New I^akothek is ready to receive them. 

The nine saloons on the ground floor contain a highly interesting collfction of 
old pictures, principally by German artists. The names of Hanns von Olmdorf, 
Fiitrer and Machselkircher, carry us back to the close of the fifteenth and com- 
mencement of the sixteenth centuries, and shew that at this early period Munich 
already possessed an original and far from despicable school of art. These are 
followed by specimens of the masters of the High German school, from Sigmund 
Holbein, Schaflfher and Zeitbloom, to the beginning of the present century; the 
great picture of the Grecian heroes before Troy, pamted in 1808 by Wagner, 
forming an appropriate finish to the series. 

The state apartments on the upper story, show the remaius of great but now 
faded splendour, and several are hung with tapestry, remarkable not alone for the 
beauty of the designs, but for the freshness and brilliancy which the colours still 
retain. Here are also some good pictures of the Italian schools still remaining, 
among which may be noticed a Judgment of Solomon, by the elder Bellini, a 
master whose works are now rare, and two Holy Families, the one by Pinturicebio 
and the other by Da Volterra; both of W'hich are of great merit, as are also some 
of the pictures by old Flemish artists. The chapel, now in a dismantled and half 
ruinous condition, contains a very large and probably very fine picture of tlie Cru- 
cifixion, by Tintoretto ; but it has suflered terribly from the ravages of time and is 
besides so obscured by dirt, that it is difficult to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject. 

A suite of five ill lighted apartments on the first floor, contains the collection of 
modem pictures above alluded to; these are mostly by German and Flemish artists, 
and the weU known taste and judgment possessed by King Louis, by whom the 
collection has been formed, is sufficient warrant for its excellence. It accordingly 
consists entirely of pictures, of which it is not too high praise to assert, that they 
are the beet works of the beet artists, at least as far as the departments it embraces 
are concerned. Historical pictures, at least in the higher sense of the phrase, seem 
to have been purposely excluded, and it consists for the moat ]>art o w * 
continental neighbours call Genre pictures, or scenes from ordinary life; induffing 
however many landscapes and animal pieces, and a few portrmts. mo^ e rst 
eU«i ot i. . piem™ oftheE^ wh^l i 

i, OM of the be« m the oollection, U pl^ m e 

rituelioD: tide b WUkb’e “Keadmg the Will", one of bie eerbeet erf moettele^ 
picture., uid which might be compered without dmedmaege, wuh the hob track. 

of Teniers. 
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There are also numerous excellent pictures in the same department, by native 
artists, among which a “Munich Matrimonial scene”, by Hasenclever, and a “Nea- 
politan mother with a sick child”, by Robert, are worthy of the highest praise. 
Among the landscapes, a “ Coast of Sicily with Etna in the distance”, by Rottman, 
and a “ Summer Shower”, by H. Btirkel, may be pronounced perfect of their kind, 
and shew that the English landscape painters notwithstanding their acknowledged 
excellence, have worthy rivals on the continent. The landing of King Otto at 
Nauplia”, by Peter Hess, is also a noble picture; displaying great skill in the 
arrangement of the groups, clear and harmonious colouring, and a perfect mastery 
of light and shade. Among the portraits, that of Goethe, by J. Stieler, and that 
of King Louis (when crown prince) by Angelica Kaufmann, are the most worthy 
of observation. As we shall have to notice many of these pictures on a future 
occasion , we here for the present take leave of the subject, merely remarking that 
the whole collection does equal credit to the taste and munificence of the prince 
who formed it, and to the talents of the artists by whom the respective pictures 
were painted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Institutions for the encouragement of the Arts. The Academy of Arts. The Kunst- 
verein. The Royal Bronze Foundry — the Bavaria. The Royal Atelier for painting 
on Glass — the Church of St. Mary in the Au. Present slate of the Arts 

at Munich. 

m 

Our sketch of Munich as a capital of art, would be necessarily imperfect without 
some account of the institutions for its encouragement and practice, whicli for the 
most part owe their existence or at least their present flourishing condition, to tlie 
munificence of the ex -king Louis, and through the aid of which painting, archi- 
tecture and sculpture, have attained a degree of perfection which must ever stamp 
the reign of that prince, as a most remarkable epoch in the history of human 
progress. 

At the head of these institutions is the Academy of Arts (Akademie der Kunste), 
established by Maximilian HI. in 1759; but which owes the high reputation it at 
present possesses, to the reforms introduced into the establishment by King Maxi- 
milian Joseph, in 1808, and the liberal encouragement of his successor. According 
to the arrangements established by the fiirst named prince, the pupils are divided 
into four classes, under tlie respective professors of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 
and Historical Engraving; but of late years the class of painters has been sub- 
divided into Historical, Genre, Landscape and Animal painters, each department 
being under the superintendance of an eminent master. The rapid and satisfactory 
progress made by the pupils amply evinces the wisdom of this arrangement, and 
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under the management of the present director Professor Kaulbach, the institution 
mamtams and even increases the fame it has acquired in former years. There are 
also professors of anatomy, perspective, and otlier elementary sciences neccssarj’ to 
Ae education of an artist, by whom lectures are delivered to the pupils at stated 
interv^s; nor is anything neglected that can tend to the sound and practical in- 
struction of the pupils in every department. The building occupied by the academy, 
is the former college of the Jesuits; but in the course of the last few years the 
interior has been completely remodelled to suit the purpose to which it is now 
applied. Here, in addition to the ateliers of the various masters, is a large and 
valuable collection of casts from the antique, copies of the works of art discovered 
at Pompeii, some well preserved tapestries from the designs of Raphael, and many 
other articles alike useful to the student and interesting to the connoisseur. 

Next to the Academy of Arts, the institution w'hich most influences the world 
of Art at Munich in the Kunst-verein (Art-union), an establishment which forms 
in a greater degree than even the Theatre, the central point of the fashionable and 
intellectual circles of the Bavarian capital. It was established in 1823, by the 
exertions of Quaglio, Stieler, Peter Hess, Gartner and other eminent artists at that 
time resident in Munich, and consists at the present time of about three thousand 
members, of whom perhaps one fifth are artists. As in other art unions the funds 
are devoted to the purchase of pictures, which are distributed to the members by 
means of a lottery, each member also reccii-ing a copy of an engraving; but it 
differs from all others in maintaining a permanent exhibition of pictures, the con- 
tents of which are renewed every week, thus presenting to the visitor a constant 
succession of novelties. The exhibition therefore forms the favorite re -union of the 
heau monde , and as by a praiseworthy liberality each member has the right of 
placing the name of a stranger on the list of visitors for the space of a month, it 
is also much frequented by the numerous foreigners who visit Alunich , and are 
thus easily enabled to make themselves acquainted with the works of the Bavarian 
artists, an acquaintance which in many instances leads to tlic sale of the pictures 
or the receipt of new commissions by the painters. Even if a stranger should be 
unacquainted with a member of the society, an application to the director will pro- 
cure his instant admission ; nor is this liberality peculiar to this institution, the word 
“Stranger”, is a talisman at Munich, before which the iloors of any building con- 
taining objects of interest, at once unfold themselves. 

The numerous statues and other ornamental objecte composed of bronze , which 
are found in such profusion in the churches, palaces and public places at Munich, 
are the productions of the royal foundry, an establishment situated in the outakirta 
of the city, and which under the patronage of King Louis and the talented direc- 
tion of the late Professor Stiglmayer, has become celebrated throughout Enro^ for 
the artistic beauty and technical perfection of the works it has produced. From 
tlurty to fifty workmen arc constantly employed in the mechanical departments of 
the establishment, in which from eight to ten statues, mostly of a coImsuI size are 
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produced yearly, exclusive of smaller works. The processes of forming the moulds, 
casting the various parts of the statues, and fixing them together in a complete 
form, are extremely interesting ; but it would be difficult to convey an idea of them 
to the reader by mere words. As a proof of the magnitude of the apparatus and 
the excellence of the arrangements, it may be looutioned that castings of from twelve 
to fifteen tons are not imcommon at this establishment, and that some of the larger 
pieces of the colossal statue of Bavaria, recently completed, weigh upwards of thirty 
five tons; yet in no instance has a casting been known to fail. At present (August 
1850), the workmen are engaged in preparing the immense group representing Ba- 
varia in a car drawn by four lions, destined to occupy the summit of the Ludwig’s 
gate, as also on a series of figures the size of life, from models by Schwanthaler, 
intended to ornament the Bohemian Walhalla now in course of erection at Prague. 

The stupendous statue of Bavaria mentioned in the proceeding paragraph, the 
erection of which was completed on the sixth of August 1850, deserves to be 
reckoned among the most wonderful of the many triumphs of art and science, 
which have distinguished the present century. It stands on a gentle eminence on 
the western side of Munich called the Theresienhohe , from which is obtained a 
good view of the city with the distant range of the Alps in the background. In 
front of the statue is a large open meadow called the Theresienwiese, while behind 
it rises the Ruhmshalle, a handsome structure of white marble consisting of an open 
colonnade of forty -eight columns of the Doric order; but which is still in an un- 
finished state and at present entirely concealed from view by an immense wooden 
shed. This building w^hen completed will form a beautiful and aijpropriate back- 
ground to the statue, and wdll itself be relieved by a plantation of trees w^hich has 
been formed behind it. 

The statue which is composed entirely of bronze, was cast during the years 
1849 — 50 at the Royal foundry under the superintendance of F. Miller, from the 
model of Schwanthaler. It represents the figure of Bavaria in a standing position, 
with a lion seated by her side ; the lower part of the statue is covered with drapery 
w^hich descends in full and massive folds to the earth, while the bust and upper 
part of the figure is clothed with a bear skin. The head is crowned by a garland 
of oak leaves and she grasps a sword in her right hand, while the left which is 
extended above her head, bears a wreath of laurel. The attitude of the figure is 
at once in the highest degree graceful and majestic, and the countenance notwith- 
standing its enormous size has an expression of mingled sweetness and dignity that 
we have seldom seen equalled. This truly gigantic work of art is no less than 
fifty-four feet high, and its entire weight is upwards of one hundred and five tons. 
From the exquisite symmetry of the figure its immense size is not at first apparent, 
and it is not till some object, as a man or a carriage, is seen beside it, that we 
become fully aware of its vast and colossal proportions. 

The pedestal on which this stupendous ivork of art rests, is itself twenty -seven 
feet in height, and is composed of dark gi*ey marble, which accords well with the 
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sombre tone of the bronze statue and will afford an agreeable contrast to the glit- 
tering whiteness of the building behind h. This as we have already stated is in- 
tended to contain the busts of all such Bavarians as have distinguished themselves 
in arts or arms; it will also contain numerous reliefs and other sculptures of a 
decorative character, all of which are from the designs of Schwanthaler, and now 
in a rapid state of progress. A noble flight of steps in front of the s^tue will 
form the approach to ^e temple in its rear, and the v/hole when completed will 
form a truly magnificent monument not alone of the great men to whose memory 
it is dedicated; but of the state of the arts in the nineteenth century and the 
princely munificence of King Louis, from w^hose private fortune the funds for its 
erection have been drawn. 

The last institution for the encouragement of art which our now rapidly declining 
6j)ncc permits us to notice, is that devoted to painting on glass, a branch of deco- 
ration intimately connected with the revival of Christian architecture. At the com- 
mencement of the present century the art was considered as one which was alto- 
gether lost to the world, and its re -discovery is principally owing to the exertions 
of Michael Frank of Numberg and Max Ainmuller of Munich, both of which were 
engaged at this establishment on its first commencement in 1828. Under the artistic 
guidance of Heinrich von Hess, and by the aid of several clever chemists and 
other persons of technical knowledge, the works at this establishment rapidly ad- 
vanced to a degree of perfection which equals and even exceeds that of the best 
specimens of ancient art in this department, which have descended to us. The 
practice of the more ancient artists 'was to paint their outlines and shadow^s upon 
pieces of coloured glass, w^hich after undergoing the process of smelting, were fixed 
together so as to form a picture. In later times the professors of this art sought 
to produce a complete picture in all its varieties of colouring on one plate of co- 
lourless glass, and the principal improvement in the modem practice, is the judi- 
cious combination of both these methods. 

The building in which the various processes connected with this interestii^ branch 
of art are carried on, is a neat Gothic structure erected in 1845, on the western 
side of the Glyptothek. It contains a laige laboratory, with ateliers for the artists 
and w^'orkmen, and apartments for the exhibition of finished productions. In these 
last may be seen some small but exqmsitely beautiful specimens, consisting of copies 
both from ancient and modem masters, some being composed of a single plate and 
others of several, put together so as to display all the resources of the art At 
the period of our visit, the establishment did not contain any finished woric on a 
laige scale; but a window intended for the cathedral at Ratisbon was in progress, 
as were also some smaUer works destined for a church in Hungary. It is extre- 
mely curious to observe the various processes (upwards of eighty in number) , to 
which the plates of glass are snbjected in order to meet the difiScoltfes wUch occur 
in bringing out the detaOs of the pictures. In some instances the lig^its are 
product by smutching through the coat of colour with a needle (a (noceas shrnilar 
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to etching), in other casea, where the embroidery on robes, etc. is to be represented, 
the effect is produced by cutting the pattern deeply into the glass, before the sur- 
face is colouied. There is indeed no branch of the arts which requires a greater 
amount of technical skill and ingenuity than this department. 

The largest and at the same time the most beautiful specimens of the art which 
have been produced at this establishment, are to be seen at the church of St. Mary 
(Maria-hilf-Kirche), in the suburb of Munich called the Au. This is a large and 
handsome structure in the pointed Gothic style of architecture, which was com- 
menced in 1831, from the designs of J. D. Ohlmuller, and completed in 1839. 
Externally it is composed of red brick with stone dressings, and the spire which 
is remarkably light and elegant in appearance rises to the height of two hundred 
and eighty feet, exclusive of the cross upon its summit. This church possesses 
the great advantage over every other similar structure in Munich, that it is situated 
in the midst of a large open space, which affords a good view of the building on 
all sides; and on the whole it is well worthy of the noble site it occupies. It is 
to be regretted however, that the decorations of the roof are deficient in the good 
taste which pervades every other part of the structure. The covering of the church 
consists of brilliantly coloured tiles, and these by a strange whim of the architect 
have been arranged to represent a series of Gothic gables; the effect of which, at 
least in our eyes, is extremely awkward and disagreeable. 

Internally, the church presents one of the most pleasing specimens of its pecu- 
liar style that has been erected in modem times; sixteen lofty columns divide the 
interior into three aisles, and support the nobly vaulted roof, which rises in the 
centre to the height of ninety -five feet. The centre able is left entirely free; but 
those at the side contain seats for the congregation, which as well as the w'alls and 
altars are decorated with a profusion of carving. The high altar in addition to much 
work of a purely ornamental character, being decorated with three alto-relievos, 
carved in wood by F. Schonlaub; that in the centre representing the Crucifixion, 
that on the right hand St. Ludwig, and that on the left St. Theresa. The side 
altars are decorated in a similar manner, and a series of reliefs representing the 
principal moments of Christ’s passion extend along each side of the church. 

The most beautiful and striking decoration of the building consists however in 
the nineteen windows of painted glass, presented to the congregation by King Loub. 
They were executed at the royal atelier under the guidance and superintendanco of 
Heinrich von Hess ; but the designs were from the pencils of C. Ruben, W. Rockel, 
J. A. Fisher and J. Schrandolph, while the Gothic ornaments which fill up the 
spaces between the pictures were invented by M. Ainmiiller. The subjects on the 
right of the high altar represent the principal events in the life of the Holy Virgin 
(according to the traditions of the catholic church), from her birth till her ascen- 
tion to heaven; which last event forms the subject of the central window behind 
the altar. The windows on the opposite ride of the church are devoted to the 
representation of the events in the life of the Saviour at which IVlaty was present. 
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as the Adoration of the Magi, the Marriage at Cana, etc. The whole of these 
subjects are treated in a manner which is worthy of the highest admiration, not 
only as shewing that the art of painting on glass has attained a degree of technical 
perfection in the present century which will bear comparison with the best speci- 
mens of former times; but for the high artistic skill displayed in the;ivariou8 com- 
positions. 

The numerous objects of interest in the Bavarian capital have seduced us into 
appropriating a much larger space to their description than we had at first intended, 
and we must now hasten to an end, first however devoting a few lines to the pre- 
sent state and future prospects of the Munich school of art. 

As we have already stated in the foregoing pages, Munich owes the proud po- 
sition which it at present occupies as a capital of art, to the exertions of King Louis^ 
who for the space of more than a quarter of a century, has devoted a large por- 
tion of the ample means at his disposal to its cultivation and encouragement* Under 
his auspices a series of public buildings each more magnificent than the other arose 
in rapid succession, and painters and sculptors from every part of Germany were 
called to the Bavarian capital to decorate them in a manner worthy of their archi- 
tectural importance. A school of historical painters, the excellence of whose pro- 
ductions is admitted on all sides to be unrivalled in modem times, was thus mpidly 
formed, and as long as King Louis held the reins of power, they hod no cause to 
complain that their talents were unappreciated or unrewarded. Nor was the patro- 
nage of the king confined entirely to what is called “high art”, men of ability in 
every department met their share of encouragement and reward; and the example 
thus set was followed not only by many other German princes, but extended its 
influence through all grades and classes of society. 

The political storm of 1848 and the consequent abdication of King Louis, liad 
the effect of producing a considerable alteration for the worse in the prospects of 
the world of art Since this period, no new artistic undertaking has been com- 
menced by the Bavarian government, which like that of every other state in Ger- 
many is too much occupied in placing its army in the greatest possible state of 
strength and efficiency, to bestow much attention on the arts of peace. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that the artists of Munich should of late have turned 
their attention rather to Genre pictures or conversation pieces, for which a sale is 
more readily to be obtained among the private patrons of art, than subjects of a 
religious or historical character. But private patronage how^ever efficient in fostering 
the talents of painters of portraits, la^scapcs or Genre pictures, is as the example 
of our own country proves, altogether insufficient to produce works of such a grand 
and extensive character as those which adorn the churches and palaces of M u n ich, 
and hfid Cornelius and Hemrich von Hess, been dependant on soch encouragement 
as private individuals however wealthy, are able to bestow, they would certain^ 
never have produced the works which now attract strangers firom all coutitries te 
the churches of St. Ludwig and St Boniface* 
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The only great works at present in progress at Munich are the New PInakothek 
and the Buhmshalle, which at present afford employment to a considerable number 
both of painters and sculptors , but we hear of no new building being projected 
for the foture. A new gate on the western side of the city was indeed contem- 
plated by King Louis, who caused plans to be prepared for the purpose shortly 
before his abdication; but up to the present time no steps have been taken towards 
carrying them into execution. The return of a more settled state of public affairs 
will no doubt lead to new undertakings, especially as the present king is knoum to 
possess that love for the fine arts which seems to be hereditary in the house of 
Wittelsbach, and which is so eminently conspicuous in his illustrious father; but in 
the meantime, judging from the works exhibited at the Kunstverein as well as those 
in the ateliers of the artists, there seems to be an evident tendency to neglect the 
higher branches of the art in favour of subjects better calculated to please the 
great mass of the public, and consequently to command a ready sale. This unfor- 
tunate state of affairs cannot fail to produce a detrimental effect; but even if the 
continuance of political disturbances should have the effect of permanently arresting 
the advancement which has been made in historical painting during the last quarter 
of a century, the works already executed at Munich will be sufficient to stamp the 
reign of King Louis as one of the most remarkable epochs in the history of art, 
and the names of Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess and Kaulbach, will in all probability 
be looked upon by posterity with the same degree of reverence, which is paid in 
the present age to the memories of the great masters of the Italian schools. 


The admirable arrangement of the works of art in the Pinakothek at Munich, 
by which the visitor is enabled conveniently to follow the alternate progress and 
decline of the various schools of painting, from the middle of the fourteenth to the' 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries, has suggested to us the idea of pursuing a 
similar method in the arrangement of the engravings in the present work, and of 
devoting the following pages of the second series of the “ Book of Art,” to a con- 
cise but comprehensive sketch of the History of Painting, from its first dawn under 
the influence of Christianity to the present time. The description of the pictures 
from which the engravings are copied will appear under the heads of the various 
schools to which they belong, and by directing the attention of the reader to the 
history of the art rather than to the biography of the artists; we hope not only to 
place before him much curious and interesting information, but to escape the thank- 
less task of repeating for the hundredth time, ^e little that is known of the lives 
of by for the greater majority of the ancient masters. 

The contents of the following pages have been for the most psirt compiled from 
the works of Genmn authors, and we believe will be found to contain much which 
if not altogether new to the British public, has at least never been diffused among 
them in a popular and generally accessible form. We have at the same time not 
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neglected the many valuable sources of information contained in our own litcratiira» 
and these sources whether foreign or domestic, will be acknowledged in no te s at 
the bottom of the pages; a course which will enable the reader who desires more 
ample information than our space allows, to readily procure it for himself. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING, 

FROM THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE PRESENT TIME , WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE WORKS OF ART CONTAINED IN THE GALLERIES AT MUNlCUs 

CHAPTER I. 

State of the Art during the early agee of Christianity. 

In commencing the history of paintbg at so remote a period as that of Con- 
stantine the great, we have been actuated by two motivos, firstly: the difficulty of 
finding another and later epoch equally well adapted for the purpose, and seconcUy: 
by the desire to exhibit the first dawn of Christian art in contrast to that which arose 
from and indeed may almost be said to have formed part of the pagan religion. 
In order to effect this however, it is necessary to take a ra]>id survey of the pro- 
gress made in the art, by the different nations of antiquity. 

The origin of painting as practised in Europe must (like that of sculpture and 
architecture), be sought in Egypt, in which country, pictures have been found the 
antiquity of which reaches to at least 2(KX) years before the Chistian era. Those, 
sometimes consist of representations of historical events; but more frequently of 
religious rites and ceremonies; the figures are in all cases perfectly conventional in 
form, and the countenances utterly without expression. In point of technical exe- 
cution they are mere coloured outlines, without any attempt at representing the 
effects of light and shade or the gradations of colour; in historical compositions 
the names of the persons represented are generally placed above the figures, and 
the Gods are distinguished by their countenances being painted green. All progress 
in the art seems to have been arrested by the circumstance of the priesthood in- 
sisting on the pictures of the gods being closely copied from the ancient models, 
which were executed by a peculiar but little respected cast, who were probably 
not superior in artistic education to our house pointers. 

Among the Greeks, painting appears to have reached a high degree of pev» 
fecdon; but with the excepdon of the statements of ancient writers, our knowlet^ 
of Greek paintings is cemfined to those on the vases so frequently found in ancient 
sepulchres, and those on the walls of the long buried ci tie s of Graeda MaffSUSp 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The subjects of these pfuntings are for the most pait 
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scenes from the heathen mythology or from the works of the poets; but they 
sometimes represent marriages, funerals and other scenes from ordinary life. The 
printings on the more ancient vases, resemble in style those of Egypt, the forms 
and attitudes being stiff and conventional, but still shewing signs of that admirable 
sense of the beautiful, so peculiarly characteristic of the Greeks as a nation. At 
a later period the Greek painters emancipated themselves from the trammels of this 
conventional style, and the figures seem to move and breathe with all the grace 
and freedom of actual life ; they however carefully avoided the representation of all 
violent emotions in the countenances, and in this respect as well as in perspective, 
appear to have followed] the laws of sculpture, seldom or never attempting to 
exhibit any objects in the background. The stories of the wonderful technical 
perfection attained by some of the Greek painters, who are said to have imitated 
nature so closely that birds were induced to peck at the painted grapes, and other 
tales of a similar character; are so little borne out by anything that has descended 
to us, that we may be pardoned for suspecting them to be mere fables, the inven* 
tion of a much later period. The paintings discovered on the walls of Pompeii, 
which afford us the best insight into the mode of decoration practised by the an- 
cients, consist mostly of Arabesques, the hfetorical and mythological subjects being 
few in number and by no means of a high character as works of art. 

The earliest traces of painting in Italy are to be found in the works of the 
Etrurians, a people which had reached its highest point of civilization when Rome 
was still in its infancy. The works which have descended to us, consist solely of 
the paintings found on the walls of their sepulchres and on the vases so frequently 
discovered within them. The paintings on the vases resemble so closely in style 
and execution those of the Greeks, that it requires a practised eye to distinguish 
the one from the other ; while those on the walls, the most important of which are 
those discovered at Corneto, the ancient Tarquinii, consist of mere coloured out- 
lines, the figures being from one third to one half the size of life. The subjects 
which are executed in fresco, are funereal solemnities and other scenes of similar 
character; the form and attitude of the figures are rigid and conventional, the folds 
of the draperies being merely indicated by lines, and the countenances have the 
same disagreeable laughing expression, which is observable tn the early Greek 
sculptures. 

Under the Romans, painting appears never to have developed itself in a peculiar 
and national style of art; but in conquering Greece they adopted the arts and 
<sultivation of that highly ^fted nation as their own, and in the train of their vic- 
torious legions they were extended in a greater or less degree over every country 
of the then known world. The architecture of the splendid and colossal structures 
which they erected both for public and private purposes, was borrowed from that 
of Greece, and these were decorated with printings and sculptures which were 
either the work of Greek artists or of others who owed their knowledge to a study 
of the Greek masterpieces. Every article which added to the convenience or luxury 
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X)f life 9 received its peculiar artistic stampt and that lively perception of grace aod 
beauty which had hitherto been peculiar to the Greeks, became now the general 
property of all mankind. In adapting itself to the wants and wishes of nations 
whose manners, customs and modes of thinking, differed widely from each other, 
it was natural that much of that noble simplicity which forms the gieat oharm of 
the creations of the best days of Ghreece, should disappear ; but the universal prin- 
ciples of art and the general standard of form and proportion, had been top fimly 
established by the Greek masters to be readily obliterated. Above all, in the worst 
days of the universal corruption and demoralization which formed the first symptom 
of the decline of the Roman empire, a portion of the deep religious feeling which 
had been introduced with the Greek form still remained; representations of the 
deeds of Gods and Heroes formed alike the decorations of the temple, the palace 
and the private residence ; and the arts were the mightiest supporters of the ancient 
system of religion. 

Fainting, which arose later than the sister arts, never attained a degree of per- 
fection among the ancients, corresponding with that of sculpture; the taste of the 
Greeks leading them to the cultivation of the plastic arts and to the use of coloured 
statues and reliefs, rather than pictures, at least for the decoration of their religious 
edifices; while among the Romans it never seems to have occupied a high degree 
of consideration, and under the Emperors appears merely to have been employed 
in decorating the palaces and ministering to the luxuries of the wealthy. Without 
ever attaining a high degree of excellence, it was certainly the first of the arts to 
feci that general decline, which already perceptible in the time of Hadrian, con- 
tinued with constantly accelerating rapidity, till all traces of ancient perfection were 
lost in the barbarism of the dark ages 

The introduction of Christianity must have tended in the first instance, rather to 
accelerate than retard the fall of the arts. Appealing to spiritual conviction rather 
than to the senses, it required not the aid of an alliance, which formed the strongest 
hold the pagan religion still possessed on the minds of its votaries. The early 
Christians were well aware of the powerful assistance which the system against 
which they struggled derived from the arts, and they naturally transferred a portion 
of the horror and detestation with which they regarded the one, to the professors 
and practicers of the other. An artist, or in other words a maker of Idols, was 
therefore looked upon as a servant and minister of the Devil; and was incapable 
without first renouncing hb profession, of being received by the rite of baptiam 
into the bosom of the Church: while he who having been baptised, was detected 
in again practicing the accursed art, was expelled with horror and in^gnation from 
ihe community. 

The enmity to art as a part and parcel of ancient siiperstitioiif led in tbe end 
to an aversion to its exercise under any circumstances* The pigMi re&gism owed 
4t large portion of its infinence to the ideal tfgnity and beauty with which the 
figures of the Gods had been invested by the genius of the aucieut maetora; bet 
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Chrietianitj addreased itself solely to the imnd, and looked with suspicion on any> 
thing that could tend to captivate the senses or darken the clear cuirent of religious 
meditation. In addition to this, the oj^essed and persecuted church of the first 
centuries were accustomed to look upon Christ as the type and prefiguration of the 
sufierings diey endiaed, and an <^nnioB seems to have prevailed, especially among 
the Jewish converts, that Christ must n oe essa ri ly have been small of stature and 
of mean personal appearance. Ihis opinion whudi uus probably founded on the 
words of the prophet "He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we shall see 
him, there is no beauty that we should derire him” (Isaiah Ch. 53, v. 2.); would 
in itself effectually have prevented any attempt at introducing a representation of 
Christ in opposition to the beautiful and majestic figures of the heathen Gods, even 
if the church had not on other groimds been opposed to the use of pictures and statues. 

The aversion to the arts which distinguished the early Christian church, seems 
however to have disappeared with the days of persecution; and when at length 
Christianity becante the religion of the state, an early opportunity was taken to win 
their powerful aid to tine side of the new futh. But even before this period of 
triumph, in the worst days of persecution and oppression, the natural love of art 
implanted by nature in the human breast was not to be altogether repressed even 
by the ri^d precepts of the church. The manners and customs of the ancients 
were so intimately connected with the forms of art, that it was almost impossible 
for the converts to the new faith to emancipate themselves altogether from its in- 
fluence. Almost eveiy article of domestic use had its appropriate decoration, which 
at once added to the elegance of its appearance and indicated the purpose to which 
it was applied; and however carefully the converts to Christianity might avoid the 
use of such articles as were ornamented with representations of pagan sacrifices or 
other superstitious rites, it was not necessary that a custom so graceful in itself 
should be altogether abandoned. Most of these decorations consisted indeed of 
symbols having some allusion to the power and attributes of the Gk>dB, and these 
could not be retained wnthout the certainty of being constantly reminded of the 
M 3 rths to which they owed their ori^. But it was easy to invent other symbols 
which should not only be firee from thu objection, but should at the same time 
indicate an attachment to the new creed. The oriental custom of teaohing by pa- 
rables, of which so many instances are found in holy writ, afforded numerous sug- 
gestions fl>r the purpose ; sjrmbols were not only taken from these biblical allegories, 
but others were invented of a similar character; and in some instances antique 
emblems were retained, when they had no necessary connexion with the mythology 
and could be eanly made to bear a scriptural rignification. Thus, arose a vast 
variety of Christian symbols, which served at once to sanctify the articles they 
adoiued and as ooantnrsigns fw the monbars of the church. They wwe the first 
attempts at i irtaWisliing a ^atem cf Christian art in oppos it ion to that of the pagans 
the productions of a conformity of ideas m the part of the eomnsanity, and not 
liierDglyplucs prescribed 1^ a priesthood. 
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To. the earliest of these symbols belong two simple graphic rigns whiob indeed 
oan scarcely be said to possess a pictorial character: these are the Cross and dw 
Monc^pram of the name of Christ. The <no8S bad been used eiaee the eoifieet 
times as the sign of redempdmi, and the monogram was fonned from the two first 
letters of the Greek name of Christ (X and P) united together, generally m this 


form 




The X is in itself suggestive of the form of the cross; but to render 
this more apparent as also for the purpose of simplifying the si^,* the monogram 
was occasionally formed thus: — In other cases it appean in these forms: 

and The mystic Alpha and Omega of the Apocalypse are also frequently 


added to the monogram: ^ 




Si. 


Among the symbols of a really pictorial character, the following are the most 
important : 

The Lamb, emblematic not only of Christ who is mentioned under this figure in 
several parts of the new Testament, iix reference to his sacrifice for the sins of 
men; but also of his disdples, whom he frequently q>eaks of as hie flock. — The 
Vine, from the expression of Christ: “1 am the vine and ye are the branches.” — 
The Fish, an universal emblem of the ^sciples of Christ as also of himself. It 
was probably adopted in the first instance from the heathen, by whom it repre- 
sented the element of water, but was understood by the Christians to indicate 
baptism or the water of life. It was also applied to the words of Christ, who had 
promised to make his disdples '^Fishers of men”; but its most important meaning 
arose from a quaint fancy that in the Greek word JX0Y^ t^Fish), were to be 
discovered the initial letters of the name of Christ, and of the words indicating 
his divine mission: Jtjffovg Xfiotoe &eov Yioe (Jesus Christ Son of God 

Saviour). — The Ship, indicative of the church, which was compared to the Ai^ 
of Noah. — The Anekfif, closely associated with the last mentioned symbol, some- 
times represented with a dolphin wound round it or accompanied by two fishes; 
the emblem of constancy, belief and hope. — The Dove, occasionally bearing an 
Olive brandi,*the symbol of Christian meekness and love, also (in accordance wiA 
the Bevelations of St. John) of the Holy Ghost To these may be added the 
Paim, the emblem of victory, as by the heathen; but which was undnstood in u 
Christian sense to mean the victory over death; the aheaf of oom with olqeters 
of grapes, emblematic of the Lmds supper, as also many symb^ from the ojd 
testamoit; but the favorite emblem was the Orou, onited with one or apora of 
the above mmtioiied rigns; staadn^ on a rock with the dove hoveimg over itf ok 
framing the centre of a garbmd of flowers. 


8 * 
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But the customs of Antiquity demanded decorations of a higher artistic diaraoter 
^hnii mere symbols; and not all the converts to Christianity were of so low a 
station or possessed of such fervent zeal, as could render the arte either indifferent 
or hateful to them; nor did a conversion to Christianity render it necessary for the 
convert to abandon the conveniences or even luxuries of civilised life. The way 
once opened by the use of pictorial symbols, to the practice of art in a manner 
Chfferent from that of the heathen, there remuned little to prevent the Christian 
artist from attempting subjects of a higher and more comprehensive nature, pro- 
vided he carefully confined himself to the prescribed path. 

The hatred of the arts as practised by the pagans, was naturally in exact pro- 
portion to the fierceness of the struggle between the old and new religions; but as 
the persecutions of the Christians diminished in froquency and violence, they must 
have discovered that the subject was capable of being viewed in another light from 
that in which they had hitherto contemplated it. By the general extension of the 
forms of Chrecian art throughout the Roman world, the representations of the my- 
thological fables had lost much of the meaning originally attached to them; and 
as the belief in the ancient reli^on became more and more shaken, these repre- 
sentations came to be regarded as being purely of an emblematic character. The 
reliefs which are found on the sarcopha^ of the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era and which frequently represent the fables of Meleager, of Niobe, or 
of Cupid and Psyche, were no longer intended to recall to the mind of the spec- 
tator the poetical existence of these personages; but were used merely as the 
means of expressing the abstract ideas of destruction, of death, or of the hopes 
of a future existence. The mythological form of the representation being simply an 
aid to the expresrion of the thought. 

When the bonds between art and paganism had become thus loosened, it is evi- 
dent that the former had lost a great portion of the character which the Christians 
looked upon as dangerous. They could now go beyond the representation of mere 
symbols, and although they did not yet venture to portray saints or scriptural 
personages, they had no hesitation in emplo 3 ring emblematical figures, of a similar 
character to those found on the sarcopha^ of the heai&a, and the parables of 
scripture and others attributed to the fathers of the church, afforded ample materials 
for this purpose. 

Above bU it became necessary to find such a symbolical representation of the 
Redeemer and his divine mission, as should appeal more directly to the mind of 
the spectator than the artiess sign of the cross and monogram , or the less distinct 
though more artistic emblems of the I^amb, the Vine or the Fish. The recollection 
of the words of Christ soon decided the choice of the subject; he had himsdf sud: 
**1 am the good sh^herd,” and had. related to his disciples die parable of the 
shepherd who went into the frildemess to sedc the lost sheep, and when he had 
found it, laid it on his shoulders rejcndng; and that the good she^erd giveth his 
life for his sheep. Christ was therefore depicted as the good and numeiooe 
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rqireBentationB of him in this character, belong^ to the earliest period of Ghiiitiaii 
art, are still in existence. Sometimes he is rquMented in die midst of his dock, 
ather alone or irith assistants ; at otiiers monming over' the lost diesp, or beariog 
the regained one in triumph on his shoulders, ^is last snbjeot seems to haTS been 
the most favorite, and was the usual ornament of the sacramental Tisnals as eaify 
as the age of TertuUian. The figure of Christ is general^ r^resented be that of 
a youth, but sometimes as a bearded man, the costume is a simple tunic, to which 
is occasionally added the short mantle worn by shepherds. A graceful and pastoral 
vein of thought pervades these productions, which are weU calculated to awaken 
serious but not gloomy contemplations, and in the various represmitations of a pastoral 
life, Christian art acquired a class of subjects well calculated to supersede Ae bao 
chinalian scenes so common with the ancients. In a similar manner, the symbol of 
the Vine led to scenes of the vintage, in which the actors, mere naked duldmi or 
genii, which have been discovered both on sarcophagi and in the catacombs The 
corresponding subject to the good shepherd, viz. Christ in the character of a 
fisherman, is also sometimes met with, and he is even represented though not fre- 
quently, as a judge of the combats in the arena (Agonothet). 

One of the most singular representations of Christ adopted by the early Christian 
painters is that of Orpheus. The introduction of one of the personages of the 
hated mythology of the heathen into the circle of Christian art, is to be attributed 
partly to the high esteem in which the purer doctrines of Orpheus werejheld by the 
early fathers of the church, and partly to the analogy discovered between tiie 
Myth of Orpheus and the history of Christ. And altiiough this daring symbol 
soon ceased to be repeated as Christianity progressed, others also derived from the 
heathen, continued in use till late in the middle ages. These were for the most 
part representations of nature: thus, a river was represented by a river god, a dty 
by a female wearing a moral crown, night by a female with a starry veil, and 
many others of a similar character. Other heathen figures, as the representation 
of naked children or genii, which were used by the ancients merely as decora- 
tions, were als'd retuned at least till the fifth century. Bepresentations of Cupid 
and Psyche are also found on Christian sarcophagi, probably as symbols of 
eternal love. 

The fear of directly representing any of the scenes in the life of the Savunir, 
led to the adoption of the cbaracten and inridents of the Old Testament, whidb 
however were imderstood to indicate conesponding chaneters and incidente in the 
Gospel. Thus the sacrifice of I saac, was the type of the gnat saetifioe of Qiriet, 
The devation of the brazen serpent, of the crnc^non; Daniel in the fion’s den, of 
the burial and resurrection : of which however the most iavorite type was Jenaa 
and the whale. £Vom this form of allegoiy <mly one step re m ai n ^ to treating tha 
subjects in an Uatoiioal manner, and we accordingly find woriu wakA are p re h ahl y 
not of a later date than the time of Constantine die great, in srineh the BedaeuMa 
is npresented in the act of performing miracles and the other mote importaiit aola 
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of Im divii w* mi— in n. In these early worics, (he ideal figure of Christ is invariably 
youthful and almost boyish in iq>pearance, and has a certain aimilitade to the sa- 
tire representations of genii. Ihe porfanitlike representations of Christ are of a 
somewhat later date; but still owe thor to the IV century, and in these 

poturee we have the type or generic character which has ever since been adhered 
to in paintings of the Bedeemer. 

The earliest representation of Christ noticed in hietory, is that in the oratory of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus (about 230), in which the statue of Christ was 
placed inside those of Apollonius of Tyana, of Abraham and of Orpheus; all of 
which were of course merely ideal figures. Eusebius bishop of Caesarea refused 
on rehgions grounds to procure a picture of Christ for the sister of Constantine, 
and a ^tury later St. Augustin declared that nothing was known of the personal 
appewahee of the Bedeemer. The traditional type above alluded to, probably owes 
its oripn to the famous letter of Lentulus to the Boman Senate, which is supposed 
to have been fabricated in the third century. This document describes Christ as 
"a mftTt of tall stature and majestic countenance, which those who see him may both 
love and fear; Us hair is of the colour of wine (probably a deep brown), smooth 
and lustrdess to the ears, but from thence to the shoulders curled and shining; 
from the shoulders it descends and is parted afler the fashion of the Nazarenes. 
His forehead is open and serene; the countenance without freckles and agreeably 
tinged with red, hie mien noble and engaging, the nose and mouth faultless, the 
beard full, of the same colour as the hair and parted in the middle, the eyes blue 
and glan cin g — He is the most beautiful among the children of men.” Very similar 
is the account of the person of Christ produced in the VIU century by John of 
Damascus, as he asserts, from the statements of ancient writers. According to him 
Jesus was of "stately stature, with eye -brows joining in the centre, handsome eyes, 
regular nose, curly hair, black beard, and yellowish white complexion similar to 
that of hie mother (great stress is laid on this circumstance), long fingers,” etc. etc. 
Later descriptions are of a more elaborate character, and apparently follow in certain 
peculiarities of countenance, the pictures of a later d|||^': 

The most andent Christian paintings at present in ej^ence are those discovered 
during the XVI and XVll centuries in the catacombs of Borne. These excava- 
tions, were employed at an early date as burial places for shtves and the poorer 
classes of the Boman population, and bring for this and other reasons avoided and 
fmgotten, served the Christians during the times of persecution as places where 
they could perform thrir worship unmolested, or conceal themselves firom the rancour 
of their enemies, and above all as burial places for their dead. On their first dis- 
covery, the walls and criliags of the difiPerent apartments were found covered with 
numerous paintings, which however have been since for the most part destn^ed, 
partly by the effieots of the atmosphere and partly by the emrim of the torches 
used by the visitMs. most important of these paintings were found in the 
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ceoaetiy of St. Calixtos, beneath die church of San Sebastiaato, and odien of less 
merit in those of S. Satomius, S. Fresdlla, S. Pooriaao, etc. etc. 

The more ancient of these j^tuntings, as 'well as can be jndged from the nBudns 
whidi etill exist and the CDgrarings whidi have appeared of diem, «re Utde infe- 
riw to those of the best da^s of the Roman empire, and ediibit a pec^liariy ■at— «« 
and noble style in the designs and composition, eren when the teohaicat exeention 
is rude and fanhy, and through the enthusiasm insinred by a new rdipon, the 
spirit of ancient art seems for a moment to have* been arrested in its deoline 13 r 
the purpose of decorating in a worthy manner the graves of die mar^vs. The 
oedh^ are more richly ornamented than even the wads and niches, and the {netuMs 
are divided by light Arabesques, whidi notndthstan<hng the roughness of th^ OM* 
cution present a marked similarity to those discovered at Pompeii. The cdlii^ of 
the fourth apartment in the catacomb of St. Calixtus, is rema^ble for die ol^st 
portrait of Christ that has descended to us. If is a half-length figure of colossal 
size, enclosed in a medallion, and surrounded by Arabesques containing represen- 
tations of doves ; the form is naked with the exception of a piece of drapery thrown 
over the left shoulder, the face a long oval with a straight nose; the exp re erioa 
mild and grave; the long hair, parted on the smooth and lofty forehead, fidls in 
two masses on either shoulder; the beard is not thick, but short and divided, and 
the general appearance is that of a man between thirty and forty years of age. 
Another portrait of Christ was discovered in the cemetry of San Ponriano wludi 
is extremely similar in its general character to that above described, it differs however 
in being clothed, and from this circumstance and some peculiarities in the execution, 
is believed to be of a later date. Both agree with the letter of Lentulus, if not 
closely at least generally; and the description and pictures together, seem to prove 
that even at this early period, the representation of Christ’s person was not left to 
the caprice of the punter; but prescribed and fixed by tra^on, at least in its 
principal characteristics. 

We have thus seen that art in spite of the horror and dislike with which it was 
regarded by the early Christians, succeeded in a comparatively short spaibe of time 
in recondling itself to Christianity; and that from the use of mere rigns and mono- 
grams, the professors of the new futh, had arrived as early as the fourth century 
at a state of cqiinion which tolerated not only the rqwesentation of scenes fttuB 
dd and new testaments, but also of the person of the Redeemer. It is true that ia 
the time of Ccmstantine, to whidi the pictures dscovered m the eataoombs aie for 
the most part referred, the arts had been for some centuries in a dedming stale; 
foe laws of form and proportion estahlidied by the Greeks had faBsa into fosose, 
and in the reliefs disoovered on foe sareophagi, the beads and extr e m i ties am 
quently too large, while in foe paintings the proportions are on the eontasiy, loo 
long. In both, foe motive and positions are conventional, tiie anatani^ Suh/f and 
foe fdds of foe drapery thoii§^ smnetimes giaoefiiBy hna g insd , tsAiUt .growing 
foeble nef* in the execution. It is to be observed howwir, fhatedtlif osItMBi wefou 
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of which Eusebius audAnastasius relate such marvels, nothing of any consequence 
has descended to us, and we may fairly conclude that the works in the catacombs 
are by no means the productions of the best artists: 

tbe acknowledgement of Christianity as the religion of the state, painting 
beoame more extenrively employed than at any previous time. The walls, altaiv 
Wfibes and cupolas of the splendid Basilicas and Baptisteries which now rapidly 
arose, were covered with pictures, in which not contented with representing scenes 
firom tire old and new testaments, the wide circle of the history and legends of, the 
saints was ransacked for incidents either real or imaginary, which might afford fit 
subjects for the pencil. Circumstantial descriptions, arranged in an ornamental 
manner, explained the meaning of the pictures, and perhaps in the smaller churches, 
served in some degree as substitutes for them. * 

In a technical point of view, the paintings at this time and for several centuries 
later, were executed either in Encaustic, in Fresco, or in Tempera. The first of 
these methods, seems to have been much practiced both by the Greek and Byzan- 
tine artists, but to have become a lost art during the dark ages, till it was re-dis- 
covered in the present century by Professor Fembach of Munich. The exact means 
employed by the ancients has been the cause of much dispute among the learned; 
but it seems to be agreed’ that the colours were mixed with wax, which was ren- 
dered fluid either by means of heat or by dissolving it in essential oils; perhaps 
both methods were employed in the course of the process. Fresco painting, as 
our readers are probably aware, consists in applying water colours to a ground of 
wet plaster, by which they are absorbed to a considerable depth; when properly 
executed, this is perhaps the most durable method of painting known, at least in 
a dry dimate. The last process called by the Italians a eolla or a tempera, by 
the French sn ditrempe, and by tbe English distemper; consisted in mixing the 
colours in water thickened vrith some glutinous substance, as the whites and yolks 
of eggs, the jmce of the young shoots of the fig-tree, gums, or animal glue. The 
paintings executed in this manner seem to have been protected from the effects of 
the atmosphere by a kind of varnish, the principal ingredient in which was wax: 
and in this manner (or in encaustic) ail portable pictures were executed previous 
to the discovery of oil-painting in the fifteenth century. ** 

In the latter end of the fourth and beriming of the fifth centuries, the practice 
of worldly in Mosaic seems to have superseded in a great degree all the above 
mentioned processes, and it is to this circumstance we are indebted for the preser- 
vation even at this late pmiod, of a omiBideTable number of eariy Christian designs. 
This art, which consists in {sroducing pictures by means of placing together Himdl 
{ueces of cdoured stone, glass or other materials, was an invention of the Ghreeks 

* TUi MOMtt «f early CMsiin art, la takaa wHb aame alteratioai llroni Ruirlar’a BmMwii 
4m CarcMcMa .«e«a 1117. 

** See Laasi’a to Jto%. Sy Roscoe; Vol. I. p. 64. Vol. 11. p. 10. 
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4mmg m «fMU •«» nf AkttiAr^ mi mm ipt>yi< b «» 

^Mwotdiaf «• A* nim«n statnMBi), «» iHlWe 

wWeh had appMen^ Men on A* paviMrt. Rw «Ui hiBiiMiif^ r^Ufy 
dmthopai ibuU md mm cmpkgwd Mi te nwiMNi iiiii|iiiMa balte UMo* 
iio$i cmtfimUmmt and haviag MMhad Hi UgMt imimiml fadMioB Ih dM tiM 
«f die Mtlp Bmim eaperoM, seevu to lUM Inwb nflijwd M* mtfy iito id «to- 
gmal ptorpoee, bat ler the dUe owt io p of todto* tod Mdliipwdl hidBgahrhitoMtoK 
that Mt a i wi § i a tmgmmt of h ia to aiea l toij|pid|liNi tolWiiMi ie dto iwmimt have 
descended to the itm rmuiaSag btdi§ of eftod^renatoMtal fhatamtor 
Thia is also the case into the ciS^CMattoe isdltoM at pecseat cetopiif^ ifia. 
those in toe chanh of ||a4^oBtaDxa at tooiM, whito were oxeetosi toe 

fourth oetoitty, and oodttll i(f sqMntoatojos of geaii and vow hsBMhtto to Aa 
course of toe and VlP^n^htaties Itoireier, a vast number of histioriesl and mM- 
pous subjects were exeeuted m mosaic, of which numerous ezamplea atdl Mstoto 
in the (tourches of Bome^ Ihi'Biiiis and other oitiea ef Italy. To toesa {netiirss we 
owe toe origin of toe figure of Chiist in toe character of chief of toe tdamfibaiit 
church, which gcMrsUy oeonpled toe niche bdiind toe high altar. He is generator 
depicted of o d ieee a l «ze, eitosr seated on a throne or standtog, with toe two fint 
fingers of toe right hand raised in act of conferring Us Messing; and swrounded 
by figures of saints, inchuting r toat of toe foundetr of toe chunto to which the peture 
belongs. To tois period also belong the earliest repres ent ado a s of toe Virgin, d^ 
picted as a colossal figure majestically draped, with one hand on her breaat and 
her eyes raised to heaven; then succeeded her image in the maternal charaetsp;^ 
seated on a throne with toe infant Saviour in her arms, of which toe eatosft 
existing example is in the Mmnto ot S. Apollinsre nnovo, at Ravenna, SMOled in 
toe mUtoe of toe VI*^ eentury by Theoduic the great It mnst be bosM in mmd 
tiiot fiwm toe iwitoist ages of Ghririiaaity^ toe Holy Va^ has been sUeeted as the 
type of IMigim in tim abstract sense; and to tins her sym bolic al character, 
asMt bewlfiMktd tooss reineeaiitations of later times, in which toe is npnSMted 
as tstotodUg on to* Hn^pm, IMdtng her votaries witUn the toirts of her i«bo» or 
e t'own o d botniton hailren oad esrto by toe Father and the Son. hi tiie mossiili of 
SS. Cosmo I rnniiinn at Bosse, which were executed between i 26 end 580, ore 
to be aeon rcftoMntatoms of St Peter and St Paul, wUoh afiind toe igf or 
general dtgmim wUto has evor ainoe been adhered to in the pielnros of tooie 
■torts. Feiar hns already too hUd head, and Paul the abort brawn hair and dash 
hoard, wUoh to nfton.toaos «ito h^norad hrte fimns of toe Ufihost and 

bona^, otto lottoMg toe ftodtositon of fiM and ehasaetsr itoito tone and oMs 

sMu n ^ Ms ^tonpoiia 
in wMch toe arts had abea^ been aome eenlaties on too dntone* otto roSsin in ton 
attiiudee of aai| Ao bowMy rf A# tajWPW# 

fbction to which art tit attaiwfd in an eariier age; but too dwsisn^^nf tortnetoln 
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«a ‘toniiig Is tiimMk i»4llk wmaikmi linpi ia A» Jgarm, muit’4m 4|w Iriier^^jpMfr- 
nlM^lhigr «|fP<^ '**' Ifgw-’OW*' «f ibs tows by iiAnIi A» hnwn .ime 

il ««t -Aa i gie tgfftam ’whm aat jtoolutalif at mt. Aaoliiar 

IM|M 4MijiB» «f art is to bf^firand bt Ae momning ago «£ lha figaxaa 
gfjliii. jlrtiitr in ihn 4slMBab .«f S& Coaagn e.Daamao boag lapwaUpd aa 
^Mlkm d*aliii*«rii^ miA A 0 motpAm aOukt, ^ apfiaaM m Ae prime 
ai aaibonA Xha ^iloaiiri riae «<i“<liiii|!gni'ai ia eaknlated to piodnco a fteliag of 
aaaa m (dw oimd ef die qMe(ailia^<ai44N*’’dia^ and regular folda of tike drapery 
awakes the idea of a aatwo bjl,dha itAamee of human paaaiDBS. The 

jdi|^ dagaee of matioa nihiajbdha oaiUMano Teutored to repieaent^ is well cal- 
oulatod to papaeiB the ininnl lai of tha gietiBres; bto; Ab countenaaoea although in 
aamiy itMtaiieaa Imtanl and USiBke, eatoruHei^'araiiting in that expresaioa deriTed 
iM/fk the ohrenaiataiicea of 'tte moaMnt, wld^ disdiignlahes the works of the 
Ipddle ages. 

' In the seventh e e uUa y, paiatsiy aa h eaisted in Europe, may be divided into 
two great sehools or atyloB •>— tha Western, of which the cmtral point was Rome, 
and wfaidi aaudst great peosneaa ef design ami ludeness of eneeutian, retained a 
certain dignity ef eafaaaakni and solemnity ef fiiriing; and the Eastern or Byeantine 
school, the prinripal seat ef whidr was CmtatantuM^e, and which was distinguished 
by Si far greater amount of totdmical ddll, by a servile a&erence to ancient forms 
and ,by the profuse use of gilding, not only on the backgrounds but on the draperies 
ef the ^gures, aa if to compensate by tl^ false splendour for the poor, spiritless 
and vapid oono^don of motive and character, whioh fo|mB its most salient ch»> 
laetcristic. 

The wars and eonvulnous whi^ aptated Italy doiii^ the and Xl*^ centuiies 
asem to have ecdngnishad the ^notice of art in every chape, and on thaalinm of 
mom tra n g ld l tunes, its patrons were compelled to send for de^paers and wUrkos 
in maaiuc fiom Censtantinople. The few works of act belougphg to this pesiod 
whiah s|81 remain in Italy are conseqMndy of tfao Byaantiao adioal, and «f dcsae 
&e Uteat Inporlaal and i nteresting ate the mosaios an the church sf St. Mark mt 
Vemaa, the didsat of whioh bdong to the XIH^ or pechapa to the X* eentuiy. Bi 
poiat of derign, they exhibit a rapid i^roach to tha atate of utter dearspitada and 
worthlrasness. In which painting sunk in the course of the XHT*^ oentuiy. Urn 
dgures- am u|eefidy mere iifdaaa effigiee, wUih aeem aa though th^ .vpanld hU to 
fiaoea on the siiglirtTtrt attempt at motioai and «f he grand and saieaau Qfpe wiash 
diitingsHihon thehoaho figM «i thn and VI% esntorisa, nohsng semains hte 
the meagm wd eMbabiad «ttlia»4 iHdk to if syaholisal ef the pmmatam asai% 
of the Greek heology, CWiM MhmiIP i$ npanaanlad in the hnn of e m e m ae ioohhig 
«ld man, wMi gny tptr iuMlliNMh |Ih m a uh a n i c al ezeeutian of dm pieteem ia 


* Far • dsnlM ateteSI Sf ttass hUMiCI, W lapW t M t to lb« hMny «t m, sm Kaalei's Jimd- 
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on the other hand remarkably good, and the pieces of glass of which they 
composedi are small in size and admirably pot together. 

Neact to the mosaics, the most interesting specimens of ancient CSiristlan art which 
have descended to us, are the miniatare pamtings with whidi the HUes, OoqMis 
and other manuscripts were decorated. The subjects of these paintl&giLace nalitndly 
of a much more varied character than those of the catacombs or mosaics, 
some of the earliest of these productions present specimens of antique art, the beauty 
of which causes us doubly to r^ret that so few have escaped the ravages of time 
and barbarism. Such is the famous history of Joshua in the library of the Vatican, 
which consists of a roll of parchment thirty feet long, adorned with bietorical oonH 
positions of high merit, which although the writing belongs to the VIW or VIU* 
century, are believed to be copies of works belonging to the best age of ancimit 
Christian art. They have the appearance of bold and free, yet carefully executed 
sketches in Indian ink, slightly coloured; and differ greatly from the splendi<9y 
decorated Byzantine miniatures of a later date. The compositions display a live* 
liness and beauty in the single figures, and a richness of invention in the general 
design, which secures them the first place among the historical productions of the 
early ages of Christianity. The costume and armour are still perfectly antique, 
and the figure of Joshua is distinguished by a nimbus or glory, as are also the 
symbolical female figures which represent the captured cities; ^e whole landscape 
being pourtrayed in allegory, by means of mountain and river gods, etc. etc. In 
the battle scenes, the wild tumult of the fight is indicated with great skill, but the 
artist appears to have paid] but little attention to perspective or the relations of 
the figures to each other. The copyist of a later age is only betrayed by the evi* 
dent ignorance of anatomy displayed in the joints and extremeties, in which respect 
the celebrated Virgil in the same library, an original work of the IV^ or V*? century 
appears to great advantage, although tiie compositions are very inferior to those of 
the Joshua. Of about the same age, but very inferior in point of execution are 
the miniatures in a copy of the book of Genesis in the imperial library at Vtenna* 
Other works, either originals or copies from the antique belonging to this period^ 
are to be found in various collections, and as in the general decline of art it was 
far easier to copy old designs than to make new ones, many beantifiil figures and 
compositions of early Christian and antique invention, are found scattered in single 
manuscripts till late in the middle ages. 

The prevalence of war and internal ^ssentions had extinguiriied the practice of 
painting in Italy, but it continued to survive or ratiier to vegetate m the EasteUi 
empire; the style however became more and more conventioiid, mripld and 
reet, the forms unnaturally gaunt and meagre, the attitudes stiff and sttgolar, Mi 
the extremities long and powerless. The pretenrion to annIOBalcul lamiiiedg U^ew^ 
hibited in these works fmms a singular contrsst to tins complete deriatioit ffem' 
mid figures in which not a smgle fimb is r^btly placed wiA teftcenee to 
the others, have still thw foil numb^ of ribs snd a nMMt mmeeseitoy dlspliy of 
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die mus cle s of die anns. The utter want of knowledge of the human f(Hrm k 
attempted to be concealed by representing the figures in a state of perfect rest; 
but in die ran instances in which the dightest motion is indicated, they appear to 
stundde <m even ground. Often indeed the ground is omitted altogether, and die 
^nres appear snspmided on their gold back -grounds in the air, when the painter 
has not hdped them out of this difficulty by a small pedestal or footstool. In many 
eases the spectator can scarcely believe the figures to be intended for anything but 
half animated corses,' and an examination of the countenances is calculated to 
strengthen rather than diminish this impression. The large ill-shaped eyes have a 
fixed immAiining stare, and beneath the bald wrinkled forehead a deep fold extending 
from brow to brow, gives the features an expresmon of permanent gloom and sul- 
lenness: the mouth is small and wdl formed; but the projecting under lip accords 
but too well with the morose and ascetic character of the rest of the features. 
Even the figures of the Vir^n, on whose countenance the artists could scarcely 
venture to exhibit the meagreness and austerity they bestowed on the other saints, 
partake more or less of the same gloomy ch|racter, and she has never been repre- 
sented so utterly cold and unattractive as at this period. 

In a techmcal point of view, the Byzantine pictures continued to be executed 
with great care and industry till the be^nning of the XIII*^ century ; but after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders in 1204, an event which shook the 
prosperity of that capital to its foundations, a more rapid and careless mode of 
execution appears to have prevailed. The backgrounds and glories, and since the 
Xl*^ century, the high lights on the draperies, consul entirely of gold, which was 
applied in a very solid manner and without regard to expense ; and as if this were 
not enough, the garments of the saints were covered with the most splendid orna- 
ments r^resenting embroidery, and composed of the same material; it being quite 
in character with a falling art, to endeavour to atone by the splendour of the ma- 
terials employed for its incapacity in other respects, and it may readily be imagined 
that the haggai^ and morose countenances with the blackish or olive coloured flesh- 
tints, assumed a doubly gloomy and spectral appearance from this circumstance. 

An art vdiioh had Aus sunk as it were to a mere mechanical trade, seems to 
have been well calculated for adoption by a rude people, m which little creative 
talent, but on the other .hand otmsiderable technical ability slumbered. The inter- 
course of the Eastern empire with the Sclavonic population of the north, had piin- 
dpally once the IX*^ century, bear followed by the introduction of the relifpon, 
civilization and arts of the Greeks into those regkms, which accompanied each other 
the more readily as the Mmiks were in many instances at once missionaries and 
painters, while on the othor hand (at least with the Bnseians), it was the splendour 
of the rites of the Greek ohurdi and above all the profuse use of {uotures, udiich 
pincipally tended to their oonverskm. lOios the Bulgarians, the Wallachuns, and 
other Sclavonio nations on the lower Danube, adopted witii the Byzantine creed the 
Byzantine style of art, wluoh asoencUng that river penetrated fhr into the heart of 
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Germany. The cloister of the Holy Cross at Donanworth possessed a Qredc 
representing the Virgin surroiinded by saints, and a Byzantine picture or relief was 
sent from Bohe^a in the XI*? century, to Bishop Altman of Passau. At this period 
however the leligion and customs of Rome had already obliterated all traces of the 
earlier Byzantine missions in these districts.* j 

Of still greater importance was the conversion of the Russians under Wladimir 
the great, who by the aid of numerous Greek missionaries took the first step towards 
civilizing his people by the establishment of numerous bishoprics, monasteries 
schools, the central point of which was the splendid metropolis of Kiew. The 
Russians received the new religion with the most superstitious humility, a nd adopted 
the Byzantine arts with the mechanical readiness of imitation characteristio of the 
Sclavonic races ; but to this day have never added an original idea to either the 
theology or the painting they derived from Greece: and if in modem times the 
higher classes have shewn a taste for the arts as practised in Western Europe, ttilm 
caimot in the slightest degree apply to the great bulk of the nation, in which both 
belief and art have become a mere impoverished and barbarized tradition, which 
forbids the slightest approach to either innovation or improvement. Wherever the 
Greek church prevails, the ancient forms and compositions originating in the 
century, are believed to be closely and inseparably connected with the subject 
represented, and the painter is thus cut off fmm the possibility of giving the reins 
to his ima^nation or deviating though but a hair’s breadth from the prescribed route. 
A picture is holy because the original from which it is copied was holy, and this 
forms the reason that the uneducated Russian procures as many as his Dfeans allow, 
wealthy peasants frequently possessing large collections. It is a charm which can 
be purchased for money, without which no apartment is complete, and which every- 
one carries about his person, especially on a journey or in time of war. 

As mav readily be supposed, the best Russian paintingB are those which have 
been direwy copied from Byzantine originals or are the work of Greek artists, for 
instance, the frescoes in the church of St. Sophia at Kiew, founded in 1037; and 
which also contains some mosaics, which are seldom to be found in more recent 
structures. In the course of ages, both the form and colouring have become more 
rude and barbarous, till at length even the slight signs of life visible in the originals 
have vanished. In the modem pictures some faint remains of Byzantine colouring 
are still retained, and contrast singularly with the grizzly and petrified forms of the 
figures. Both private piety and public law ** combine to enforce the dose obser- 
vance of the ancient taste, which leans continually to the sombre and gloomy; 
deHgfating in dark brown fiesh-tones, elongated cou n t en ances, mummy-like hands 

* See Fiorello'i OeieMeMe 4tr Mwufin DwUdkJM, V^. I. 90. ssi Rsfler's 

AiidSiidk Vel. I. p. 00. 

** In 1551 a psUie edict wu imed, eenasdias tkst sO pictsm of Mims sherid 5e pealed nke 
these of Asdress BnMew, s Mooh of the XIVts eentssy. 
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and motley coloured drapery > which last is frequently superseded by garments of 
embossed gold or silver. The general effect is positively spectral, the raiment 
having some pretensions to the character of a relief, while the flesh in consequence 
of a dogmatical dread of sculpture, remains flat; but this strange style is well suited 
to the taste of an ignorant and half barbarous people, and accords with its idea of 
the majesty of God and the saints. This mode of representing religious subjects, 
is closely connected with the circumstance that the artists are mostly monks and 
nuns , and that most cloisters are manufacturies of pictures ; and as in the Byzantine 
style of art the most important process consisted of tracing, here, the stencil plate 
is the implement principaUy in use. 

Before taking leave of the Byzantine style of art, which is important in an historical 
point of view as having had considerable influence on the early schools both of 
Germany and Italy, a few words respecting its present condition may not be un- 
interesting to our readers. 

The famous French Archaiologist Didron, examined in the year 1839 the con- 
dition of painting in Greece, Thessaly and Macedonia, and the results of his labours 
as far as they affect our present purpose are as follow. 

Works in mosaic are now seldom attempted, as this costly style of art is in- 
compatible with the present poverty of the country. Such as are lo be seen in 
various churches and monasteries belong to the ancient Byzantine period, the 
monastery of Megaspilaeon at Patras, alone possessing mosaics of the XVIP? century. 
The present practice of the art is confined to frescoes and easel pictures, miniatures 
having been in a great degree superseded by printed books. The immense quantity 
of frescoes in existence is calculated to astonish a stranger, as the churches although 
small in comparison with those of Western Europe, are extremely numerous and 
completely covered with paintings. Thus, the church of St. Mary at Salamis 
contains not less than 3724 figures, all of which were completed in the year 1735 
by a painter named Georgies Markos and his pupils. It is however soon apparent 
that the subjects in many of the churches are mere repetitions of each other, yet 
the enormous number is still a subject for astonishment, even after deducting for 
the slight and hasty manner in w^hich many of them are executed. Didron’s amaze- 
ment increased on his visit to mount Athos, with its 935 churches, chapels and 
oratories; all of which he found not only covered with frescoes, but he had also 
an opportunity of admiring the rapid and easy manner in which they ore produced; 
as the monk Joasaph with five assistants painted in his presence, in the space of 
one hour, a picture of Christ and eleven Apostles of die size of life, and that 
without cartoons or any mechanical assistance. A pupil laid the cement on the 
wall, the master sketched the figure, another laid on the colours and finished the 
outline, a younger assistant gilded the glories, painted the ornaments and wrote 
die inscriptions, which the master dictated from memory for each figure. It is 
easily to be conceived that by such a rapid mode of practice a whole church might 
be easily decorated in a few days; and it only rmnaina to inquire into the cause 
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of this wonderful facility, which is indeed by no means difficult of explanaticui. 
The artists of modem Greece no longer attempt the production of any new designs 
whatever, the particular manner of representing eveiy subject being prescribed by 
custom after the example of ancient models* They begin by copying the works of 
their predecessors, and learn by degrees the whole of the existing figurefi and com- 
positions, together with the accompanying inscriptions by heart, so that they are at 
length ahle like the above mentioned painter Joasaph, to draw any required scene 
from memory. Any originality in the treatment of the subjects, could only prove a 
hinderance to the painter and would be neithtr understood nor appreciated ; and indeed 
the name of an artist in Greece is scarcely ever remembered, even if he should 
have painted fifty churches; because his personality has nothing to do with his 
works; he is the mere copyist of designs which are the common property of all. 
The painters of the “ holy mountain ”, indeed spoke of the present rapidity of exe- 
cution as a circumstance to be deplored, and regretted the good old times, in which 
artists — not indeed invented anything new’ but executed their copies with more 
care and minuteness than at present. 

We perceive here a fundamental difference in the practice of art in Eastern and 
Western Europe, during the middle ages. In the latter indeed, artists till the com- 
mencement of the XIV*** century, confined themselves to certain compositions and 
motives, and in single figures to particular types or characteristics, ^hich were 
continually repeated, and it may fairly be assumed that here as in the East, this 
practice tended to facilitate the execution of the extensive works required for iho 
decoration of the vast churches and cathedrals, and at the same time accounts for 
the names of so few of the artists descending to posteritj The painter of Western 
Europe however, not only retained a considerable degree of freedom in the com- 
position of his pictures; but altered and re-arranged the details on each occasion 
in his own manner. The heads, the attitudes and the draperies, tlius became the 
property of the individual painter, altogether apart from that portion of the picture 
derived from ancient tradition or prescription. 

That the monkish painters of the Byzantine school should have reduced these 
traditions or prescriptions to writing, in order to fix as far as possible the practict' 
of succeeding ages , will not appear extraordinary after the above account of their 
method of proceeding. Didron accordingly found in the possession of the monks 
of Mount Athos, several copies of a ^Manuel of Painting”, without the assistance 
of which according to their own confession, they were unable to practice the art. 
The author or compiler of this work, winch probably belongs to the XV*** century, 
was a monk named Dionysios, belonging to the monasteiy of Fuma near Agrapha, 
assisted by his pupil Cyril of Chios ; and the spirit in which the work is written 
is shewn by its beginning with a description of “how to make traemgs.” Then 
follows4ii account of the prepar a tion of the wall, the qualities of the materials, the 
^jrinding the colours, and the mode of applying them. The second part of the 
woA which is of the most importanoe, contains receipts for corapoahig all kinds 
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figures and scenes, of many of which there are no examples to be found in the 
churches of Western Europe, such as: the union of all spirits, the seven Synods, 
the stairs of Salvation, etc. and whole classes of saints, as: the 72 holy disciples 
of the apostles, the holy despisers of money, the saints of the pillars, the holy 
Myrrh bearers, and lastly a number of saints who are classed together under the 
name of the "holy poets”, at the head of whom stands St. John the evangelist. 
The third part of the work is of little interest, as it merely relates to the present 
arrangements in Greek churches; we also learn little or nothing concerning the 
division into various schools, but the author lays great stress upon the paintings 
of Manuel Panselinos, a monk who flourished during the or Xll^^ century at 
Thessalonica; in which city Dionysios learned the art, and in which some good old 
paintings are still to be seen. The monks of Mount Athos also considered Panse- 
linos as the founder of the modem Byzantine style, although the holy mountain 
itself has for several centuries been the principal school of Greek art, inasmuch as 
most painters receive here their artistic education, and an enormous quantity of 
pictures are exported as an article of commerce to Greece, Turkey and Russia. 
When it is considered that the traditions of art on Mount Athos, have continued 
in an unbroken line since the VPV century, we cannot refuse a certain degree of 
respect to this venerable academy, although it owes its existence to that w^hich has 
generally proved the ruin of the Western schools, viz. a stubborn persistance in 
conventional forn^s. 

Singularly enough, the Byzantine style of art is even at the present day well 
suited to the taste of many Eastern nations w^hose devotion is in exact proportion 
to their ignorance; and a gaunt and grizzly Madonna with dark complexion and 
stiflP golden drapery, readily obtains the reputation of working miracles, which is 
seldom or never the case with the more perfect productions of art. In those parts 
of Italy which remained longest under the dominion or influence of the Eastern 
empire, the Byzantine style is still more popular with the lower classes, than that 
of the native masters; painters of saints in this manner existed in Venice during 
the last century, and to the present hour, a Byzantine Madonna with an olive-green 
face and veiled head, is painted on the booth of every lemonade-seller in Naples. 
We here stand in a circle to which the influence of modem art has not yet extended 
itself. 


CHAPTER 11. 

State of the Art in Northern Europe during the Middle Ages. Schools of Prague, 

Nuremberg and Cologne. 

The migration of the northern tribes and the founding of German atat^p on the 
fonner territories of the Roman empire , produced a completely different state of 
affairs throughout Eurq>e during the middle ages, to that which had existed up to 
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the Vth century; and as the Boman population of these states bore a greater or less 
proportion to that of the intruders, their manners, customs and language assumed 
a form more closely allied in character to the original Roman or German elements* 
In the first case, the victorious barbarians became the heirs of the Roman arts and 
civilization as they then existed; but in the second, it required a loi^ period of 
time and the aid of foreign influence, to awaken them to a new life. Tlese new 
states rapidly acquired strength and consistency ; but the arts developed themselves 
but slowly in spite of a large amount of encouragement, great political periods 
passed away ere they had emancipated themselves from the lingering influence of 
the antique, and it was not till the XVth century, that an original and independent 
school of art existed in Germany. 

At the present day it becomes a task of no little difficulty to trace in a manner 
however imperfect, the various steps by which the arts developed themselves in the 
countries on this side the Alps. This is principally owing to the immense destruction 
of ancient works which has taken place in the last three centuries, w^hich is to be 
attributed to the Reformation in England and Germany, and to the Revolution in 
France; while those which escaped the blind fury of fanatic zeal, have for the 
most part perished under the contempt which during the reign of the French clas- 
sical taste, overwhelmed everything which owed its origin to the middle ages. In 
addition to this, the written tradition which exists with regard to the early Italian 
masters, and which beginning in the Xlllth century, preserved even during the modem 
classical period, a degree of respect for the works of ancient art, is altogether 
wanting with regard to the artists of northern Europe, where punting was almost 
entirely in the hands of the clergy, and where consequently little was known or 
thought of the individual, the more so, as these clerical painters had far less claim 
to any original merit than modem artists, the form and order of their compositions 
being strictly prescribed by ancient custom or tradition. And even in later times 
when the art fell more and more into the hands of the laity, the researches of the 
curious have been productive of little more than the discovery of a few reckonings 
or receipts for payment, appertaining to works which no longer exist 

Art as practiced in Northern Europe during the early part of the middle ages, 
must be considered as the direct, though enfeebled and debased descendant of that 
of Rome; for though the masters of the world had not left the most important of 
their works in Gaul, Britain or Germany, they had at least introduced the Bomaii 
style and modes of execution, and to these the German conquerors had recourse 
when a demand for art arose among them, which could not fail to be the case as 
soon as they had adopted the creed religions cultnre of their Romish vassSic, 

The most important of the states which arose upon the ruins of the Westen 
Empire, was the kingdom of the Franks, which under its founded dodwig extended 
firom the Pyrenees to the finontim of Westphalia, and consequently mohi d e d witUn 
its boundaries the cities which subsequently became the principal seats of mediaeval 
art. Shortly before the eniptioD of the barbarians, numeroue fdi|poos e di fices bad 
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been erected and profiisely decorated with paintingB, in Gaul * and probably in other 
parts of the empire; and in the convulsions whkdi followed, the arts appear to have 
suffinred less thm oonld have been expected ; as nmnerous records of extensive works 
executed during the Vlth and Vllth centuries are to be found in ancient writings ; 
but as none of these works have descended to us, and as even the subjects repre- 
-sented are for the most part unknown, it would be vain to speculate on the state 
of the art at this period. 

Only from one nation of German ori^, and that the most remote, have any 
works of art descended to the present time, which will enable us to form an idea 
on the subject: these are the miniatures which adorn the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 
Earlier and more completely separated from the Roman world than the rest of 
Europe, a peculiar state of civilization seems to have developed itself in the British 
islands, which after the conversion of the population to Christianity by the emis- 
saries of Pope Gregory, had its seat in numerous churches and monasteries, from 
which last mentioned establishments doubtlessly issued those numerous manuscripts, 
of which the copy of the evangelists known as the Cuthbent^book in the British 
museum, and another in the Louvre, are the most remarkable specimens. The 
first contains the figures, and the second merely the symbols of the evangelists, 
both of which are executed in a manner which differs alike from the Byzantine 
and antique styles, in being of a purely decorative character. The figures of both 
men and animals are distorted into mere ornaments which bear scarcely any resem- 
blance to reality, the countenances are completely lifeless and resemble a mere cal- 
ligraphic pattern, and the draperies are almost without meaning, the folds being of 
a different colour from the rest of the garments. The outlines are sharp and neatly 
executed; but the shadows entirely wanting, and the ornaments which arc extremely 
graceful and fantastic, consist of elegantly knotted and involved baiids terminating 
in dragon’s heads; being the first example of the northern taste for enigmaticed 
Arabesques. The first of these manuscripts was executed in the year 650, and the 
second in 700; and the prevalence of this ori^al style is the more extraordinary 
as the devout Anglo-Saxons were in constant communication with Rome through 
the medium of pilgrims. 

On the continent the series of existing pmntings commences with the reign of 
Charlemagne, who transplanted the arts as they then existed in Italy to this side 
of the Alps. Of the gigantic mosaics which are said to have been executed by his 
order on the walls of the Cathedral and Palace at Aachen (Aix la Chapelle), not 
a flragment now remains, and the only memorials of the arts of this period which 
ham descended to us are the miniatares executed during the reigns of this prince 
and his successors. They exhibit in all cases a barbarized antique style, the origin 
of which is however plainly to be perceived, not only in the subjects, but in the 
mythical animals, Griffins etc. which occur in the ornaments. The compositioiis 

* See Esi4iie DarM'ii INiMre 4e is Matm, p. 57 and IMer. 
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are for the iD09t part derived from early Chriatian originals ; and occasionally siigle 
heads^ the gilding on the draperies and the green tone of the diadows on the 
betray the influence of the Byzantine manner; the style of cidoiiring is the same 
as in the later Roman productions, and the general effect often tawdry and bizarre. 
The drawing of the figures is rude, the extremities clumsy and the hpads large; 
but the chief peculiarity of the style which distinguishes it from both theBysaatine 
and Anglo-Saxon, lies in the mobility of the single figures and (where the subject 
permits it) the life-like vivacity of the composition. The figures of are* 

generally speaking remarkably true to nature, and the backgrounds consist not of 
gold, but of stripes of various colours ; the parohment being not unfrequently visible. 
The architectural ornaments which usually occupy one side of the page, often con* 
sist of graceful antique designs, and the initial letters of a splendid labyrinth of 
tastefully involved bands of gold on violet grounds, mingled with lattice-work and 
the heads of animals — perhaps the highest triumphs which the art of calligraphy 
can boast. 

The most important specimen of this period at present existing, is the copy of 
the Evangelists known as les heures de Charlemagne, at present in the private library 
of the Louvre , and which was executed at the command of that prince by a painter 
named Gottschalk. It contains pictures of the Evangelists, of Christ seated on a 
throne, and of the fountain of life; the figures ore stiff* and clumsy, yet mobile; 
and the heads with their strongly marked foreheads, arched eye -brows, and noses 
narrow above and broad below, extremely characteristic; the octagonal building 
surrounding the fountain in the last picture, is decorated with figures of binls of 
various kinds. The text consists of golden letters on a purple ground. A second 
copy of the Evangelists in the National library at Paris, which formerly belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Metard at Soissons is of more importance. On the first page 
is seen a splendid building representing the Church, surrounded by tlie signs of 
the evangelists and the lamb with the twenty-four elders; then follows a rej>rcsen- 
tation of the spring of life, and the pages are surrounded by fanciful architectural 
designs in the Corinthian style. In detail, the ornaments contain many antique 
motives, among others bacdiinalian Glenii, while the following subjects (Christ on 
the throne and the four Evangelists) are treated in a similar manner to those of the 
former manuscript, except that the proportions of the figures are more slender and 
their movements more exaggerated, probably in order to express the divine iiis|n«» 
ration. The third exigting manuscript of the time of Charlemagne, is the CodM 
aurea in the municipal library at Trier, a copy of the Evangelists made for Ada 
the sister of that prince, and which contains figures of the inspired antlior*.^ The 
drapery, especially that of St Luke is quite in the antique manner, while^^ 
execution of the heads corresponds to that of the former specimeplii ; the eztremitMi 
axe large and the fingers toes curved, the execution is neat and dacided, and 
the colouring more harmotiiona tb—* is usually the case in Pranlneh manueenpie. 
It wiU readily be conceived that works of this deseription execu t ed mienete perts 
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of Germany at this period^ are of a still ruder character, and to these belong the 
curious reUc in the Royal library at Munich which contains the famous Wesso- 
bruimer prayer, one of the oldest existing German poems, and which was executed 
in 814 or 815. The text is illustrated by a series of rude pictures representing 
the discoyery of the Holy Cross , which consist of pen and ink outlines slighdy 
coloured, showing however some i(^eas of form and an indication of dignity in the 
folds of the draperies. 

Under the successors of Charlemagne, manuscripts appear to have increased both 
in number and splendour of execution, but the accompanying miniatures are inferior 
as works of art to the earlier specimens. The forms become more clumsy, the 
naked parts of the figures more rude in execution and the draperies capriciously 
full and fluttering, the reverse of the extreme which prevailed in the Byzantine 
works of the same period. The gilding on the draperies now ceases and its use 
is in all cases more sparing, while at Constantinople it was continually on the in- 
crease. Altogether it would seem that the seeds of art sown with such care by 
Charlemagne found no congenial soil, and nearly two centuries elapse before the 
slightest signs of improvement become ^sible. A considerable number of illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the IXth century, are to be found in the various private and 
public collections throughout Europe, in many of which the form and motive of 
the compositions are closely allied to those of the time of Charlemagne, others shew 
the influence both of the Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine styles, and ancient works 
seem to have been continually copied and imitated. 

The art of painting on walls either in fresco or distemper, appears also to have 
florished to a most extraordinary degree during the IXth and Xth centuries in central 
and western Europe. In Kugler’s Hand-book is to be found a long list of works 
executed during this period in Germany, which sufficiently proves that as far as 
number is concerned, the period from the time of Charlemagne to the Xlth century, 
was at least as fruitful in artistic productions as any tliat succeeded it: but as these 
works are no longer in existence we have not thought it necessary to transcribe it, 
as their general character doubtlessly differed but little from that of the miniatures. 
It must however be observed that the system of religious symbols, the origin of 
which we described in the last chapter, had now completely developed itself; pa- 
rallels were not only discovered between every event in the old and new testaments; 
but a fanciful means of comparison by means of numbers was invented, by which 
parallels could be found between objects or events of the most opposite character. 
Thus: the ten plagues of Egypt, were compared to the ten persecutions of the 
church ; the seven pillars of the house of Wisdom with the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; the six days of the Creation with the sLz ages of the world, etc. etc. It 
will readily be percrived that this fantastic mode of symbolizing must have afforded 
inexhaustible materials for the painter, and many of the comparisons were no doubt 
as highly ingenious and poetical, as others were forced and unaatis&ctoiy. We 
subjoin a specimen of these panlldisms fi:t>m Olaber Bad«^dius, a French writer 
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of about the year 1030, (quoted by Kngler), to show the strange and confused trm 
of thought on which many of the relipous subjects of this period must have been 
founded: 


Evangeliets: 
Elements : 
Cardinal Virtues: 
Senses: 

Bivers ofParachse: 
Ages ofthe World: 


John 

Ether (Eire) 
Prudence: 
Sight and 
Heaving 
Phison 

From Adam to 
the Flood. 


Luke Mark Mathew 

Air Water Earth ' 

Fortitude Temperance Jnstice 

Smell Taste Feeling 


Tigris Geon Eunhrat 

From the Flood From Moses to From Christ to 
tothePntriarchs. Christ. the end of Time. 


Although these comparisons are evidently of a forced and arbitrary character, 
it may easily be believed that the devout of that period may have percrived some- 
thing extremely solemn and impressive in this mysticism; and its combination with 
the representation of events easily understood, for instance those of the new testa- 
ment, was weU calculated to produce a feeling of awe and reverence in an ignorant 
and half barbarous people, to whom the pictures in the churches were a substitute 
for any more distinct information on the subject of reli^on. The simple spectator 
must probably have felt that the art which could create such things was some- 
thing higher and apart from the rest of the world around him ; and indeed the style 
(as far as we have the means of judging) must have been well adapted to produce 
an effect of this description. The %ures stood alone and without accessories, ele- 
vated above surrounding objects upon blue or golden backgrounds, were often of 
colossal size, and doubtless sometimes retained in the ideal simplicity of the exe- 
cution many of the charms of classical antiquity. These elements in the hands of 
men of genius may occasionally have led to the production of works of a truly 
sublime character, and the total loss of the paintings of this period is the more to 
be regretted as it is possible that in works of greater magnitude a more correct 
and natural style may have prevuled than in the mimatures. 

The marriage of Otto H. wtth the Greek princess Theophans in 972, (during the 
life-time of Otto the great), was not vritbont influence on the state of art in western 
Europe. The writers of the time indeed merely relate that Theophans came frmn 
Constantinople to Germany with numerous followers and much treasure, without 
mention of artists or works of art; but that manuscripts and works in g^ and 
ivory, would form part of the presents brought by the highly accomplwhed imperial 
princess, may be assumed with tolerable certunty. But a more important circniii- 
staaoe is tiiat from the time of Otto the great, the intercourse between the eouatriea 
in which die Byzantine s^le prevailed and the rest of Europe became more con- 
stant He had conquered Italy sriiere the Byzantine maimer predominated, his wife 
Addaide was an TihHmj ke fcii resumed the long interrupted mteroomae with 
the court of Gonstantinoide. It is therefore not surprising to find Grectan artidee 
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of luxury mentkoed as being in the hands of German possessors, or Greek artists 
as practismg in Germany. 

Accordingly, the manuscripts of the Xlth century, exhibit very distinctly the in- 
fluence of die Byzantine manner. They are distinguished from the works of the 
Carolingian period by a peculiarity of style which renders them on the one hand 
more repulsive, and on the other of more importance; the latter in spite of the 
rudeness of execution, still exhibit some ideas of the general laws of form in the 
human frame, and some feeling for dignity in the arrangement of the drapery, not 
a trace of which remains in the specimens at present under consideration. The 
forms are pinched and crippled in the most miserable manner, and a degree of 
caprice is to be observed in the arrangement, and a timidity in the developement 
of the figures, which is in the highest degree startling. In the colouring, the soft- 
ness of the earlier specimens has given way to a hard and diy manner, which 
continues to prevail from this time in the miniatures; but they at the same time 
display a degree of neatness in the execution, and an amount of care in the finish, 
which affords a striking contrast to the uncertainty of hand shewn by the earlier 
artists. Still more surinising than the elegance of execution, is the peculiar and 
brilliant play of colours, which is shewn especially in the backgrounds of these minia- 
tures, in which stripes of the most delicate and brilliant tints are arranged in a 
manner which produces a peculiarly pleasing effect upon the eye. The most im- 
portant specimens of this curious style ore to be found in the Royal library at 
Munich 

At the same period in which traces of the Byzantine ^afluence are to be disco- 
vered in the works of German artists, viz. in the first half of the Xlth century, are 
to be discovered the first traces of a new style of art, which continued to prevail 
till the be^nning of the Xlllth century, and which many writers on art have con- 
founded with the preceding under the name of Byzantine , but which Kugler with 
more correctness distinguishes as the Romanesque, a word which applies equally to 
the painting and architecture of the Xlth and XUth centuries. In the works of this 
period the strange and barbarous caprice observable in earlier times is no longer 
perceptible, on the contrary the drawing appears to follow strictly a certain typical 
law, and shews a striving to grasp at form in a stricter and more distinct maimer, 
and to represent it as far as possible according to the rules of symmetry. A com- 
prehension of the organic structure of the human frame is indeed still wanting, as 
this belongs to a period in which the art had arrived at a greater state of developement ; 
but the love for symmetry is shewn in the strongest manner in the treatment of 
animals and plants, which last are represented as a kind of Arabesques, indeed 
when the nature of the composition permits it, the whole of the objects represented 
are involved in each other in the manner of an Arabesque, so that every part of 
the design may be as it were baknoed by a corresponding object The art at this 
period was essentially founded on architectural prindplea, and pictures were evi* 
dently regarded as mere omammits, whether employed on a huge scale for the 
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decoration of vralla, or on a smaHer for the embelliahniMit of maneacripta. We 
perceive m this as it were the first independont pulsations of art, which as in afi 
cases dniing first steps of its developement exhibito itself thtonj^ a strict atten- 
tion to regularity, which though productive of formality and contrary to the rules 
of nature, tends to set bounds to the exuberant fantaty udiich wouUf rise run htte 
the formless and grotesque. 

In the latter half of the Xllth century, a marked improvemoit becomes virible'Sn 
the art, which however in consequence of the few remains of muni pMtrfing. 
at the present time, is prinripally to be traced in the miniatures. After a loe^ 
period of scarcely perceptible progress, the language, poetry and [arts of the 
ages, attained in the course of a comparatively short time their of 

developement. The eyes of the artist were now opened to the manifold objects of 
interest in the world around him, and he endeavoured as far as the defective state 
of his art permitted, to represent the various peculiarities of society as it then existed, 
and painting no longer continued exclusively to the service of the church, now 
a greater degree of developement and a greater variety of expression. The human 
form now ceases to be treated as an architectural ornament and at least the attempt 
to represent it according to the laws of nature becomes for the first time visible, 
the closely folded drapery begins to accommodate itself to the form of the figure 
and to follow it in its movements, and examples of great beauty, grace and ideal 
dignity are not wanting. In the last respect the artist is for the most part indebted 
to the traditions of early Christian art, and we occasionally meet with direct re-pro* 
ductions of the figures of antiquity. The most glaring fault is a tendency to ex- 
aggeration in the attitudes and movements of the figures, occasioned by the deter- 
mination of the artist to express his intention at all hazards ; while with an enviable 
simplicity, sacred and profane, biblical and legendary subjects are depicted in the 
costume of the time. The representations of animals where they are mtended to be 
true to nature, are ^ven with a fidelity and spirit, which betrays the love of the 
chase prevailing at this period; and subjects of an ornamental character, for inetance 
the initials, display great richness and fertility of fancy. The backgrounds are for 
the most part composed of remarkably rich and durable gilding. 

Moveable paintings of the Romanesque style are extremely rare, principaOy m 
consequence of the altar-pieces at this period bring composed not of pwtures but 
of worics in relief, the huger of which were frequently embossed in gold or silver; 
while the smaller, prinripally intended for the purposes of private devotion, wete 
generally carved in ivory. The wooden doors which indosed tbese[coatly omaaMUte 
seem indeed to have been firequently adorned with paintings; but as most of titeae 
works have been destroyed ftm the sake of the materials, the doors have also boat 
involved in their destruction. En^er mentions a pair of these doors bdon(^ to 
the XUlth century, still existing in the cathedral at Worms, the paiotings on wluoh 
sapresestt figures of saints m a simple and stjde, on a (hsMaAed gold 

ground; and a small picture m the fibraiy at Miinster, rep sese n t a sg Christ 
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on a rainbow and surrounded by four saints, as the only moveable paintings of this 
period of which he had any knowledge. 

To this period, viz. to the Xllth century, belong also the oldest specimens of 
painting on glass which have descended to us. The origin of this art is lost in 
obscurity, as it is now impossible to discover how long coloured glass disposed in 
patterns of a more or less ornamental character may have been used before it oc- 
curred to the artists to attempt the representation of figures or compositions by this 
means. The use of coloured glass is probably as old as the time of the Homans, 
and we learn from Anastasius, that under Pope Leo 111. (about 800) the church 
of the Lateran received windows of this material; but the oldest notice supposed 
to refer to painted windows, properly so called, is a letter from Gozpert the abbot 
of the monasteiy of Tegemsee (983 — 1001) to a certain Count Arnold, thanking 
him for supplying the windows of the church with panes of painted glass, (disco- 
lorum pieturarum vitra). This strictly speaking only means that the panes were 
coloured without proving that anything of a pictorial character was attempted; but 
it appears that this same Abbot Gozpert stimulated probably by the present of 
Count Arnold, established a manufactory of glass at Tegemsee, at w'hich orders 
from distant places were executed ; and as little doubt can be entertained that glass 
of different colours was produced here, the step to producing a more or less per- 
fect mosaic of this material was no longer difficult. As in the other branches of 
painting little attempt was made to express the gradations of colour or the varieties 
of light and shade, the mere representation of the outline and colours was held to 
be sufficient in this case; in the first specimens the pieces of glass were probably 
very small and the leaden framework clumsy, but a considerable improvement must 
have taken place in the course of the Xlth century. This is to be inferred from 
the grand series of historical paintings on glass with which Abbot Suger caused 
the newly erected church of St, Denis to be decorated, in the middle of the Xllth 
oentuiy; an undertaking which implies the existence of long previous practice. 
They consisted of subjects from the old testament with symbolical reference to 
those of the new, and in the few remaining fragments, the drawing is clumsy and 
defective, and resembles in style that of the famous tapestry of Bayeux; * the 
ornaments on the other hand display a considerable amount of talent. Other windows 
of this church representing the deeds of the Crusaders are supposed to have also 
been executed under Abbot Suger, and may readily be believed to have surpassed 
all previous works of the same kind. There are also four windows of nearly the 
same age in the cathedral of Bourges. The most remarkable remaining German 
works in the Romanesque style, are the windows in the Cathedral at Augsbuig 
which occupy the south side of the choir and contain figures of saints; but the 

* This carious speciinen of aneioDt art which is to be seea ia the Mnaaum at Bayeux , eoaaisU of 
a roll about 200 feet 1od§ by 19 inches in width, on which the whole history of the conquest of Bng- 
Innd by the Normans is represented in needlework. It s attrihuted' by some to the Conqueror, by 
others to the Bmpress Matilda, the dnushter of Heary I. 
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art did not attain a high degree of excellence dll thee anooeeifing oentuiy, when 
through the introduction of the pointed style of architeotore, broad and lofty windows 
became general in the churches, and afforded more amg^ opportunides Ibr its 
exercise. ^ 

We may here mention the works of two writers on art belonging to die middla 
ages, both of whom mention the use of oil in painting, although the earlier of die two 
is supposed to have lived five or six hundred years before the supposed tfisoovety 
of its use by the Flemish painter Van Eyke. These are Heraditu and Tketqphilus 
Presbyter. The receipt-book of the first: ^Liber d$ cohribui sf atiibui Ihmonumt^ 
is according to Kugler, a production of the Vlllth or IXth centmy, and contains 
partly in prose and partly in verse, technical prescriptions which may perhaps haTO 
been in use during the later period of Roman art, mixed with receipts of a supeiv 
stitious and magical character which betray the influence of a darker age. The 
work of the second: Diversarum arlium schedula, which accordmg to the same 
authority is to be attributed to the end of the Xllth or beginning of the Xlllth 
century, consists of receipts regarding chasing, sculpture and punting, indu^g a 
particular account of the preparation and use of oil-colours. It however adds that 
the process is tedious in consequence of its being necessary to dry them in the sun, 
and that he who would paint quickly must content himself with the juice of the 
cherry or plum tree, or the whites of eggs. 

In the Xlllth century a new style of art arose in northern Europe, which is 
generally known as the Gothic; but which recent writers on art have denominated 
the German manner, and which disputes with the schools of Italy the honour of 
first lending to Religion the aid of Art. During this period the rigid, stem and 
earnest character of the earlier compositions, gives place to ’a softer and more ele* 
gant mode of treatment; the figures forsake their motionless postures or stiff and 
ATig ulftr attitudes, and assume a more graceful and engaging mien; the draperies 
become comparatively soft and flowing, and fall in longer and earner lines and 
masses; and the countenances are now animated by a pleasing expression of sendnMifi 
which although not always firee from mannerism, generally exWWts itsdf in a rimple 
and natural manner. It is the first devdopement of an individual jfeeh ng on tile 
part of the artist, who here for the first time emancipates himsdf from tiie dogs 
and fetters of tradition, on the same prindple which formed the foondation of Ra- 
liaa art in the sneoeeding century. The cause of the earlier ^ipearance of tide 
dement m the oountries on tiiis side the Alps, is to be sought in ^ 
gfuas of civiBzation apparent in France, En^^and and Oennany at the m 

tiie Xinth oenttoy, and wiiioli is masked not only by the appemnoe of 
pendent and popular vem of poetiy, bnt by tiie dsyetopement/o f ^^pd nisd W 
so^callsd GotU6 sl^ of aS^itocflare. The Arsetion taken by fm Sag ^ 

MdM or MW oomMir ^ ^ 

AtjMHlMit «i tlw of ONUlMMie; fcr it ■»* ** ofcMrrad^ Ao pihliy ofaii 
period, at leoet till tiio kMr Oid of <fco XIVtii oeatoijr. lOwo inwIIlM oi 
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iqore than aichite^tonl decondons. The church which had now reached the highest 
pepod of its power, displayed its wealth and influence in the erection of enormous 
cathedrals, in which sculpture and painting mig^t indeed display all their splendours; 
but in which their relation to architecture was decidedly one of inferiority, their 
office being to contribute to a general effect, rather than to produce one of separate 
and independent character. 

In the early part of the Xmth century, the peculiarities of the new style of 
pointing were carried to an extent which bordered in many instances on caricature; 
but this tendency to exaggeration moderated itself ae the style became more deve- 
loped, and it would seem that at the sune time the art became transferred in a 
great de^e from the hands of priests to those of laymen, although it still continued 
to be practised to a great extent in religious houses. During the latter half of the 
XlVth and the commencement of the XVth centuries, the Gothic or German style 
of art reached its highest point of excellence, and it is in this period we find the 
first iuetances of those groups of painters, which from residing in the same neigh- 
bourhood and practising in a peculiar manner, are distinguished by the name of 
Schools. The oldest of these is the School of Prague, consisting of artists both 
native and foreign, who were summoned to that dty during the reign of the splendour 
loving emperor Charles IV. (1346 — 78). The names of only three of these painters 
have descended to us, viz. Theoderic at Prague (flourished 1348 — lb.) Nicholas 
Wunuser of Strasburg (resided in Prague 1357 — 60.) and Kuntze : and judging 
by the few renuuns that have escaped the ravages of time and the reformation, 
fibdr works were far inferior in excellence to those of the later schools of Nurem- 
berg and Cologne. A perception of the noble and beautiful in form seems to be 
altogether wanting, and a dumsiness and heaviness in the proportions is more ^ 
parent than in most pictures of this period. 

At NiUremberg in the middle of the XlVth century, sculpture had attained [a high 
end' peculiar degree of excellence under Sebald Schenhofer, which could not fail 
^jpr^uee an influence on painting. The figunes of the ^fehbnm Brumen” (beautiful 
fi^ptain), wbioh are still to be seen in the market place of that city, attest the 
high senee of tfie beantiful, the knewledge of the figure, and the great power of 
expresaioD, posseesed by this artieit; and it is worthy of remark that these sculptiues 
have a stapltiog d°tilarity to one of the oldest and beat altar-pieces of this stylei, 
and fbat %, manner allied to sculpture prevajlB in all the worim of the Niumnbetig 
ac^h l^Pt otdy' dte outlines stronger than in those of Prague and Cologne; 
but the forms are more pplprUe and ^stinot, every part bmpg as it irm strongly 
modelled, the oolour of draperiee is deq>er, and in every other respect they 
are equal if not mtpetiw to, those of the Pqhemiaa, artiata* pr^rtionr of. the 
figures are more slonder, and grsosAil, the heed* ahom • striving aftw ideatj beau^ 
and, possess an oCiMiy «od qmet hmimm, whiob «t ifoett in dm opie 

nhm of the GnroMO ci>t«s» mndess thsm ev«» siys»m>tp,tim wodwiof 

ofitQliotice who.efsod'ShdiobtMiinot thu-head of ilp&siN 
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The latest and most brilliant of Ate German idchools is that of Cologne, Ae mott 
flourishing period of which, between Ae years 1380, and 1480, has been called Ate 
golden age of German art. The peculiarity of its style consists according to Kugler, 
in the holy, paradisiacal repose of its saints and martyrs; in Ae expression of child- 
like innocence and purity, raAer Aan Aat of individu^ character. A tqne of simple, 
infantine grace and beauty, pervades Ae works of these old German masters, which 
has seldom been equalled — perhaps never surpassed, by Ae most illustrious of 
Aeir successors: and though Aeir representations of history or ordinoiy life are 
not always free from the wild, the grotesque and Ac vulgar; these arc seldom or 
never permitted to intrude on the sacred circle which formed the pteculiar scene of 
Aeir higher efforts and aspirations. In a technical point of view, these ancient 
pictures exhibit a softness and brilliancy of colouring and a delicacy of handling, 
which is not to be found elsewhere before the invention of oil -painting; but with 
this there is often an uncertainty in the form and an indistinctness in the outline, 
which contrasts strongly with Ae decided drawing displayed in Ae works of the 
Nuremberg school. 

The names of the artists by whom the numerous pictures of this period still 
existing were executed, may be said to be altogether unknown; for although Ae 
researches of Ae German archeologists have succeeded in drawing from obscurity 
Ae names of a great number of painters formerly residing at Cologne, it has been 
found impossible to associate Aem with any degree of certainty, with any of the 
paintings at present in existence. The school of Cologne appears to have deve- 
loped itself with considerable rapidity from the elements described in Ae preceding 
pages, and it is probable that this sudden progress is to be attributed here as else- 
where, to the influence of some master mind, which overcame Ac obstacles which 
had hitherto impeded the advance of art, and pointed out to others Ac path to 
excellence. All that is known wiA certainty on the subject is derived from Ac 
Limburg Chronicle of Ae year 1880, wherein it is said: “In Aat time, Acre was 
a painter at Cologne, called Wilhelm, to whom Aere was not Ao like in his art; 
he made pictures of men which almost appeared to be alive.” On this slight ground, 
a series of Ae best works of this period, as well as numerous others of inferior 
quality, have been assigned to “Meister Wilhelm”, a circumstance Ac less extra- 
ordinary, as in these early paintings Ae type or character of Ae school, predomi- 
nates greatly over Aat of Ae individual master. One of Ac best pictures attri- 
buted to this artist, is that of St. Veronica, in the Knakothek at Munich (No. 18). 
The head of Ae saint possesses in a high degree the character of pious simplicity 
and purity, peculiar to this school; and Ae countenance of the Redeemer on Ae 
handkerchief, which she holds extended before her, is not wiAout a certain grandeur 
of form, Aongh not remarkable for expression. In Ae lower part of Ae pi<AM 
are tax remarkably elegant figures of angels, who read and sing togeAer; it ia 
piainted wiA great care and attention to finish, on a gold ground, and is less hai^ 
and dry in manner Aan many wofks of a later date. In Ae same gallery a»e fbur 

11 * 
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other fuctareB atlxibuted to the same maater; they partake in a greater or lees degree, 
of the same characteiistice, and are in a wondei^ state of preservation contideting 
theMsiod at which th^ were painted. 

'tW the works of THlhelm produced a new era in (jerman art, is shown by 
tiie munerous pictures still to be seen in the churches and collections of Cologne, 
as also in various continental galleries; and which partake so closely of the same 
^le, that the opinion of critics is frequently divided as to whether they are to be 
attributed to his hand or to those of his pupils and followers. At the begiiming 
of the XVth century, anew developement becomes apparent in the productions of 
this school, which attained in the works of “Meister Stephan”, an artist who is 
believed to have been an immediate pupil of Meister Wilhelm, its highest pitch of 
excellence. The circumstances attending the life of this master are as completely 
unknown as those of his predecessor, and had not Albrecht Diirer inserted in the 
journal of his travels, the payment of "Two silver pence for having the Tafel 
(picture) of Meister Stephan opened,” the very name of this great artist would 
have been lost to the present age. This "Tafd”, is believed with sufficient pro> 
bability, to be the picture now know as the "Dom-bild,” which since 1810 has 
formed the altar-piece of the chapel of St Agnes, in the cathedral of Cologne; 
and which in the opinion of competent judges is the finest example of ancient art 
executed on this side the Alps. ^ 

The drcumstances under which the conunisrion for tins picture was given, are * 
as follow: the magistrates of Cologne having expelled the Jews from the city in 
1425, caused in the following year a chapel to be erected on the site of the syna- 
gogue, which was provided with an altar, in order, In the words of an anrient 
reax>d: "That instead of the dishonour and reviling, which had once been shown 
on this spot towards God the Lord and his tender mother Maria, all honour and 
devotion should now be shown them.” The office of the painter was therefore to 
represent the queen of heaven in her highest glory, attended by the patron saints 
of the dty; and that in the most worthy manner which the resources of his art 
could effect. The work, like many other altar-pieces of this period, consists of a 
central picture mth two wings or ride pieces, which dose over it in the form of 
doors; on the outride of which is a painting of the annunciation. The inner picture 
represents the adoration of the Map, according to the l^ends of the catholic diurch: 
the ^^r(^ is seated on a throne and attired in a robe of a daik blue colour, lined 
with ermine; at her side kneel the two elder kings, while the younger with the 
attendants, are groiq>ed around. The ride picture on the right, represents St Gereon, 
attired in golden annour and a tabard of blue satin, with his companions in arms 
around him; that on the left, St Ursula with her troop of virpns. "The 

first glance at this picture,” saysKug^er, "shews that k ftr exceeds all earlier pro- 
dnctims of this schod, but it must not be forgotten that a vast number of pamtingi^ 
iHiidi nMy have finmed the st^ of tranrition, are no hmger in The 

oon^poaition with all its richness, exhibita a nobk migSUillf in tiie anaitgenent 
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and forms in the pxindpai picture, beautiful and agreeable fines, wludi prodnoe the 
impression of solemn repose. In the represmtation of the !«««■« fbtm a h ed 
improvement is visible, and the figures with all thdr ideal conoepdon have a well 
defined outline and rotundity; while in those of the males especially, is to be pei^ 
cdved an exquisite and lifelike naivete ; the only convention^ fault beihg in die 
ugly and forced position of the feet The heads, as far as an opinion is to be 
in the present state of the picture, are or rather were, mostly of a high degree of * 
beauty, many also displaying a deep and significant power of expression, ^e nde 
picture of St Ursula displays most of the conventional and ordinary; the fiipios 
sion of c hi ldli k e artlessness in the numerous female heads (all of which are of the 
roundish type characteristic of the old German masters) being repeated m an almost 
playful manner; and a pecufiar pearl gray in the carnations, becomes most strikingly 
apparent A greater degree of earnestness, strength and severity, is observable in 
the picture of St. Gereon; but the freedom of handling is most apparent in the treat- 
ment of the middle subject, especially in the two highly majestic figures of the 
kings ; the head of the aged Melchior is particularly well formed and of wonderfiil 
expression, and the execution of the hands exceed in excellence those of all earlier 
performances. In the ideal head of the Madoniui only the principal lines can be 
considered as belonging to the ori^nal artist; but the figure of the child shows a 
ndUe fulness of outline and at the same time the greatest perfection of detail. 
Fortunately the head of the Virgin in the outer picture of the annunciation, is well 
preserved; and in it the childlike grace of the master ascends to a classic puri^ 
of form and to the highest charm of expression.” 

The picture deserves to be considered in more than one respect as a landmark 
of northern art; as it b not a little extraordinary that the strong tendency towards 
the ima^iutive and ideal, visible in the works of the German artists of this period, 
should have vanished so rapidly and completely before the influence of the Flemish 
school; * an influence, which according to the author above quoted, is sufiSoiently 
visible in the painting under consideration. It is indeed not pamted in oil, but like 
all ancient moveable pictures, in distemper; nevertheless the effects with which the 
brothers Van Eyke at this time astonished the world, tbrou^ their invention of ml- 
painting, are imitated in the most ingenious manner by the use of a medium whiflh 
seems to have been peculiar to the schools of Nuremberg and Cologne, and the 
secret of which is now lost. This is seen not only in the glitter of the annonr, 
the glance of materials in which the figures are clothed, and various detaOs of die 
oostume; but the influence of the Flemish manimr on the s^le of Keister Stepbaiw 
is also occasionally to be traced in the angular folds of the draperies, although in 
general they retain the move aweaiMag on^ne of the Gbnnan style. On die odier 
hand, his treatment of the figure is to be regarded as his indtriduil property: er 


* Vhs |aar UM. ia wUeh thk f toa r * is to bava bam |ialala4 , to ttat af Iba 4iolb af 
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•t least as that of the sdiool to wiiidi he belonged; as he never di»jaAfl .nd« to the 
strongly mdividual portraidike character of the Flemings; but retains the tiig lia f 
merit of oopying the general characteristics of nature, rather than those of parti- 
edao; specimens. 

Kumeious works by various artiste of the school of Cologne, are found scattered 
{hvcK^ the various continental collections, and as their authors are unknown they 
are ascribed almost at random to Mrister Wilhelm or Meister Stephan. Among 
diose which have the best pretensions to the last honoiu', are two pictures in the 
Finakothek at Munich (No. 10 and 14), both of which represent the figures of 
three saints about half the size of life, standing under canopies on dark backgrounds. 
Another work long ascribed to Stephan, but the claims of which are denied by 
modem critics, is the altar-piece formerly belonging to the church of St. Lawrence 
at Cologne, parte of which are now to be found in three different collections. The 
central picture now in the museum at Cologne, represents the last judgment. In 
the upper part of the painting, Christ appears throned on a rainbow, with the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist at his feet, and surrounded by angels sounding trumpets 
or bearing the various instraments of the Passion. Below, is seen a multitude of 
naked figures dragged off by hosts of demons, and in the toreground the raismg of 
the dead; most of whom are also taken possession of by fantastic looking fiends. 
On the left is seen the reception of the condemned in hell by Satan, and the 
commencement of the most manifold torments ; while on the right opens the splendid 
Gotiuc portal of paradise, where the blessed are welcomed by St. Peter assisted 
by angels; while others defend the righteous from the assaults of pursuing devils. 
With the exception of the general form of the figures,’ this picture has nothing in 
common with the Dom-bild, from which it differs both in coloiuing and conception. 
Instead of the high ideal dignity and fen’our displayed in that composition, we 
have here a wild fantastic humour which descends even to the grotesque; and figures 
which have all the vulgarity of ordinary life. The blessed, in whose expression 
the grandeur of Stephan’s style would certainly have displayed itself, is in this 
respect the weakest part of the picture; the horror of the condemned is on the 
other hand expressed with great force, both in their countenances and gestures; 
while in the tortures to which they are subjected, the artist displays a fertility of 
invention in which the horrible approaches the disgusting. 

A similar remark applies to the inner picture, which is now preserved in the 
Stedelian institution at Frankfort, and which represents in twelve divisions the 
martyrdom of the Apostles. In these comporitions the painter revels with evident 
delict, in the representation of the most hideous barbarities, which reach thrir 
highest point in the execution of St Bartholomew. Hare a ragged fellow is seen 
flourishi^ his kmfe with savage pleasure, while another holdii^ his between Ids 
teeth, rends the skin firom the limbs of the martyr; a third expresses his exulta- 
tion by lively gestures, and a fourth grinning with delight, is about to a 
pepper-box over the ilaysid and bleeding body of the soffisrer. All thu and mndi 
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more of a similar character, is m^bited with great talent, and the yarions 
tioDS of the actors are exjnessed, certainly with vulgaritj, but^at'the s^bm 
with wonderful energy. The outer sides of the doors which formerly inclosed the 
principal picture, each of which is adorned with the representations of thpe Apostles 
and another saint, (St. Benedict and St. Bernard), under gcdden caaojnes, are in 
the IHnakothek at Mumoh (No. 1 and 2), in the catalogue of which they are attr^ 
bitted to Meister Wilhefan. They exlnbit the same heaviness of form and unplearing 
character in the heads, which are remarkable in the central picture; especially a 
peculiar bulbous formation of the nose, often observable in the works of the Cologne 
artists, but which is enty dightly indicated in the paintings attributed with most 
probability to Meister St^han. 

It must not be supposed that the practice of art at this period was confined to 
the three sdiools of Prague, Nuremberg and Cologne ; on the contrary, it is evident 
from the remains of ancient pictures scattered through every part of Germany, titat 
artists must have existed and practised in almost every city of the empire, as weD 
as in the numerous cloisters. In Suabia especially, art seems to have flourished 
greatly during the middle ages, and it possible that many ancient works now attri- 
buted to these schools, may be the productions of one still older, which is sup- 
posed to have existied at Augsburg. 

To this period also belong the first examples of those strange compositions 
Dtmces of Death, with which it was the custom to decorate the walls of ch< 
and moimstmes, and of which examples existed in almost every country in fiutopi^^ii^ 
They represented persons of all ranks and conditions, from popes and emperors tOh 
beggars, in tiie act of being carried off in a kind of wild dance by skeletons; 
sometimes however, only a ringle skeleton is seen heading the prooesrion, and in 
other cases the dancing movement of the figures is omitted. The fearfol pestilence 
which ravaged Europe in the middle of the XIVth century, is supposed to have 
given rise to this singular idea, which has been traced by some writers on art to 
the famous Triumph of Death (B Trionfo della Morte) painted by Andraa Orcagna, 
on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa. The two earliest Dances of Death with 
which we are acquainted, that at Minden in Westphalia, executed id>ont 1880, and 
another at the cloister of KHngenthal at Basel, the date of which‘is fixed by sobm 
writers in 1312, and by othmv in 1887, are however both earlier productions Ann 
the painting of Orcagna. Of the jnoture at KHngenthal only a few ftagawniu 
remain; but it well knovm throi^ the medium of copies; and the principal' fbafares 
of the derign seem to have been repeated in the more fiunons pamtiiq; of tim nmn 
snl^eot, on dm waill of the Fiedler dmster at Basel, whidi we dtdl notion nadbr* 
the Bobeols of the XVth centniy. 
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CHAPTER HL 

State of the An m Italy during the middle Jget. The revival of PcUnting. 

Ihe School of Florence. 

Hie practice of painting in Italj during the Xlth century, at which period we 
again reaume the thread of our narrative of the progreae of art in that country, 
waa divided between a fallen and barbarized native atyle, and that which had been 
derived from die Gheeka of the Eastern empire; the latter of which was by far 
the moat predominant. But at the end of the century beg[an an epoch of compa- 
rative proaperity for the long politically divided and oppressed land, which could 
scarcely fail sooner or later to awaken Art to a new and independent existence. 
The Romish church arose from the abasement into which it had fallen, to be the 
mistress of Western Europe; she raised Rome a second time to the rank of the 
metropolis of the world, and gave to the people of the Italian peninsula a new 
feeling of nationality. In upper and middle Italy, the cities arose to an unprece- 
dented degree of wealth and power, and this state of prosperity was attended by a 
new developement in art, which however first assumed form and diafii^Attiftaa at the 
commencement of the XITTth century. 

It is not our intention to trace the first feeble efforts, by which the early TfaHan 
endeavoured to free themselves from the trammels of the Byzantine style 
strike out an independent path to excellence; it is sufifirient to observe tha.f 
paintings of the Xlth and XHth centuries, and even of an earlier period 
in Italy, which as they resemble those of the Cheeks neither in the linfta»wftnfaf 
»r style of drapery, may fairly be presumed to be the work of native artists; 
while others although partaking in a greater or less degree of the Byzantine manner, 
still shew some striving after ori^nality on the part of the artist. At the oom- 
mmicement of the XUlth century however, the progress towards a more natural 
and elevated style of art becomes more apparent, and the existence of several pic- 
tures bearing the names of the artists and the diUes at which they were executed, 
enables ua to percdve how much the authors of the great change about to 
{dace, were indebted to their predecessors. The two earliest of these names belong 
to painters who were perhaps not among the most considerable of the period at 
which they lived; but whose works nevertheless show considerable improvmnent on 
the Byzantine models on which their style was formed. 

The first of tiiese artists is Guido of Siena, whose and child, with 

figures the size of life , rigned and dated 1221 , is {ireserved in the chnrch of S. 
Domenico at Siena. The predominant characteristics of the piotme hdong to the 
Byzantine manner; but there is a certain grandeur in the of the pf h»oip^ 

figure and a pleaong air of nature in the head of the infant, which is not to be 
found in the works of cotemponuy Greek painters. 

The second artist of this period ^riiose name has descended to us, is Ghmta of 
TSsa, mentioned in tecordl tiNkn 1SQ2 to 1258, and whose name witii the date 1288 
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ms inscribed on a picture* of the eiucifizkm in the church of S* FrMoesoo at 
Assisi; but which is no longer in existence, it is however engraved in Ottley’e, 
'Italian school of Design’, and on a smaller scale in BoninTt ‘Storin ddin Ffttun’, 
in which the ej^reesion of the angelsy who are wi»npmg w ri i ig i i^ fheir 
is Teiy earnest and stiildng. Other {notures ascribed to artist — fMOfdti^ to 
Kugler on rather donbtfhl aathcnity — are a crucidzion in S. BaidMi a pirtaie 
of saints in the dtapel of the Campo Santo at Fisa; two mmal painth^ in th, 
church of S. I^anOesco at Assisif re{nesen(ing the martyrdom of St* Peter and the 
fall of Simon Magnus; and the decmutions of the win^w befaud the altar — all 
of which according to the same authority, are extreme)^ rigid and oonstrained m 
attitude and expresrion; but at the same time shew a fiseliag finr pnri^ vt fhnn, 
and a liveliness of colouring, which is not possessed by the Cheek artists of the 
same period. 

At Florence, the first dawn of reviving art is to be perceived in the Baptistiy of 
San Gtiovanni, where the mosaic of the tribune is accompanied by an in80(4>tioB 
stating it to be the work of a Frandscan monk named Jacobus. It represents a 
circle of saints surrounding an Agnus Dei, borne by four kneeling figures. Although 
in the Byzantine style, the figures exhibit more animation and the attitudes are 
more happily chosen than in the remaining woiks of Ghiido. The mosaics in the 
great octagonal cupola of the same buildup, are by various artists; thqr consist of 
several subjects running round the cupola in stripes, the uppermost of which 
sents a number of angels ; the second, scenes from the book of Generis; the 
the life of Joseph; the fourth, the life of Christ; and the fifth, the life of St. John 
the Baptist. On the side of the altar these stripes are broken by a colossal piotora 
of Christ seated on a throne, which with the angels that surround it, are said to be 
tile work of Andrea Tafi (1213 — 1294), a Florentine artist ednoatod at Venice, 
which at that time was the principal school for worirers in mosa i c. It is a figure 
of the strict Byzantine type; but still displaying considerable ftilneas and cBgnify of 
form; the execution is extremely neat and the gilded lights on the drapery are 
brought out with great judgment. Other parts of the cupola are said to be the 
work of a Greek artist named Apollonius, who according to Vasari, was invited to 
Florence by Tafi; but this, as well as ^ existence of a colony of Greek ertists 
in that dty dnriqg the ndd^ of the XITTth century, as stated that anther, has 
' been vdiemently denied 1^ succeeding writers on art. 

Whatever influence the Greek artists who are believed to have virited lta|y in 
great numbers durmg the first half of the XlUth oentory, in oonsequanoe of Ao 
eonqpest of Constantinople hy the C'msadmrs in 1204, may have h^ 190 » the 
rterival of in Itaty, it is oertun that the merit of havii^ g^ven As flfut 

innDalse to modm oit h duo to the ffeiiiiis of the schIimKw Mioole 
whose works date fiom about 1220 to 1270, and who was undoobted ^y thegraate# 
s ^ ti s t of t”* time. enndative finpy in tiw first place to ham hee^ittr 
dted by a beantiftil ancient sarcophagus which is riill to seen atS^a, and tN^ 
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It a cripto it J in bano MUevo, the ehaM «f Hippnfytue; fiom Ih* etod^ of tiai wth 
etfeWF aadeni iroriB, he fbemed nstyle which paidc^talied of the entiiiae, ^specUlf 
IB Ae heade and cMting «f Ae dn^tetiee; Mkd Un woika when eidiibked in fiffer 
mM IteUan oMeit had the effect as we are iafennad hy VaMi^ of insiniing artista 
widl^ a hnt^nide ennktion to apply to soalpture iaere aaeUnoualy t^in they had 
h e ft tW deaa. Hie gcoopa which are still k existence, are sometimes too crowded^ 
'Mto %uw often ba^ detigned, and the wheis deficient in sentiment. His name 
WiU however always nuak an era in the history of dengn, becanse he fiist led 
artists into the true path by the introdootimi 4^ the study of the antique. About 
1S31, he sea^tmwd at Botogan the an of San Domoaico, and firom this, as from 
a remaikaUe event, he waa naaoed ‘^IGeola of tiie Unw” He afterwards executed 
ih a mudli superior manner the Last Judgment, Ibr the cathedral at Orvieto, and 
the pulpit in the ehtirch of San Gfiovaoni at Pisa; works says Lanzi: "which de- 
monstrate (hat desqpi, kveittiott and composition, received from him a new existence.’’ 
The sehool which he ftonded {Hrodnoed successively Orcagna, Donatello, and the 
eelebrsfted Glnbeite, whose gates ef broBae in the church of San Gtiovanni at Flo- 
mce were pnmounced by Sfidtael Ai^elo worthy to form the gates of paradise. 

But althou^ art is mere indebted to Nieola Pisano than to any other artist of 
this period, &e merit of restoring or rather crea^g the Italian or epic style of 
pointhig, is genmolfy ascifted to Gtovaasri CSmabne, who is elaimed by the school 

VToroice as its toasder. He was bom at Florence in the year 1240, of a noblo 
Cfttetily, and wae skived both in arehiteeture and seulptuie. By some writers he ie 
eoiqectared to have been a pujA of Qiunta; but it seems more probable that ho 
SKi^pdrsd the m&nente of pamting from some Chrerir tutisto who had been invited 
to lloreBce for the purpose of dhcoratiag the dbardi of S. Moiia Novefia. How- 
ever this mi^ be, that his ma s ters and modris were the Byzantine painters of the 
tims^ seems to admit of no donht, as the whrie of hie works e^dtibit strong traees 
of Qu Bysaitttide styk. 

Ameteg the woths which sre ae^;tted with the greatest d^ieo of {oobahility to 
flk maiter, are two pietates of fte Madmina; the oldest of which is now in 
tike gaHOiy of the Aeademy at Florence, and fiffitrs bat little in execution from 
the best spedttimis of the Gfrerii masteie. The later picture which is to be seen 
in the ehtirdt' of S. Maria Novdk, is the most eddirated of Us worbs> and is said, 
to have produoed such an effcet upon hk coteaperariee, *dMt k wus eairied from 
fte atelier of the printer to the dinrdi for whieh k was destined, accompanied by 
tito nagkfrater and ekigy k solemn and festive ittooesrioa» attended by mmio and 
fte joyfid acekmatiomr of the eitiaens; k k rifBcelt at the prseeat day to sympathka 
Wife the entimskam it etcited in die niuds of a whok pea^ (At hstefewd ymas-ago; 
Me rifeoag^ on fito Whrio k difekB but Kttle from (he pa cacrib e d Byaantiaa ainaig 9 > 
tMttt, there k sffi a eettaih degroo of aitfetie tmiom to he perceived, fee dma^ 
iMw» an attebtibn to natare, and fee crinaiiiig when oempaied to fee s e ver i ^ ef 
Oitr Gtefet, k mmsadRy aeft amt dtAwte. 
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Of a far more important obaraoter are the pamtiiigs a/ttsttmted to this ataster in 
ihe church of St. Francis at AsiSsi, in whidi his great talents seem to have for 
the first time fully developed themselves. Hie ejection of this ohuroh may he 
considered in every respect as one of the most interesting events in the history Of 
art. In an architectural point of view it is remarkable as having been ereoted in 
the first half of the XlUth century, by a foreign master and in the OotUc or 
pointed style, at that time new to Italy; as also for the singularity of die design,, 
it consisting of two churches, one above the other; the lower being the sepuld^ 
church of the saint, and the upper alone being intended for the ordinary service 
of the monastery. The sanctity of the spot was however principally shewn by the 
profusion of paintings with which the church was decorated during the Xlllth and 
XTVth centuries; but only fragments of the earlier pictures remain, and the authen* 
ticity of those attributed to Cimabue has been disputed. Most authorities however 
agree in assigning to him the paintings on the roof of the nave, representing in 
medallions, the figures of Christ, the Madonna, St. John the Baptist, St. Francis, 
and the four evangelists. The character of these compositions differs but litdo 
from that of his altar-pieces, and the head of the Madonna is closely allied to that 
in the church of S. Maria Novella. The ornaments which surround these medad- 
lions are however, more interesting than the medaUions themselves. In the lower 
comers of the triangles are represented naked Genii bearing tasteful vases on thrir 
heads; out of these grow rich foliage and flowers on which hang other Genii, who 
pluck fruit or lurk in the cups of the flowers. * In these ornaments it must be ad- 
mitted that Cimabue has made a great step in advance of his Greek models, and 
successfully approached the simplicity and purity of the antique. 

Still more important are the paintings with which Cimabue decorated the upper 
part of the walls of the nave ; they represent scenes from the Old Testament on one 
side, and on the other, the principal events of the Ufe and passion of Christ. 
These, as far as an opinion can be formed of them in their present delapidated 
condition, display with many peculiarities of foe Byzantine style, a decided improve- 
ment in dignity of attitude and in the exjMression of life, inasmuch as he has at 
least succeeded in giving sufficient animation to the figures, Uf render the aoflon of 
the story intelligible; but there is no attempt at variety, no express imitation of 
nature. 

A similar improvement to that introduced into painfoig by Cimabue, is to be 
observed in the mosaics of this period; among the most remarkable of which are 
those in the tribunes of foe churches of S. Giovaimi in Liaterano and 8. Maona 
Maggiore at Borne; both of which bear foe name of foe monk Jacobus Toti^ and 
are believed to have been executed between foe years 1287 and 1202. ^On eaoa- 
mining what remains of his works, says Lanzi, **one can harffiy be persuaded 
that it is the production of so rude an age, did not history constnun us to believe 

* Rusler’s HmMudi Vol. I. p. 'M. 
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k. It appears probable that he took the andents for his models, and deduced his 
rales from the more classic spedmens of mosaic still remaming in several oi the 
dunches, the dengn of which is less crude, the attitudes less forced, and 
the compodtion more skilful, than were exlubited by the Greeks who ornamented 
frie church of San Marco at Venice.” The woiks of other artists of this tinpe shew 
a Mmilftr striding to emandpate themselves from the fetters of tradition; which is 
to be seen especially in some spedmens of mosaic in the churches of Florence, 
attributed to Gaddo Gaddi, which combine the neat and careful execution of the 
Byzantine manner, with the nobler conception of Cimabue, of whom the artist was 
the cotemporaiy and [friend. On the other hand, the mosaics inthetribimeof the church 
of San Miniato al Monte, executed in the year 1237, shews that there continued 
to exist in the same city with Cimabue, single artists who still clung to the ancient 
method, and continued insensible to the impulse which was already awakening art 
to a new existence. 

Another painter of this period, whose works produced a considerabIe[^mfluence 
on the progress of art, was Duccio of Siena. It appears from documents still in 
existence, that he was established in that dty as a painter as early as 1282, and 
that he was employed to paint the altar-piece of the cathedral in 1308, which he 
completed in 1311. Like Cimabue’s Madonna, it excited the pride and enthusiasm 
of his fellow dtizens, and b still regarded as wonderful for the age in which he 
lived. The panel, which was painted on both rides, has since been divided, and 
both pictures are noW to be seen on the waUs of the cathedral. The first of these 
paintings represents the Madonna and Child surrounded, by saints, and dbplays 
great attention to nature, especially in the fonn of the heads ; while draperies although 
still in the Byzantine manner, exhibit a peculiar softness of colouring which after- 
wards became general in the works of the XlVth centiury. The second painting 
which represents in many compartments the hbtoiy of Christ’s Passion, exhibits a 
feeling for the beautiful, a richness of ima^nation and a charming simplicity of 
arrangement, which has exdted the admiration of all modern critics, and justifies 
the wonder with which it was regarded by hb cotemporaries. Other works of thb 
master are preserved in the sacris^ of the cathedral, as also in the collection of 
the Sienese acadnny. 

The claims of Cimabue to the lofty title of Father of Modern Painting,” which 
had been ascribed to lum on the authori^ of Vasari, for nearly three centuries, 
have been vehemently dbputed by various modern writers, some of whom have 
even denied to him any share whatever in the regeneration of art. There can in- 
deed be little doubt that hb merits in thb respect have been greatly over-rated, 
painting far frrom bring a lost art m Italy m ^e Xlllth century as Vasari would 
have us believe, was extensively practiced, although principally by Greek artists; 
por has Cimabue even the merit of being the first to abandon the Greek manner, 
as an attempt to do so b shewn however imperfectly, in the works of the earlier 
painters Guido and Ghmta. Nevertheless it cannot demed that there b no city 
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to which p^ting u more indebted than to Florence, nor any more proper 

to mark an epoch than that of Cimabue. The artists before mentioned had few 
ibllowers; their schoob with the exception of that of Siena, and were 

gradually dupersed, or muted themselTes to that of Florence; which to 

flourish in a proud succession of artists, to a comparatiTely recent pMod. 

However little Cimabue may have influenced the revolution which took pliM^ m 
art in the latter part of the Xlllth century, as an artist, he had much to do with 
it as a man; for to his quick perception and generous protection of talent in an 
hrnnble shepherd boy, the world b indebted for the splendid talents of Giotto, 
whose genius produced in reality, that great change in the direction and 
of art, which has been attributed more immediately to his patron and preoq)tor. 
Giotto was bom a punter; and while still a mere child continually exercbed the 
talents he had derived from nature in delineating some object or other around him- 
A sheep which he had drawn from the life on a fiat stone, attracted the at tenti on 
of Cimabue as he was riding in the valley of Vespignano near Florence; and he, 
stmck with the admirable performance of the untutored boy, and obtained 

leave of hb father, a poor herdsman^ named Bordone, to take him to Florence that 
he might afford him instruction. Giotto commenced by imitating his master, but 
quickly surpassed him ; and it has been the fate of few artists to have their talents 
so immediately appreciated, prabed and rewarded, as his appear to have been. Hb 
cotemporaries are full of hb fame, and the greatest of them all, Dante, has em- 
balmed hb memory in the often quoted lines, which will be read with admiration 
ages after hb works have crambled into dust: 

<• Cimabue Uioofbt 

To lord it over painting’s field; and now 
The cry is Giotto's, and his name eelips’d.” * 

Carey's Dante. 

Hb influence was not confined to Florence and the neighbouring parts of Tuscany, 
but the impube given to art by hb works, was felt through the whole length and 
breadth of Italy; and he is even said to have followed Clement V. to Avignon, 
and to have left specimens of hb skill in that and other cities of France. Popes 
and Princes, Cities and w’ealthy Clobters, vied with each other in aflTording him 
comnussions, and were proud to possess works from hb hand. Like many other 
Italian artists, he was an architect and sculptor as well a painter, the former facade 
of the cathedral of Florence was erected from hb designs, as was also the famous 
Campanile or Bell-tower in the same dty, the sculpture adorning which was not 
only derigned, but for the most part executed by himself. 


Pargatorio XI. 94: 

Gredetle CiMbiie Bella piUnra 

Teaer lo easpo, e4 era ha GhUo 11 frida, 

Sieelid la Ihaa di eatai atcara. 
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GKotto was bom in tbe year 1272, at Vespignano, and «xpired in 1336, at Flo- 
rence, having painted during this period an inunense number of pictures, of which 
by far the greater niunber have perished; but enough still remain to shew how 
immeasurably he surpassed his predecessors, and the iafluenm which the great 
poem of Dante had upon the progress of reviving art; especially in directii^ k to 
^at allegorical and poetical treatment of the subject represented, by whidi the 
artiste of Florence are principally distinguished from those of the cotemporaiy 
school of Siena. Paintings of this period are still in existence, the subjects of 
which were taken immediately from the works of the poet; and to these belong 
one of the most admirable pictures of Giotto, which is to be seen in the lower 
church of St. Francis at Assisi. Here, in the triangular compartments formed by 
the arched roof, immediately over the tomb of the saint, be represented the three 
vows of the Franciscan order — Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience; and in the 
fourth division, the saint enthroned and glorified amidst the host of Heaven. The 
picture of the marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, is taken directly from the 
deventih song of Paradise, in the Divina comedia; while the invention of the other 
allegories — Chastity seated in her rocky fortress — and Obedience with the curb 
and yoke, are also ascribed by tradition to ]3ante. 

WHh Giotto commenced the real art of portrait painting, and his earliest recorded 
work was a picture on the wall of the council-chamber at Florence, in which were 
introduced portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini, Corso Donati and others. Vasari 
q>eaks of these as the first successful attempts at portrmt in the history of modem 
art. They were whitewashed or plastered over duiixg the triumph of the enemies 
of Dante ; and though known to exist, remained lost to the world for centuries, till 
they were again brought to light in 1840, by tbe enthusiasm and perseverance of 
an Italian gentleman, named Bezri. Like that of Pope Boniface in the picture of 
the institution of the Jubilee, still to be seen in the Lateran at Rome, they have 
an air of truth and individual character, which convinces the spectator at a glance 
of the excellence of the resemblance. He also improved the art of working in 
mosaic; and a piece wrought by him, representing the Navacella or ship of St. 
Peter*, tossed by waves and buffeted by winds, adorns the vestibule of tbe cathe- 
dral of that saint at Rome; but it has been so frequently repaired, that noihu^ 
remains of the origmal but the comporition. 

In the church of Santo Croce at Florence, he painted a coronation of the Virgin, 
and in the refectory the Lard’s supper; the latter a grand, simple and emest com- 
position, remarkable as the first attempt to give a variety of expression and atti- 
tude to the figures, in this irequently repeated subject, wUch formed in those days 
a port of the usual furniture in the dining rooms of the monks. Here is also to 
be seen a colossal cracifix, which is important as shewing the innovation introduced 
by Giotto in the method of representing this popular subject, as compared with 
another by Margaritone , a cotemporary artist , to be seen in the same bmlding. 
The object of the latter seems only to have been the representation of physical 
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agony, and Ins picture retains in the anatomical hardness of die figurc, the con-' 
vendomal head, and greenish tone of die desh, most of the peculiarities of die Bf> 
zant&ie school. That of Gdotto, on the contrary, is •distinguished by an attention 
to nature and to greaiter beauty of form; and the countenance by the expresmon 
of divine patience and resignation. This type of the cmeidxion being multiplied 
by the scholars and imitators of Giotto, soon became common diroughout Itriy; 
and k is smd that Maigaritone confounded by the introduction of this near st^ of 
art, which he either disdiuned or de^aired to imitate, took to his bed, and died 
throng sheer vexation. 

At Padua, Giotto painted with the help as it si^posed of one or more asristants*,, 
the chapel of the Arena with frescoes from the life of Christ and the Virgin, iir 
forty -two square compartments. These pictures have suffered from time, but have 
for the most part escaped restoration, and are of importance as being the first 
great work m the new style; and the conception of many of the cmnporitimis is 
of a character which has seldom been exceeded by later }>ninters; while the single 
figures are in many instances models of grace and beauty. Another series of 
paintings by Giotto, are found on a number of small panels which formerly formed 
part of a wardrobe in the sacristy of Santa Croce at Florence, and which represent 
scenes from the life of Christ and St. Francis, the incidents of the last forming ns 
it were a paralled to those of the first; a comparison which shews the intense ve- 
neration felt for the memory of the latter at this period. Twenty of these panels 
tun at present in the collection of the Florentine Academy, two in the Museum at 
Berlin, utd four in the possession of private individuals. 

About the 1327, Giotto visited Naples, where he painted in the church of the- 
Incoronati, a series of frescoes representing the Seven Sacraments of the Romish 
Church. These still remain in a tolerable state of preservation, and differ from 
most of his other works, in representing the subjects as scenes of actual life, 
without the aid of alleg(»y. The Sacrament of Marriage contains some beantiftil 
female groups, and the draperies are amused witfi great taste and elegance; whilv 
in that of Ordination is a group of chanting -boys, in which the attitudes and 
various expressions of the act of singing, are given with wenderfol truth and aocvacy. 
Of the same character are the numerous reliefs and statues whidi adorn the belfipy 
at Florence, whidt form a series of subjects illustrative of the devdopement and 
progress of human culture, and a sin^wr connection of ideas, pervaded the uhofo 
of hm scidptmes on the facade of the cathedral, which to the groat regret of all 
achnarera of art, wua removed in 159S. 

To Ghotto bekmgs in reality the proud title of the “Father of Modern Ptanting,* 
so long usurped try Cinmbne; other artiste may ^um the merit of ad£qg charm 
to the art, a^ of eanyu^ it to a higgler degree of perfection ; bat to hhn is owi^g 
the merit of the tmuition- fioar the ^ Co a new manner. “Fstatiag ia He haadh,* 
says TauMB, “hecaBW ao elegant, tiiat none of hie school, nor of any etiMr, tH 
tine of Masa ee i o, sapaesed or euen aquallid' fain, at least n giMCAihnee of 
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maimer.’* He followed the path which had been pointed out with regard to aoulptore 
by Nicola Pisano, and went to the same sources for improvement — nature and 
the antique. His draperies possess much of the character to be observed in those 
of the German masters of about the same period, being remarkable for a certain 
lengthiness and narrowness of the folds, which accorded well with the architecture 
of the buildings which his pictures adorned ; and though his figures, betray a great 
deficiency in the knowledge of form, compared with those of later artists, there is 
a grace and harmony in the arrangement of his groups, an air of elegance in the 
heads, and a softness and brilliancy in his colouring, compared with those of earlier 
painters, that fully justified the enthusiastic admiration of his cotemporaries. Milan, 
Urbino, Arezzo and Bologna were desirous to possess his works, and Pisa that in 
her Campo Santo afforded an opportunity for the best artists of Tuscany to vie 
with each other, obtained from him a series of paintings from the Book of Job, 
which although among his earlier productions were much admired; but of which 
unfortunately only a few fragments now remain. After the death of Giotto, similar 
applause was bestowed upon his scholars : cities contended for the honour of inviting 
them ; the new style of painting was spread with extraordinary rapidity through the 
whole of Italy, and his works became the models for students during the fourteenth 
century, as those of Raphael were in the sixteenth, and those of the Carracci in 
the subsequent century. 

Tlie most celebrated of the scholars of Giotto was Taddeo Gaddi, the son of the 
above named Gaddo Gaddi, an artist who eclipsed all but the master spirit. He 
was his godson and favourite pupil, and has been called his Julio Romano. Hia 
pictures which are considered the most important works of the XIVth century, 
resemble those of his master in truth, nature and simplicity, and according to Va> 
sari, surpass them both in colour and delicacy. His remaining works are numerous; 
and specimens are to be seen in the Academy at Florence and in the Museum at 
Berlin, as well as in the various churches in the former city. His son Angiolo 
Gaddi was also a punter of considerable reputation, and painted the legend of the 
"Holy Girdle,” in the cathedral of Prato, and that of the Holy Cross in the church 
of Santa Croce, at Florence; but he appears to have never attained to the excel- 
lence of his father. 

The names of other scholars of Giotto are to be found among those of the 
artists of the various schools which sprung up at this period in several of the 
Italian cities, where they appear to have been held in higher estimation than the 
native painters. We thus discover the two Faentini, Pace, Ottaviano and Chigliel- 
mento da Forli, at Bologna, Menabusi at Padua, and Capanna and Cavallini, at 
Rome ; in which dty, the last named artist assisted Giotto in the* execution of his 
funous mosaic of the Navicella, and also wrought the scutes from the life of the 
Yiigin still to be seen in the ohnroh of S. Mena in Trastevere. ipbe soholars of 
Qiotto a^ear to haiw fidten into e* «nror common to the foOowen all iUostrious 
men; in despairing to suipasit they only a^red at imitatii^ him with fiscOity. 
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On this account art did not advance with the rapidity it might otherwise have done, 
in the course of the fourteenth century. In the cities above mentioned, the works 
of Qiotto always appear superior to those of his followers, of whom the only leal 
genius was Stefano Fierentino, who according to the account of Vasari, excelled 
all who had gone before him, in every department of painting. He was the son 
of Catherine , a daughter of Giotto , and possessed a genius for penetrating and 
overcoming the difficulties of art: he first introduced foreshortenings into painting; 
and improved the perspective of the compositions, and the expression of the heads#. 
His works have all perished; but his genius revived in his son and disciple Tom- 
maso, who obtained the name of Giottino from his fellow citisens, who averred 
that the soul of his great ancestor had transmigrated, and animated him. His 
talent is still attested by the paintings of the legend of St. Silvester in the church 
of Santa Croce at Florence, and a Coronation of the Virgin in the lower church 
at Assisi. 


The impulse given to art by Giotto is above all conspicuous in the paintings 
which still adorn the walls of the Campo Santa at Pisa, which like the church of 
St. Francis at Assisi, was an arena in which the best artists of the tune were 
summoned to try their powers ; but in which the progress and developement of art 
during the XlVth century, is to be traced with even more distinctness than in that 
building. 

The Campo Santo or Holy Field, once the cemetery of Pisa, though no longer 
used as such, is an open space of about four hundred feet in length, and one 
hundred and eighteen in breadth, enclosed with high walls, on the inside of which 
is an arcade. On the east side is a large chapel, and on the north two smaller 


chapels; opposite to which on the south, are the two entrances. The open space 
is said to have been filled with earth brought from the Holy Land, by the ships 


trading to the Levant, during the commercial prosperity of the city. The arcade 
and chapels were designed and built about 1283, by Giovanni Pisano, the son of the 
great Nicolo Pisano already mentioned. This arcade on the side next the burial-* 
ground, is pierced by sixty -two windows of elegant tracery divided from each 
other by slender pilasters; upwards of rix hundred sepulchral monuments of the 
nobles and citizens of Pisa are ranged along the marble pavements, and mingled 
with them arc some antique remains of great beauty, which the Pisans in former 
times brought from the Greek Isles. Here also is seen the famous sarcophagus 
whicla first inspired the genius of Nicola Pisano, and in which had been deposited 
the body of Beatrix, the mother of the famous countess Matilda. The walls op- 
posite to the windows were painted during the XIVth and XVth centuries widi 
Scriptural subjects. Most of these are half ruined by time, neglect and damp; 
some only present fragments; here an arm, — there a head; and the best preserved 
are faded, discoloured, ghastly in appearance, and solemn in subject. The whole 
aspect of this singular place, particularly to those who wander through its long 
arcades at the close of day, when the figures on the pictured walk look dini and 
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speetnJ through the gloom, and the cypresses assume a blacker hue, and all the 
associations connected with its sacred purpose and its histoiy rise upon the fancy, 
has in its silence and solitude, and religious destination, something inexpresnbly 
strange, dreamy, solemn, almost awfuL Seen in the broad glare of noonday, the 
place and the pictures lose something of their power over the fancy, and that 
which last night haunted us as a vision, to-day we examine, study, criticise.* 

Those fijret executed, at the end of the Xlllth and beginning of the XlVth cen- 
turies, have perished whoUy; the earliest in date which still exbt, are attributed 
(on doubtful authority), to Buonamico Buffalmaco, whose wit in the enduring 
record of Boccaccio, has survived the fame of his pictures. The first, representing 
the passion of our Savdour, is rudely painted, and the subject is treated in a strangely 
fantastic manner; but the style of the second, represenfing Christ appearing to the 
disciples after his resurrection, is more solemn and earnest. Both pictures labour 
under the disadvantage of having been repainted by some later artist. 

The subjects which follow are of far greater importance; they belong to the 
middle of the XlVth century*, and are the production of Andrea Orcagna, the 
greatest and most ori^nal genius of his time. He was the son of a Florentine 
sculptor named Clone, and is said to have been instructed in drawing by his brother 
Bernardo, a punter of some note. Rossini places his birth previous to the year 
1310; and he is supposed to have executed these frescoes about 1335; but both 
this and the period of his death are uncertain. The subjects selected by him were 
such as harmonized peculiarly with the destination of these sacred precincts: they 
were to represent what the Italians call quattro novUsimi," i. e. the four last 
things — Death, Judgment, Hell and Paradise; but only three were completed. 

The first of these paintings is styled ‘‘The Triumph of Death.” It is full of 
Poetry, and abounding in ideas then new to the pictorial art. On the right is a 
festive company of ladies and cavaliers, who by their falcons and dogs appear to 
be returned from the chase. They are seated under orange-trees, and splendidly 
attired; rich carpets are spread at their feet. A troubadour and singing-girl amuse 
them urith fiattering songs. AU the pleasures of sense and joys of earth are here 
united. On the left Death approaches with rapid flight — a fearful looking woman 
with wild streaming hur, claws instead of nuls, large bats’ wings, and indestructible 
wire-woven drapery. She swings a scythe in her hand, and is on the point of mowing 
down the joys of the company. A host of corpses closely pressed together lie at 
her feet; by their inrignia they are almost all to be recognised as the firmer 
rulers of the world, kings, queens, cardinals, bishops, princes, warriors, e(ii|> Their 
souls rise out of them in die form of new-born infants; angels and demons are 
ready to receive them: the souls of the pious fold their han^ in prayer; those of 
the cmidemned Arinlr back in horror. The angels are peculiarly yet happily con- 
eeived, and bear aome reaemblance to butterflies; the devils have the forms of beasts 


* Mvwoirs sf lie Early IlsItM Paisters, by Mrs. Janeson, VoL t. p. 64. 
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of prey or of disgusting reptUes, They fight with each other: on the right the 
angels ascend to heaven with those they have saved: while the deinons drag their 
prey to a fiery mountain, visible on the left, and hurl the souls down into the 
flames. Next to these corpses is a crowd of beggars and cripples, who with out- 
stretched arms call upon death to end their sorrows; but she heeds not; their prayer, 
and has already passed them in her flight. A rock separates thia scene from another, 
in which is represented a second hunting-party descending the mountain by a hollow 
path: here again are richly- attired princes and dames on horses splendidly ca- 
parisoned, and a train of hunters with falcons and dogs. The path has led them 
to three open sepulchres in the left comer of the picture, in them are seen the 
bodies of three princes in different stages of decay, around which loathsome worms 
are creeping. Close by, in extreme old age and supported on crutches, stands the 
old hermit St. Macarius, who turning to the princes, points to this bitter ^Memento 
mori”. They look on with apparent indifference, and one holds his nose, as if in- 
commoded by the horrible stench. One queenly lady alone, deeply moved, rests 
her head upon her hand, her countenance full of pensive sorrow. On the mountain 
heights are several hermits, who, in contrast to the followers of the joys of the 
world, have obtained in a life of contemplation and abstinence to the highest term 
of human existence. One of them milks a doe, squirrels are playing around him ; 
another sits and reads; and a third looks down into the valley, where the remains 
of the mighty are mouldering away. There is a tradition that among the perso- 
nages in these pictures are many portraits of the artist’s cotemporaries. 

The second representation is the “Last Judgment.” Above, in the centre, Christ 
and the Virgin are throned in separate glories. He turns to the Icift towards the 
condemned, while he uncovers the wound in his side, and raises his right arm with 
a menacing gesture, his countenance full of majestic wrath. The Virgin on the 
right of her Son, is the picture of heavenly mercy ; and as if terrified at the words 
of eternal condemnation, she turns away, and shews in countenance and gesture a 
holy sorrow for the condemned. On either side are ranged the prophets of the 
Old Testament, the Apostles and other saints; severe, solemn, dignified figures. 
Angels holding the instruments of the Passion hover over Christ and the Virgin: 
under them is a group of other angels, who call the dead from their graves; two 
of these sound the trumpets of doom, while a third wraps himself shuddering in 
his robe. Lower down is the earth, where men are seen rising from their graves; 
armed angels direct them to the right and left. Here is seen King Solomoa, who, 
whilst he rises, seems uncertain to which side he should turn: here a hypocritical 
monk, whom an angel draws back by the hair from the host of the blessed; and 
there a youth in lay costume, whom another leads away to paradise. The blessed 
and condemned rise in m*owds one over another, on both sides of the picture ; and 
there is a wonderful and even terrible expression in some of the countenances and 
gestures of the latter. It is said that many figures both of the accepted and con- 
demned , are portraits of cotemporaries ; but no circumstantial traditions of particular 
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figures have reached us. The attitudes of Christ and the Virgin were afterwards 
horrowed by Midiael Angelo in his celebrated last Judgment, at Borne; but not- 
withstanding the perfection of his forms, he stands far below the lofty grandeur 
of the old master. The arrangement of the patriarchs and apostles, has also been 
copied by later painters, particularly by Fra Bartolomeo, and Raphael. 

The third representation, directly succeeding the foregoing, is ‘^Hell.” It ie said 
to have been executed from a design of Andrea, by Us brother Bernardo: it is 
altogether inferior to the preceding representations in execution and even in the 
composition, as the ima^nation of the painter here degenerates into the monstrous 
and disgusting. Hell is represented as a great rocky cauldron, divided into four 
compartments rising one above the other. In the midst sits Satan, a fearful, armed 
jpant, himself a fiery furnace, out of which fiames arise in different places, in which 
sinners are consumed or crushed. At the sides in the various divisions the con- 
demned are seen tormented by fiends and serpents. The lower part of the picture 
was painted over and altered according to the taste of the day, in the course of 
the XVIth century. 

Other paintings by Orcagna are to be found in the church of St. Maria Novella 
at Florence. An altar-piece with the figure of Christ throned and surrounded by 
saints, is painted in a grand and solemn style, and bears his name with the date 
1357. The walls of the chapel which contmns this altar-piece, are also covered 
with paintings by Andrea and his brother Bernardo, which are of similar character 
to those at Pisa, above described ; the most remarkable of which is one of Paradise, 
which exhibits the same severity of style and grandeur in the composition, that 
distingmshes the last judgment in the Campo Santo. Opposite the representation 
of Paradise, is another of Hell, which as in the former case is ascribed to Ber- 
nardo. It is a rude and artless production, amoimting to little more than a kind 
of map of the infernal regions, according to the description given in the great poem 
of Dante. 

It was the intention of Orcagna to have painted a representation of Paradise 
beside that of Hell, in the Campo Santo. This was however never carried into 
execution, and the space was filled with a picture of the temptations of the Hermits 
in the Wilderness, by a painter named Pietro Laurati (or Lorenzetti). The ancho- 
rites are represented as dwelling in caves and chapek, upon rocks and mountains, 
some are employed in fishing or hewing wood, others studying or meditating; but 
the temptations of the devil pursue them even in their solitudes, and Satan is seen 
in various horrible and alluring forms, endeavouring to disturb them in their peace- 
ful and pious occupations. As the laws of perspective were then unknown, the 
various groups of hermits and thrir dwellingB are represented one above another, 
and all of the same size; but many of the groups display much grace and are 
very judiciously arranged. 

This picture is succeeded by a series representing the history of St. Ranimis, 
the patron sunt of Pisa; it consists of six pictures, the three upper ones being 
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Attributed (it is believed falsely), to the Sienese,^ master Simone di Martino. The 
lower ones are the production of Antonio Veneziano, by whom they were painted 
about the year 1386. '^bej^ last exceed all the earlier pictures in grace and beauty 
of form, but are inferior in grandeur of idea to those of Orcagna. These are 
followed by another series of six pictures, by an artist named Spirello, , who appears 
to have florished about the close of the XIVth century, and to have possessed 
considerable genius, though his works are very unequal in merit Those in the 
Campo Santo represent the stories of St Ephesus and St. Potitus, and thou^ 
executed in a very slight manner, some of the compositions betray both spirit and 
feeling. His best remaining pictures are those of the history of St Benedict in 
the church of S. Miniato at Florence, which consist for the most part of extremely 
spirited compositions, in which the white draperies of the monks are managed in a 
very skilful manner, and on the whole may be considered as belonging to the very 
best works of the followers of Giotto. His greatest work, the fall of Satan and 
his angels, which he painted in the church of S. Maria degli AngioH, at Aresso, 
has perished with the building that contained it. A story is told regarding this 
picture, which places the vehement fancy of this painter and the morbid state of 
mind which accompanied it, in a strong light. He had laboured to render the 
figure of Satan as terrible and revolting as possible, and on completing it, dreamed 
that the prince of darkness appeared to him in the hideous form in which he had 
clothed him; and demanded on what authority he had represented him so abomi- 
nably ugly. Spinello awoke in terror: soon afterwards became distracted, and so 
died, about the year 1408. 

On the southern wall of the Campo Santo, are to be seen the few remaining frag- 
ments of a series of pictures from the Book of Job, which are generally attributed 
to Giotto ; though this has been disputed by modem writers on art. On the western 
side are only some indifferent pictures by .modem artists ; these are followed on the 
north wall, by a series of scenes from the Book of Genesis, formerly assigned to 
the above mentioned Buffalmaco: but by modem writers to a certain Pietro of 
Orvieto, by whom they were executed in the last ten years of the XIVth century. 
They are the works of an artist whose style was equally adapted to represent sacred 
subjects with becoming dignity , and those of ordinary life with simplicity and grace , 
from his pencil also proceeded the picture of the coronation of the Virgin on the 
same wall, over the door of the chapel; of which little more than the design is 
now apparent.* 

The decoration of the Campo Santo w^as intenrupted by political events towards 
the close of the century, and was not resumed for nearly a hundred years. The 
paintings in the church at Assisi which had been carried on by Giottino and Gio- 
vanni di Melano, were also interrupted about the same period. This last mentioBad 

* Tbe roregolns 4eseriptlsi sf the psistissf io tbs Canpo Saot«, if tskss ftrom Roglc/t fitadhisb 
Vol. I. pp. 880— 840. 
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•rtist, was a pupil of Gaddo (||^di, and florished about 1865. His re maini n g 
works which are few in number, are distinguished b7 a peculiar mildness of ex- 
pression in the heads of the figures and a softness of ^olouriqg, which seem rather 
to belong to a later period, than that at present under oonsideration. A Pieta from 
his hand, in which these qualities are strikingly apparent, is preserved in the Aca- 
demy at Florence. 

Another follower of Giotto who florished at the dose of the XlVth century, is 
also worthy of being mentioned ; this is Nicola di Pietro, a native of Florence, who 
in 1390, decorated the chapter house of the Monks of St. Francis at Pisa, with a 
series of pictures representing the history of Christ. These have suffered much 
from time, but the sense of beauty and power of expression possessed by the painter, 
are still apparent even in their ruins. Other works, supposed to be earlier pro- 
ductions of his hand are to be seen at Florence and other places, but they are 
inferior to those at Pisa. 

The last Florentine painter who followed directly in the footsteps of Giotto, A\as 
Lorenzo di Bicci; who continued to practice till the middle of the XVth century, 
and repeated the general types of the school with but moderate ability, yet unth a 
pleasing simplicity and mildness of expression. Frescoes representing the conse- 
cration of S. Maria nuova at Florence, by Pope Martin V. arc to be seen in the 
Loggia of that«church ; as also others in the cathedral, representing saints and 
apostles. 

A glance at the school founded by Giotto, as it existed at the end of the XIVth 
century, will afford us tlie best idea of the talents and influence of this extraordi- 
nary roan. More than a century had flown by smee his first appearance as the 
ori^nator of a new style in art, and even the greatest of his followers, Orcagna 
and Spinello, had not ventured to depart even for a moment from the path first 
pointed out by him. Bis mode of composition, were predominant in all their efforts, 
and however great and rich they may appear within these limits, this is only another 
proof of the extraordinary power which his genius exercised over the century in 
which he lived. The progress made by his followers was principally confined to 
a striving after greater beauty in the form of the heads, and a greater mildness of 
expression, which already apparent in the works of Gaddi, reached their highest 
point in the figures of Orcagna’s Paradise. Yet this striving had neither changed 
the spirit of the school, nor impaired the dramatic vivacity which forms its most 
salient characteristic. 

But though the greatest shore of the merit of awakening art to a new existence* 
is undoubtedly due to Giotto, it must not be forgotten that a simultaneous move- 
ment in the same direction was taking place among the artists of almost eveiy 
part of Italy, symptoms of which were apparent before the birth of Giotto or even 
of Cimabue. Among the foremost in this movement were the artists of Siena; 
two of which, Guido and Duccio, have already been mentioned in the preceding 
pages. To these may be added the name of Ugolino da Siena, who died at an 
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advanced age in 1339, and whose style (accoxding to Kugler), formed the stage 
t)f transition * from the hard Byzantine manner of Duccio, to the more pleasing soft* 
ness of Simone di Martino, who may be said to be the real founder of the Sienese 
school, as Giotto was of that of Florence. He was the cotemporary of the great 
Florentine master, and after the death of the latter in 1336, was summoned to the 
Papal court at Avignon, where he is supposed to have died, in 1344. Very few 
of his works have descended to us; but his name has been inmortalized in the 
sonnets of Petrarch, for whom he is believed to have painted a portrait of Laura. 
Among the paintings usually ascribed to him, are the famous ones on the wall of 
the Spanish chapel in the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence, representing 
the church militant and triumphant; but his share in the execution of these works 
is denied by modern historians. His undoubted pictures consist for the most part 
of representations of the Madonna, generally surrounded by angels; one bearing 
his name, with the date 134^2, is to be seen at the Liver]iooi Institution: it repre* 
sents Mary and Joseph, upbraiding Christ for leaving them, and is one of his best 
remaining works ; the head of Joseph being one of the finest produced at this period. 
Others are preserved in the Museum at Berlin, in the Louvre, and in various Ita- 
lian collections. 

The style of Simone is distinguished by a high tone of poetic feeling; his figures 
have an air of noble simplicity and grace, and his heads an expression of enthu- 
siastic sentimentality, which alike characterizes the painting and poetry of Italy at 
this period. In this direction he Wcas followed by the above mentioned Pietro di 
Lorenzo, and his brother Ambrogio, the latter of whom painted a series of pictures 
in the public palace of Siena, which display under the veil of a highly poetical 
allegory, the efifects of good and bad government. In the middle of the XIVth 
century, flourished Bema (or Bernardo) da Siena, an artist of whom Vasari says, 
that ^he was the first who painted animals correctly;” and^he at the same time 
allows him no common merit in the human figure, especially as regards expression. 
He died in the prime of life about the year 1380, at Gimignano, while engaged 
m painting a series of subjects from sacred history, which were completed by his 
reputed scholar, Giovanni d’Asciano. 

In the beginning of the XVth century, not only individual painters, but whole 
families of artists had multiplied, in which the art for a long senes of years des- 
cended from father to son. This circumstance contributed greatly to the progress 
of painting; for the master who is likewise the father, teaches without any feeling 
of jealousy, and generally aims at forming a pupil supenor to himself. The most 
famous of these families of painters, was that of the Fredi, or the Bartoh ; a member 
of which Taddeo, began to be distinguished in the XIVth century. In the records 
he is styled Tkaddaeui magittri BarikoU magUtri Fredi, from bis father and grand- 
father, artists of some name. By him, **as the best nuister of the a^, says Va- 
sari, the chapel of the public palace was painted, where some historical pieces are 
still to be seen; and iu 1414, he ornamented the adjoimog hall. Besides Idme 
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pictures from sacred history, he there formed, as it were a gallery of illustrious 
men, chiefly republicans, and added for the edification of the citizens, some Latin 
and Italian verses; a mode of instruction very liberally employed in this school. 
The chief merit of the work lies in the dignity and originality of its invention, 
which was afterwards imitated by Peter Peru^o, in the hall of the Exchange at 
Peru^. * His peculiar manner, which was distinguished by deep poetic feeling 
and great dignity of form, joined to a pleasing softness of colouring, seems to have 
found numerous imitators, amongst the most successful of which was his nephew 
(or brother), Dominico, who painted in the hospital of Siena, in the year 1440, a 
number of pictures representing the exercises of Christian charity, which have been 
greatly admired. 

In Upper Italy as in Tuscany, the impulse given to art in the XIVth century, 
became apparent by the formation of schools of art m the various cities, which at 
first apparendy independent, soon fell under the pr^lhminadng influence of Giotto 
and his followers. The most ancient of these is the school of Bologna, in which 
city Franco Bolognese was the first to abandon the manner of the Greeks, and 
foUow at a respectful distance in the footsteps of Giotto. A Madonna from his 
hand bearing the date 1333, is to be seen in the Hercolani palace, and is remarkable 
for the peculiar roundness of the limbs and softness of the coloring. He w'as 
followed by Vitale, who in consequence of the beauty of his representations of the 
Virgin Mother, obtained from his cotemporaries the by-name of Lalle-Madonne; 
which was aleo the case with another artist named Lippo di Dalmasio, who flo- 
rished towards the close of the century. The influence of Giotto becomes apparent 
in the works of two painters, Simon of Bologna, and Jacobus Pauli, who decorated 
the church of the Madonna della Mezzaretta, about the year 1400; but whose works 
are deficient both in drawing and expression. Lorenzo and Cristoforo of Bologna, 
also executed some pictures in this church about the same period; and the altar- 
piece painted by the latter in 1380, is one of the earliest representations of the 
Virgin, in the act of sheltering the faithful beneath the skirts of her robe. 

Other schools of art sprang up in the course of the XIVth century, at Modena, 
Padua, Verona, Milan, Venice and Naples ; but we pass them over for the present, 
as the artists they produced may be considered without exception as the followers 
or imitators of Giotto, and the peculiarities of their respective styles become first 
distinctly visible in the succeeding century. The artists of this period carried painHng 
far beyond the term of infancy; but in many important and indeed necessary qua- 
lities it was still in a state of childhood: it was not only Hflficien t in the manage- 
ment of light and shade and the principles of perspective; but the art of imitating 
natural scenery, or what is now called landscape painting, was altogether unknown. 
In cases where landscape became necessary to indicate the scene of the story, it 
was rather represented by arbitrary signs than copied from any objects in nature: 

* Lssii'f Historjr of Paistiog in Italy, by Roioaa, Vol. I. |. S95. 
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a few fantastic crags ngnified rather than depicted a desert; a few formal trees, a 
forest; and a blmsh space, in which fishes were sometimes introduced, a sea or 
river. These deficiences were supplied, and this ignorance diss^tated, by the masters 
of the succeecUng century; but there is a simple, unaffected digni^ and grace, ami 
a tone of lofty, earnest and devout feeling, i^parent in the works these eariy 
painters, which the mightiest of their successors did not to study, an*! even 

occasionally to copy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Slate of the Art in Italy during the XVik century. Schoole of Tuscany. 

During the first period of the newly awakened art, at the end of the Xlllth 
century, the painter contented himself with an attempt to represent the prescribed 
religious subjects for which alone a demand existed, in forms of greater beauty 
and in a manner more accordant with natiu-c : in the second, tiic artist emancipated 
himself from the trammels of tradition and stood forth as the free and independmit 
creator of new forms and combinations; but a third element was still necessary to 
the perfection of the art, viz. the study of nature in its manifold forms and aspects; 
or in other words a knowledge of anatomy, perspective and chiari oscuro. The 
acquirement of this knowledge forms the third period in the history of the art, 
which commences with the XVth century, and continues till the commencement of 
the XVIth. The improvements which had taken place in the two preceding periods, 
consisted chiefly in a closer imitation of nature, and in the acquired power of 
representing the scene at a characteristic moment; but the progress of a proper 
knowledge of the laws which regulate the human frame, and the study of its various 
peculiarities, had been hitherto restrained by the prevailing mode of typical repre- 
sentation. This third period, is therefore characterized by the attainment of art to 
the same fireedom in the representation of the individnal form, as it already pos- 
sessed in respect to the method of composition. Each of these periods of {HVgreM 
were productive of great and benefidal results ; but those of the third, were incom- 
parably of the most importance. 

As we have already stated in the last chapter, painting was at this time culti- 
vated with success in several of the Itafian dties; but the Tuscan sdiools still con- 
tinued conriderably in advance of all the rest, in knowledge, power and fertflity t 
as in the Xlllth oentuiy we traced the first impulse given to modern art, to 
the sculptor Nicolo Pisano; so the improvement visible m pamting tn tiie period 
we are now entering iqion, is diiefy to be attributed to tiie infinen ce of anotitor 
sculptor, Lorenzo Oluberti; whose geiuos stamped a pecuHaii^ on Ac arto of fiia 
native city Florence, wUdi disth^nuhed Aem through the whole of the XVth, 
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■nd a part of the foUoivii^ cratuiyk and whoee name may therefore be said to 
Mark an era in the lustory of painting. 

Florence at the period of we speak, wae at tiie head of all the states of 

Italy, and at the ^gbt of its prosperity. The goTemment was essentially demo- 
CMtic in spirit and form; every dass and interest in the state, the aristocracy, the 
mihtaty, merdiante, tradesmen, and mechanics, had each a due share of power, 
and served to balance each other. The family of the Medici, who a century later 
seized on the sovereignty, were at this time only among the most distinguished 
citizens, and members of a great commercial house, at the head of which was 
Giovanni, the father of Cosmo de Medici. The trades were divided into guilds or 
companies, called Arli, which were represented in the government by twenty -four 
ConsoH, or consuls. It was these consuls of the guild of merchants, who, in the 
year 1401, undertook to erect a second gate or door of bronze to the Baptistry 
of St. John, which should form a pendant to the first, executed in the preceding 
century (1330), by Andrea Pisano, from the designs of Giotto, and representing in 
rich sculpture the various events of the life of St. John the Baptist. To equal or 
surpass this beautiful gate, which had been for half a century the admiration of 
all Italy, was the object proposed, and no expense was to be spared in its at> 
tainment. 

The Signoria, or members of the chief government, acting in conjunction with 
the CoMoUf made known their munificent resolve through all Italy, and in conse- 
quence, not only the best artists of Florence, but many from other cities, particu- 
larly Siena and Bologna, assembled on this occasion, b'rom among a great number, 
seven were selected by the Consoli as worthy to compete for the work, upon terms 
not merely just, but munificent. Each competitor received, besides his expenses, a 
fair indemnity for his labour for one year. The subject proposed was the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, and at the end of the year each artist was required to give in a design, 
executed in bronze, of the same size as one of the compartments of the old gate, 
that is, about two feet square. 

There were thirty-four judges, principally artists, some natives of Florence, others 
strangers; each was obliged to give hie vote in public, and to state at the same 
time the reasons by which his vote was justified. The names of the seven com- 
petitors, as pven by Vasari, were — Jacopo della Quercia, of Siena; l^icolo 
d’Arezzo, his pitpil; Simon da CoUe, celebrated already for his fine workmanship 
in broane, from which he was suraamed Simon dst Brotuu; Francesco di Valdam- 
brina, iE^ppo BnineUesohi, Donato, better known as Donatdlo, and Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

IxHreaae was at this time abont twenty-three; he was the son of a Fktrentme 
named Gomo, aid of iq fiuaify wbioh had attained to some distinction in Fbrenoe. 
Ihe mother of JUosenao, 1^ a widow at an early age, married a worthy man named 
BartiAuoeio, kaoem, fitr ha skill as a goldsmith, The giddsmiths of those days 
were not merely arfiMiw, but artists in the high sense of the word ; they generally 
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wrought from their own designs, consisting of figures and subjects from sacred or 
classical story, exquisitely chased in relief, engraved or enamelled on the shrines 
or chalices used in the church service; or on vases, dishes, sword-hilts, and other 
implements. 

The arts of drawing and modelling, then essential to a goldsmith, as well as 
practical skill in chiselling, founding and casting rootuls, were taught to the young 
Lorenzo by his father-in-law; and his progress was so rapid, that at the age of 
nineteen or twenty, he had already secured to himself the patronage of the prince 
Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro, and was employed in the decoration of his 
palace, when Bartoluccio sent him notice of the terms of the competition for the 
execution of the gates of the Baptistry. Lorenzo immediately hastened to present 
himself as one of the competitors, and, on giving evidence of his acquired skill, 
he was accepted among the elected seven. They had each their workshop and 
furnace apart, and it is related that most of them jealously kept their designs 
secret from the rest: but Lorenzo, who had all tlie modest self assurance of con- 
scious genius, did not; on the contrary he listened gratefully to any suggestion or 
criticism w'hich was offered, admitting his friends and distinguished stinngers to his 
cuelier while his w^ork was going forward. To this candour he added a persevering 
courage; for when, after incredible labour, he had completed his models, and made 
his preparations for casting, some flaw or accident in the process obliged him to 
begin all over again, he supplied this loss of time by the most unremitting labour, 
and at the end of the year was not found behind his competitors. When the seven 
pieces were exhibited in public, it was adjudged that the work of Quercia was 
wanting in delicacy and finish; that of Valdambrina was confused in composition; 
that of Simon da Colie well cast, but ill -drawn; that of Nicolo d’ Arezzo heavy and 
ill-proportioned in the figures, though well composed: in short, but three among 
the number united the various merits of composition, design, and delicacy of work- 
manship, and were at once preferred before the rest. These three were the work 
of Brunelleschi, then in his twenty-fifth year; Donatello, then about eighteen; and 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, not quite twenty-three. The suffrages seemed divided; but after 
a short pause, and the exchange of a few whispered words, Brunelleschi and Donato 
withdrew, generously agreeing and proclaiming aloud that Lorenzo bad excelled 
them all, that to hiiyi alone belonged the prize; and this judgment as honoorablo 
to themselves as to their rival, was confirmed amid the ac c lamations of the 
assembly. 

The citizens of Florence wmre probably not less desirous than we should be ia 
our day to behold the completion of a work b^gun with so much sidemnity. But 
the great artist who had undertaken it was not to be hurried by their impalaeiioe 
or his own; nor did he contract to finish it, like a blacksmitb’e job, in a given tune. 
He eet about it with all due gravity and consideratioD, yet, as he deecrihee hie 
own feelings in his own words, con grandiicimo diUgema c grandiistmo Mars, 
^with infinite diligence and incite love.” He b^tn his designs end models im 
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H02, and in twenty-two years from that dme, that is, in 1424, the gate was 
finished and erected in its place. As in the first gate Andrea had chosen for his 
theme the life of John the Baptist, the precursor of the Saviour and the patron 
saint of the Baptistry, Lorenzo continued the history of the redemption in a series 
of subjects from the Annunciation to the Descent of the Holy Ghost; these he 
represented in twenty panels or compartments, ten on each of the folding doors, 
and below these eight others, containing the full-length effigies of the four evan- 
gelists and the four doctors of the Latin church, grand, majestic figures; — and 
all around a border of rich ornaments, iruit, and foliage, and heads of the pro- 
phets and the sibyls intermingled, wondrous for the beauty of the design and ex- 
cellence of the workmanship: the whole was cast in bronze, and weighed thirty- 
four thousand pounds of metal. 

Such was the glory which this great work conferred not only on Lorenzo himself, 
but the whole city of Florence, that he was regarded as a public benefactor, and 
shortly afterwards the same company confided to him the execution of the third 
gate of the same edifice. The gate of Andrea Pisano, formerly the principal 
entrance, was removed to the side, and Lorenzo was desired to construct a central 
gate which was to surpass the two lateral ones in beauty and richness. He chose 
this time the history of the Old Testament, the subjects being selected by Leo- 
nardo Bruni d’ Arezzo, chancellor of the republic, and represented by Ghiberti in 
ten compartments, each two and a half feet square, beginning with the Creation, 
and en^ng with the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; and he enclosed 
the whole in an elaborate border or frame composed of mingled fruits and foliage, 
and full-length figures of the heroes and prophets of the Old Testament, standing 
in niches to the number of twenty-four, each about fourteen inches high, wonder- 
ful for their various and appropriate character, for correct, animated design, and 
delicacy of workmanship. This gate, of the same material and weight as the former, 
was commenced in 1428, and finished about 1444. 

It is especially worthy of remark that the ordy fault of these otherwise faultless 
works, was precisely that character of style which rendered them so influential as 
a school of imitation and emulation for painters. The subjects are in sculpture, 
in relief, and cast in the hardest, severest, darkest, and most inflexible of all ma- 
nageable materiale — in bronze. Yet they are treated throughout much more in 
accordance with the principles of painting than with those of sculpture. We have 
here groups of numerous figures, near or receding from the eye in just gradations 
of size and relief according to the roles of perspective ; different actions of the 
same stoiy represented on different planes; buildings of elaborate architecture; 
landscapes, trees, and animals: — in short, a dramatic and scenic style of con- 
ception and effect wholly opposed to the severe simplicity of olajurical sculpture. 
Gluberti’s genius, notwithstanding the inflexible material m which he embodi^ his 
cono^tions, wm in its natnral bent pictorial rather than sculptural; and each panel 
of his beautiful gates is, in fact, a picture in rdief, and must be considered and 
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judged as such. Regarding them in this point of view, and not subjecting them 
to those rales of criticism which apply to sculpture, we shall be able to appreciate 
the astonishing fertility of invention exhibited m the various designs; the felicity 
and clearness with which every story is told; the grace and naivete of some (J 
the figures, the simple grandeur of others; the luxuriant fancy displayed in the 
ornaments, and the perfection with which the whole is executed; — and to echo 
the energetic praise of Michael Angelo, who pronounced these gates ^worthv to ho 
the Gates of Paradise!” * 

Lorenzo Ghiberti died about the year 1455, at the age of seventy -seven; but 
during the forty years devoted to his great work, and others on which he was 
engaged at intervals, the assistance he required in the various processes of his art, 
formed round him a school of young artists who worked and studied under his 
eye. Among those who frequented his atelier, was Paolo Uccello, the first who 
applied geometry to the study of perspective, and who devoted himself with such 
assiduity to the pursuit, that according to Lanzi, he never acquired celebrity in the 
other branches of painting. Some of his historical pictures, punted in green earth, 
in which he indulged his favorite taste for the novel and whimsical, are to be seen 
in the church of S. Maria Novella. Maso Finiguerra, to whom the invention of 
engraving on copper is generaUy attributed, and Pollajuolo, the first painter who 
studied anatomy by dissection, and who became the instructor of Michael Angelo; 
were also among Ae pupils of Ghiberd. 

But by far the greatest of his scholars, was Masolino da Panicale, the first artist 
who can properly be said to have cultivated the art of chiari oscuro; ,m which 
pursuit he derived great advantage from his previous attention to modelling and 
sculpture, the practice of which renders relief easy to the punter, beyond what is 
generally conceived: he practised colouring under Stamina, and attained to a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency in this department. Thus imiring in himself the 
exceUences of two schools, he 2 >roduced a new style of painting, not indeed exempt 
ii^m dryness; but grand, determined and harmonious, beyond all former example. 
The chapel of St. Peter al Carmine at Florence, is an existing monument of his 
talents; he there punted two or more scenes from the life of the saint, in a manner 
which attests his great superiority over his predecessors ; but was prevented by his 
too early death from completing the series, which ailo* the lapse of some years 
was continued by his scholar Masaccio. 

This artist, whose name was properly Tommaso Guido, or from the place of his 
birth Maso di San Giovanni, obtained the nickname of Masaccio (slovenly Torn), 
by which he is now known to all the worid, fiiom the negligence of his dress and 
numners, occasioned by the devotion with which he applied himself to his art. He 
possessed a genias wdl calculated to produce a revtdution in painting, for Vasari 


* The forcfoisf aeeoaat trLereaxoCbiberii aod the sst** st (he Baptistry at narssec, is sxtraetaS 
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infomui us, that, “what was executed before his time, might be called painting, but 
that, his pictures seem to lire, they are so true and natural;” and adds that “no 
master of that age so nearly approached the modems.” He formed the principles 
of his style on the works of Ghiberti and Donatello, perspective he acquired from 
Branelleschi, and on his visit to Rome it cannot be doubted that he improved by 
the study of ancient sculpture. While in this city he painted a crucifixion, and 
some scenes from the life of St Catherine of Alexandria; but unfortunately these 
have been so coarsely painted over, that little remmns of the work of his hand. 
On bis return to Florence, as is supposed about 1433 , the completion of the paintings 
in the chapel of St Peter al Carmine, left unfinished by Masolino, was [entrusted to him. 

The chapel which is in the form of a parallelogram, has three of its sides covered 
with frescoes, dhided into twelve compartments, of which four are large and oblong, 
and the rest narrow and upright. All represent scenes from the life of St Peter, 
except two, which are immediately on each ude as you enter; that on the left 
depicting the Fall, and that on the right the Elxpulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise. Of the twelve compartments, two were painted by Masolino previous 
to 1415, the Preaching of St. Peter, one of the small compartments and St. John 
healing the cripple, one of the largest. They exhibit great and unaffected elegance 
of style; but are excelled in tins respect by those executed by Masaccio, which 
are contained in two large and four small compartments , representing the Tribute 
Money; St. Peter raising a Youth to Life; Peter baptizing the converts; Peter and 
John healing the Sick; the same Apostles distributing alms; and the Expulsion 
from Parade. 

These pictures present to us the full meridian of tiie new style of art, die dawn 
of which is apparent in the works of Masolino ; and which continued to distinguish 
the Florentine school till the time of Raphael. The anatomy of the figure is marked 
with truth and judgment ; the positions and foreshortenings are diversified and com- 
plete beyond those of any prerious painter; and the heads are not only distinguished 
by great natural grace and beauty, but are marked by an expression which seems 
to depict the mind no less forcibly than the body. Masacdo also excelled in the 
expression and imitation of natural actions and feelings. In the picture of the 
Bi^tiem by St Peter, is the figure of a youth who has thrown off hie garments, 
and stands in the attitude of one duvering with cold; and which, in the words of 
Lanzi, “marks as it were an era in the art.” The draperies, divested of minuteness 
and of the long tubular folds of the Giotto school, are free and flowing; the colouring 
is truthful, varied, delicate, and surprisii^ly harmonious; and the relief given to 
his figures is such, that in comparison to those of his predecessors, they seem to 
start from the canvass. Masaccio died as is supposed in 1443, not without suspi- 
cion of poison, leaving the chapel of the Carmine still unfimshed; the soies of 
pictures being completed after the lapse of several years by Filippino Lippi. 

Of the other works of Masaccio, little is known with certainty; single heads 
bearing some resemblance in form and expression to those in the chapel of the 
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Carmine, being often attributed to him on very slight authority. In the gallery of 
the Academy at Florence, is a beautiful picture of the Virgin and Child with St. 
Anna, believed to be from his hand ; the composition of which was copied by Fra 
Bartolomeo. Nor did Raphael himself disdun to borrow from this artist; the 
figures of Adam and Eve in the Expulsion from Paradise, and that ^f the youth 
in the Baptism by St. Peter, being repeated by him with little alteration in the 
Loggie of the Vatican. Two small pictures in the Liverpool institution, representing 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian and the Temptation of St. Anthony, although gene- 
rally ascribed to Andrea del Castagno, are believed by a great modem authority 
to be the work of this artist. * 

Of the history of Masaccio little has descended to us, and that little is of the 
most doubtful and contradictory character, a circumstance which renders the date 
of his birth and death, one of the most vexed questiims in biography. According 
to Rossini, he was bom in 1417, and died in 144^), at the age of twenty- six. 
Vasari also says that he died before he was twenty-seven ; but in that case he could 
not have been the pupil of Masolino, who died in 1415. According to other autho- 
rities he was bom in 1401, and died at the age of forty-two. Whether he formed a 
school, or instmeted pupils in his peculiar method, seems to be as doubtful as every 
other circumstance of his life; but it is certain that the chapel of St. Peter was 
for half a century, what the Camere of Raphael in the Vatican have since become — 
a school for young artists. Vasari gives a long list of celebrated painters who were 
accustomed to study there; in which are to be found the names of Ijeonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, Pemgino, Baccio Ban- 
dinelli, and the divine Raphael himself; and the chapel has become no less cele- 
brated by its association with the memory of these master spirits, than from the 
wondrous specimens of art by which it is adorned. 

“In this Chapel ^rouglit 
One of the Few, Nature’e inlerprel«rt; 

The Few, whom Genius gi\es as lighU to shine — 

Masaccio; and he slamhers underneath. 

Wonldat thou behold his moounieot? look round, 

And know that where we stand, stood ofl and Ions, 
on till the day was gone, Raphael himself, 

He and his haughty rival •• — patiently, 

Uimbly, to learn of those who came before, 

To steal a spark of their autkentic Are, 

Tkeirs who first broke the uoiversal gloom — 

S.U .f tke ■onii.f."’ — 

Cotemponiy 'with Masaccio lived two mooka, whose woihs are r em a rkah le not 
alone for thw iatrinsic ment; but for the great but oppoaite impnlaea th^ pto- 
.ii Kifd «n the of artiste. The £rst was a Dominican friar called 

* W.tf.a, Auutmrfcr umd timilkr i. Bagt»nd, V«l. I. p. 307. 

- ICchael As(.l.. 
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Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, but whose name before he entered the convent 
was Guido Petri de Mugello. He was born at Fiesole near Florence, about the 
year 1387 , and his first employment was that of ornamenting books with miniatures, 
im art he is said to have learned £eotn an elder brother. Although, as Vasari in- 
forms us, he was one who might have passed a very agreeable life in the world, 
he chose at the age of twenty to bury himself within the walls of a cloister, where 
from the holiness of his life, he obtained the title of II Beato, or "the Blessed; 
by which he is often mentioned in Italian histories of art. He painted only reli- 
gious pictures, and never for money; but willingly executed any commissions sent 
Urn, provided the permission of his Prior were first obtained. It is not known 
under whom he studied; but his works, according to Lanzi, shew some traces of 
the manner of GUotto, both in the attitudes of the figures and the long tube -like 
forms of the drapery; while the influence of his former employment of painting 
miniatures, is visible in his diligence in minute particulars, and his elaborate finish. 
His chief excellence consists in the rare and angelic beauty that adorns the coun- 
tenances of his saints and Madonnas, and in the expression of religious fervour, of 
extatic faith, or of divine resignation, he has never been excelled. He is unap- 
proachable in depicting the rapturous beatitude of saints and angels, and great in 
the representation of all passive sensations; but he fails entirely in expressing energy 
of action, or the influence of the bad or angry passions. Even his figures of the 
Kedecmer which should combine the representation of human vigour with that of 
Godlike sanctity, are wanting in the former particular, and are consequently with 
all their mildness and beauty, weak and unsatisfactory. Correct drawing of the 
figure could scarcely be expected from one who regarded the exhibition of the 
naked form as sinful ; and there is consequently an indecision and feebleness in the 
attitudes of his figures, which remind us of the painters of the preceding century; 
they are indeed inferior in this respect to the works of Giotto. On the other 
hand, the sweetness and harmony of his colouring has procured him the title of 
the Guido of his age; and the gilding with which in accordance with the custom 
of the time, he adorned his draperies, is managed with unrivalled taste and skill. 

The principal works of Fiesole are the frescoes in the church of his own con- 
vent of St. Mark at Florence, in the church of S. Maria Novella, and in the chapel 
of the Madonna di S. Brigio in the cathedral at Orvieto. Of these, the most 
remarkable is the painting in the chapter house of St Mark, representing a crowd 
of s^ts kneeling around a crucifix, and gazing on the Redeemer with looks full 
of wonder, grief and extacy. In the same building are an Annunciation and a 
Madonna surrounded by angels, both of wonderful delicacy and beauty. The small 
easel pictures of fiesole are numerous, and specimens are to be seen in most of 
the principal continental ooUeetions; paintings of a huge size are rarer, and of these, 
one of the most beautiful is a Cenonstion of tiie Viigm m the Louvre, It repre- 
sents Christ seated on a throne beneath a rich Gk>thic canopy, to which there is 
an ascent of nine steps. Before him kneels the Vu^, ' attired in a red tunic and 
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blue robe, with a royal mantle flowing down behind. Christ bending forward, is 
in the act of placing the crown upon her head; while a crowd of angels around, 
perform a celestial concert on various musical instruments. Lower down on eitlier 
side, are forty holy personages of the Old and New Testament, and at the foot of 
the throne kneel several saints, male and female. The features of the Virgin and 
other female saints are delicate and beautiful in the extreme, and the countenance 
of the former is wonderful for its expression of humility, adoration and love. Beneath 
the principal picture is a row of seven smaller ones, forming a border, and repre- 
senting various incidents in the life of St. Dominic. It was painted in the year 1418, 
for the church of that saint at Fiesolc, and purchased by the French government 
in 1812. 

Fiesole spent the greater part of his long life within the walls of his convent at 
Florence; but about the year 144<), the fame of his works having reached the ears 
of Pope Nicholas V. , he was summoned to Rome to decorate the chapel of that 
pontiflT, in the Vatican. He here painted the lives of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen, 
each in five pictures, which according to Kugler, are inferior to his earlier per- 
formances at Florence; they have also been painted over by some later artist. 
While he was at Rome, the archbishopric of* Florence became vacant, and the pope 
struck by the virtue and learning of* the painter, offered to install him in that 
dignity; but Fiesole declined the office from excess of modesty, entreating the 
pontiff to choose another more fitted by active talents, for so onerous a situation. 
Fiesole died at Rome in 1455, and is buried in the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. 

The other monk was Filippo Lippi, a Carmelite, a genius of a different stamp 
from Fra Giovanni Fiesole. According to Vasari, he was a pupil of Masaccio; 
though it seems more probable that he formed his style from studying the works 
of* that master, which adonied the church of his order at Florence. But the earnest 
and solenm manner of Masaccio, gave way in the productions of his imitator to a 
voluptuous and fantastic mode of treatment little adapted for sacred subjects; and 
both his works and his life, present a jierfect contrast to those of his coteniporary, 
Fiesole. The incidents of his life resemble those of a romance. He was bom 
about the year 1412, entered the convent almost as a child, and afterwards took 
the habit from necessity rather than inclination. At the age of seventeen, he fled 
from his monastery and escaped to Ancona; and shortly afterwards, duiing an ex- 
cursion to sea, was taken by African pirates, sold os a slave in Barbary, and 
remained eighteen months in captivity, when a portrait of his master, which he had 
sketched on a wall with a piece of charcoal, so excited the admiration of that per- 
sonage, that he gave him his liberty and dismissed him with presents. Betuming 
to Italy, Fra Filippo gained such celebrity by the paintings he executed at Borne 
and Naples, that hia crime as a runaway monk was overlooked, and under the 
patronage of the Medici family he ventured to return to Florence* In that ciQf 
and its neighbourhood he executed many admirable pictures; but the money he 
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obtained by the practice of his art was invariably squandered in debauchery, and 
he appears to have passed the greater part of his life in the most bitter poverty. 
Being employed to paint a picture for the convent of St. Margaret at Prato, he 
seduced and carried off one of the novices, named Lucretia Buti, to the great 
scandal of the community, and grief and horror of her family. The protection of 
the Medici seems to have saved him from the immediate consequences of this of- 
fence, and a dispensation from his vows was obtained from the pope, to enable 
him to marry Lucretia. In the meantime however, Fra Filippo died suddenly at 
Spoleto, where he was engaged on a series of frescoes in the cathedral; as was 
supposed of poison , administered by the relations of his mistress ; and the dispen- 
sation consequently arrived too late. This occurred in 1409, and the frescoes at 
Spoleto were completed by his scholar and assistant Fra Diamanti da Prato. A 
son borne him by Lucretia, afterwards became celebrated as a painter, under the 
name of Filippino Lippi. 

The most important works of Filippo are those in the choir of the cathedral at 
Spoleto, representing on the one side the history of St. Stephen, and on the other 
that of St. John the Baptist, while between the windows are figures of single saints. 
These compositions are not without a certain degree of grandeur, but the attitudes 
and expression of the figures are wanting in that calm dignity, apparent in the 
worics of Fiesole. Many of the heads, especially those of boys and females, are 
not wanting in grace; but it is the grace of ordinary life, not uninixed with vul- 
garity. The subjects are treated in a peculiarly characteristic manner, which how- 
ever partakes of the fantastic ; and his executioners-and rabble , which are evidently 
painted from the life, are not always appropriately introduced. With all this, the 
compositions arc extremely effective, the colouring clear and delicate, and the tints 
are often subdued by a purple hue not common to other painters. 

Many other pictures by Fra Filippo are to be found in the churches and galleries 
of Florence, and in various continental collections, one of the most beautiful of which 
is the Madonna and child in the Louvre, originally painted for the church of Santo 
Spirito at Florence. The attitude of the Virgin is grand; but the head without 
ideal beauty, and the angels though graceful, have a kind of elfin expression, which 
savours little of the heavenly host. The figures of the adoring monks in the fore- 
ground, ore however wonderful for the dignity of their forms and the devotion 
expressed in their upturned faces; and on the whole Filippo approaches nearer in 
this picture to the qualities of Masaccio, than in most of his other productions. 

In the works of Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, and those of Fra Filippo, are first to be 
perceived marked symptoms of the great schism in modem art, which divided the 
painters of Italy into two sects or classes, one of which is distinguished by the 
name of Idealists or Mystics, and the other by that of Naturalists. The object of 
the one class being only to copy the generalities of nature, and thus form a standard 
of ideal beauty ; while the other was content with a faithful representation of nature 
as they found it, without any attempt to elevate it above the commonplace, either 
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in form or expression* The works of the two artists of whom wc are now speaking, 
present admirable specimens of these opposite views; the angels and female saints 
of Fiesole are beings of another world, both in gracefulness of form and in purity 
and holiness of expression, while those of Filippo are with all tJicir beauty, mere 
children of earth, and judging from the expression of their countenances, by no 
means those most free from its faults and frailties. 

These different aims are not loss apparent in the works of the scholars of these 
masters than in their own. Beginning with those of Filippo, wc find Fra Diainanti, 
his assistant in his last work, imitating the energy of his manner and the beauty 
of his colouring with great skill; as did also Giiiliano J'isello, a Florentine of the 
same school; his son Francesco PWllo (called Pisellino to distinguish him from 
his father), followed \\ith still greater miccc^^, and a small picture of the Madonna 
and (^hild in the Pinakotliek at Mmii<‘li, and another in (he Liv(‘rpool institution, 
representing tlic exliibitimi of a ivliquary tr> a <*ro\>(l of* dt‘\ otce^, attest how closely 
lie aiiproached the peculiar manner ol lii^s tcaelier. 

Another scholar of Filippo was A lessandrn Filip ju, gi‘ncrally kno>\n by the name 
ol‘ Sandro Botticelli, from his first master, a goldsmith of* that name, 'fhe enci-gy 
and power ajiparent in the A>ork8 of the master \\erc inherited unimiiaired by the 
pupil, joined however to a peculiar striving after effect and an attempt to raise the 
^circumstance represented above the comnioniilaee. In this he oeen'^ionally Huceecded 
admirably, as may be seen in a picture* of the Virgin crowned by angels, in the 
gallery at Florence. The heads in this painting are ^^()n(le^lully beautilul and 
attractive, especially that of the Madonna, which he aj)|>ears to Inue repented with 
more or less success in all his jiicturcs in which she apj>cars, A \ irgin with 
angels, of the same type, is to be found in the Louvre, and tw«) others in the 
Museum at Berlin, The Acad(‘my of Florence also posse -*•< s an altar-piece by 
this master, representing the fav<jrite subject of the C\ironatiun of the A irgin, with 
the four fathers of the church beneath, in which the heads an* wonderful both for 
execution and exiiression. 

The striving after effect abo^c mentioned, becomes more apparent in himdroH 
pictures of mythological subjects, whieli >verc now introduced lor the first one 
into modern art. Of these, the most celebrated is a Birth of \ enns in the gallerj' 
at Florence, representing the naked goddess floating o\cr the waves in a shell, 
which is blown towards the shore by the A^inds, repr(*bente(l in liuiimn form, while 
on the shore an attendant is seen aAvaiting her anixal with a mantle, lliis picture 
is a truly charming production ; while another \ ciiuh in the Jioyal gallery at Berlin, 
is coinjiarativcly cold and unnttraetiA e. The Frescot*s with wbieh Sandro adorned 
the Sistine chapel in the Vatican, exhibit both the faults and beauties of this painter 
in the strongest light. They represent Moses slaying the Lgyptian , the Band of 
Korah, and the Temptation of Christ; and in atldition to these subjects, there arc 
twenty-eight figures of Popes, betAveen the A^indows, many of wdiich possess great 
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Among the scholars of Sandro Botticelli was a son of Fra Filippo Lippi (bom 
in 1460, died in 1605), generally called Filippino Lippo, to distin^ish him from 
his father whose name he bore. The affected hastiness of Sandro’s manner, and 
the mannerism too often apparent in the attitudes and drapery of his figures, were 
fully inherited by the pupil; but the greater ability of the latter enabled him to 
attain a degree of case and freedom which makes us forget for the moment the 
similarity of style existing between his paintings and those of his instructor. In 
some of his works Filippino stands forth as the greatest master of the age in which 
he lived, while others are marked by all the mannerism and constraint visible in 
the paintings of Botticelli. The rich architectural decorations which he introduced 
into many of his pictures, were the fruits of a study of the works of antiquity, 
which however, like most painters of this period, he appears to have valued rather 
for the beauty of the ornaments, than as guides to a correct knowledge of the 
human form. 

To Filippino Lippi was entrusted the task of finishing the series of paintings in 
the chapel of the Carmine at Florence, which had been interrupted by the death 
of Masaccio in 1443, and these pictures belong at once to the earliest and most 
exquisite of his works. Although not fully equal in beauty and simplicity to the 
creations of Masaccio, they approach them more closely than those of any other 
painter, and his figures in the picture of St. Peter and St. Paul restoring a dead 
youth to life (a scene from the apocryphal History of the Apostles), which was 
commenced by Masaccio and finished by Filippino, are not unw'orthy of standing 
beside those of his great predecessor. In 1492^ he was summoned to Eome by 
Cardinal Carafa, to decorate a chapel in the church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
which he had recently founded. The subjects are the apotheosis of the Holy 
Virgin and that of St. Thomas Aquinas, the latter occupying the wall on the right 
side of the entrance. It represents St. Thomas throned under a canopy of rich 
architecture, the principal ornaments consisting of naked children; his feet rest 
upon a vanquished heretic, and a number of spectators look down upon the scene 
fi^m an upper gallery. The most remarkable quality of the painting consists in 
the lifelike and varied expreseion visible in the countenances of the heterodox 
teachers, on which shame, sorrow and contrition, are impressed with wonderful 
truth and power. On the wall opporite the entrance, St. Thomas is represented 
' in the act of recommending Cardinal Carafa to the notice of the Virgin, who is 
engaged in prayer, and who casts a stolen glance at an angel who enters from the 
other side of the picture. A curtain partly withdrawn, shews a book- shelf and 
writing-desk in the background. The altar-piece consists of a picture of the an- 
nunriadon, and on the wall over and at the side of the altar, is a punting of the 
ascenrion of the Virgin (which has suffered from being repunted); the attitudes 
and gestures of the disciples that stand around the open grave, are full of truth 
and nature, but the general expression is less that of devotion, dian of astonish- 
ment at the miracle. 
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On his return to Florence, Filippino painted the events in the life of St. John 
on the side wall of the chapel of Filippo Strozzi, in the church of S. Maria No- 
vello ; in which he displayed his power of treating the incidents in a dramatic 
effective manner, in the most brilliant light, without however greatly troubling himself 
as to whether his mode of treatment was that best suited for religious subjects. 
St. John restoring Drusiana to life, is one of the most wonderful productions of its 
kind ever painted; the Apostle points to heaven with his right hand, while vFith 
his left he touches Drusiana, who raises herself from the bier with the most wonderful 
expression of newly awakened life depicted on her countenance. The bearers fly 
from the spot with horror; but a number of females remain in trembling expecta- 
tion, while their children cling around them in terror. Scarcely less excellent is 
the banning of the Dragon from the temple by St. Philip. The heathen priests 
are seen descending the steps of the temple boiling with rage mid disappointment, 
while the monster retires before the dignified fonii and gestures of the Apostle. 
Around the king’s son who has been slain by the Dragon , is a beautif ul group 
of courtiers; while to the right stand others shuddering at the Dragon and holding 
their noses as if in fear of infection. The single groups and figures in these paintings 
are all excellent; the females are beautiful and the males dignified, while the forms 
seem to move and breathe with all the truth and vigour of reality. The execution 
is light, free and masterly ; but the arrangement of the drapery is in many instances 
capricious and unnatural. 

Among the other remaining works of Filippino, may be noticed a tabernacle at 
Prato, on the sides of which are paintings of a Madonna and child, and a group 
of saints; they have suffered much from time and have also been repainted; but 
many of the heads notwithstanding this, are of wonderful sweetnesH and beauty. 
The most beautiful easel picture is to be seen in the church of the Hadia at Flo- 
rence, and represents the vision of St. Bernard. It is evening, and the saint is 
engaged in writing at a desk in the open air before the monastery, when he is 
surprised by the appearance of the Virgin surrounded by a host of angels, and the 
pen falls from his hand. The work is one of the painter’s earliest productions, 
and the influence of the style of Botticelli is perceptible in every part of the picture; 
but in no instance have the Florentine naturalists succeeded in representing a super- 
natural occurrence with so much grace and beauty, as in this painting. Other 
easel pictures in the gallery at Florence, in the museum at Berlin, and also one in 
the Pinakothek at Munich, representing Christ appearing to his mother after his 
crucifixion, give but an imperfect idea of the powers of this master. 

Cosimo Roselli, another Florentine artist of this period, who is supposed by some 
writers to have been originally a scholar of Fiesole, and who was employed under 
the guidance of Botticelli in the decoration of the Sistine chapel at Rome, has also 
bequeathed some remarkable works to posterity. The finest of these, a large fresco 
in the chapel of St. Ambrogio at Florence, is engraved in Lasinio’s collection from 
the old Florentine masters. It represents the removal of a wonder-working chalice 
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from the church of St. Ambroslo to the palace of the bishop, and as in the works 
of Masaccio, a large part of the composition is composed of groups of spectators, 
among which are many charming female heads, as well as graceful and dignified 
figures, both male and female. Tlie costume is that of the time, and is very care- 
.fully executed. In the same church is also an altar-piece from his hand, repre- 
senting the Holy Virgin surrounded by angels, with saints kneeling at her feet, the 
figures in which are at once natural and graceful. The frescoes executed by him 
in the Sistine chapel are of comparatively little importance. 

At the head of the undoubted scholars of Fiesole, stands Benozzo Gozzoli, one 
of the most remarkable artists of the age in wdiich he lived. Of the circumstances 
of his life little is known, and the dates of his birth and death are also extremely 
uncertain. lie seems to have been the first of the Italian painters who possessed 
a lively sense of the beauty and variety of the external and material world, and 
to have been fully impressed with the beauty and sublimity of nature. He was 
the first to inti’oduce rich and varied landscaj)es into the backgrounds of his pictures, 
which he animated in the most agreeable manner with representations of birds and 
other animals; and when the scene is laid in the interior of buildings or of cities, 
he shews not less taste in the introduction of rich architectural ornaments, noble 
halls, arcades or galleries. His knowledge of the human figure did not greatly 
exceed that of his precejjtor, nor did he quite equal him in the c elestial grace and 
beauty of his heads; but his colouring Mas of the same light and cheerful character, 
and he displayed a certain gaiety of conception and a degree of dramatic power in 
the composition of his ])ictures, >vhich are not to he seen in the wwks of Angelico. 
Unlike that master, he seldom confined his compositions to the number of figures 
necessary to the story of the picture; l)ut generally surrounded the principal groups 
with a circle of spectators, in Mhieh are frequently to be found portraits of his 
cotemporarics. 

The earliest remaining works of Benozzo are some fiescoes in the catlu'dral at 
Orvieto, and others in the churches of the little town of jMontefalco, near Foligno, 
all of M'hich are moi'c or less in the style of his master. His peculiar manner 
Mas first developed in the j)aintings mIucIi he executed in the year 140 .“), in the 
churches of San Gimigniano, a little city on the road from Florence to Siena, the 
best of wdiich arc those in the church of S. Agostino, All the characteristics of 
his original style are however still more aj)])arent in his greatest Mork, the series 
of frescoes Muth Mdiich he decorated the north Mall of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

When the troubles of Mar, famine, plague and intestine divisions, Mhich had 
disU-acted Pisa during the first half of the XVth century, had subsided, the citi- 
zens of that rich and active republic resumed those M orks of peace M’hich had 
been interrupted for nearly a hundred years, and resolved to complete the painting of 
their far-famed cemetry, the Campo Santo, of Mdiich one side, the north Mali, 
■was still untouched, Mith the exception of a small portion occupied by scenes from 
the Book of Genesis, generally attributed 4 o Buftalmacco; but assigned by later 
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tenters to Pietro di Puccio. * They intrusted the work to Benozzo Gozzoli, who 
did not hesitate to undertake a task which, to use Vasari’s strong expression, was 
nothing less than ‘^terribilissima,” and enough ‘-to frighten a whole legion of painters ” 
In twenty -four compartments he represented the whole history of the Old Testa- 
ment from Noah down to king Soloman. The endless fertility of fancy and inven- 
tion displayed in these compositions; the pastoral beauty of some of the scenes, 
the Scriptural sublimity of others; the hundreds of figures introduced, many ^of 
them portraits of his own time: the dignity and beauty of some of the figures, 
almost equal to Raphael, the ample draperies, the gay rich colours, the profusion 
'Of accessories, as buildings, landscapes, flowers, animals, and the care and exact- 
ness with which he has rendered the costume of that time — render this work of 
Benozzo one of the most extraordinary monuments of the XV th century. It appears 
that this grand series of pictures occupied the artist not less than sixteen years, it 
having been commenced in 1469, and finislied in 1485. 

The greater part of the original frescoes arc still in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation. Three out of the twenty-four are indeed almost entirely destroyed, and 
the others have peeled off in some parts, but in general the expression and the lucid 
harmony of the colours hjive remained. Each compartment contains many incidents 
and events artlessly grouped together. Thus we have Hagars presumption, her 
castigation by Sarah, the visit of the three angels, etc. in one picture. Among 
the most beautiful subjects may be mentioned the Vineyard of Noah; the first 
which Benozzo painted, as a trial of his skill. On the left of this composition are 
two female figures — one comes tripping along with a basket oi* grapes on her 
head, the other holding up her basket for more — which are perfect models of 
pastoral grace and simplicity. In the building of the Tower of Babel a crowd of 
spectators have assembled to witness the work; among them are introduced the 
figures of Cosmo de Medici, the father of his country, and his two grandsons Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano, with Poliziano and other personages, all in the costume of 
that time. In the marriage feast of Jacob and Rachel, he has introduced somo 
remarkably graceful figures of females dancing. In the recognition of Joseph he 
has painted a profusion of rich architectural decoration — palaces, colonnades, 
balconies and porticoes, in the style of his time; and in the distance we have, in- 
stead of the Egyptian Pyramids, a view of the Cathedral of Pisa! 

Soon after the completion of the last compartment, the Queen of Sheba’s visit 
to Solomon (of which unhappily scarce a fragment remains), Benozzo Gozzoli died 
at Pisa. The grateful and admiring Pisans, among w’hom he had resided for six- 
teen years in great honour and esteem , had presented him in the course of hie 
work with a vault or sepulchre just beneath the compartment w*hich contains the 
history of Joseph, and in this spot he lies buried, with an uisi^ription purportuig 
that his best monument consists in the works around. Benozzo left an only daughter. 


♦ B. Pursier: BeUrage sur aeicerji Kuiutgesehichte, p. 123. 
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who after his death inherited the modest little dwelling which he had purchased 
for himself on the Carraia di San Francesco. * 

Moveable pictures by Gozzoli arc rare, the most important known to exist is that 
in the Louvre, originally painted for the Cathedral of Fisa. It represents St. Thomas 
AqiiiniiA throned between Plato and Aristotle, while above is seen the figure of 
C^ist surrounded by the four Evangelists, and below Pope Sixtus IV. in the midst 
of an assembly of divines. An altar-piece in the Vatican representing the miracles 
of some Polish saint in a series of highly characteristic designs, is ascribed to him, 
as is also another representing the Madonna surrounded by sunts and angels in the 
church of S. Andrea near San Gimignano; but this latter work has suffered greatly 
from being repainted. 

The peculiar style first apparent in the works of Benozzo Gozzoli, attained in the 
hands of an artist of somewhat later date, to its fullest vigour and developement. 
Tins was Domemco Corradi, sumamed Ghirlandajo, one of the greatest masters of 
lus own and all other ages, and_who flourished from about 1449 to 1495. His 
father, one of the most eminent goldsmiths of his time, is said to have invented 
the garlands (Ghirlanda) of gold and silver flowers, which became the fashionable 
head dress of the Florentine women, and thus to have obtained the by-name of 
Ghirlandajo, which afterwards descended to his son. Domenico was educated for 
his father’s profession, but his talent for drawing displayed itself in the rapid and 
faithful sketches he was accustomed to make of the persons who visited or passed 
his father’s shop; and at about the age of twenty-four, he quitted the profession of 
goldsmith, and became a painter. His instructor in his new career was Alessio 
Baldovinetti, one of the less important masters* of the period, who from the natural 
manner in which he painted the landscapes and other accessory parts of his pictures, 
is supposed to have formed his style on the study of the Flemish masters; a cir- 
cumstance that was not without influence on the works of his pupiL 

In the paintings of Ghirlandajo the artistic direction of the age attained to a great 
and peculiar elevation; the painter was no longer inspired merely by beauty of form, 
or by the desire of representing the various appearances of nature in a worthy and 
dignified manner; a new element becomes for the first time apparent in the works 
of this artist, viz. the desire of exhibiting the gloiy and majesty of his native country, 
wluch at this period had reached its lughest point of power and opulence. The 
turn for portrait painting which he displayed in early life, continued to influence 
turn throughout his whole career, and that which only appears occasionally and as 
an exception to the general rule in the works of his predecessors, becomes a marked 
and striking characteristic in the paintings of this master. We allude to the intro- 
duction of the portraits of his cotemporaries into scenes from sacred history or from 
the lives of the saints, a practice which has been decried by many critics, as pro- 

* The preaeding deieription of Benono GoxmK's paiatisgs in lh« Cnnpo Suto, is taken, with 
some alterations, ftwn Mrs. Janesoa’s Memoirs ot the Earip PaiaUrs. Vel. I. 
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ductive of the most ridiculous anachronisms, and as destructive of all solemnitj 
unity of feeling. It must be observed however, that the figures of the saints or 
ideal persons are never portraits, and that the real personages introduoed are seldom 
actors in the scene, but appear as witnesses or spectators in the foreground, and 
not unfrequently fill the greater part of the picture. They stand in the costume 
of their time, in graceful and well ordered groups around the principal subject, and 
so admirable is the whole arrangement, that the introduction of these figures far 
from appearing incongruous or bizarre, serves to give an air of peculiar solemnity 
to the scene. 

To the earliest works of Ghirlandajo, belong the paintings executed by him in 
the Sistine chapel at Some, which at this period afforded an arena, on which the 
best artists of Italy contended for superiority. Of these, only one, representing the 
Calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew, has descended to the present time; the other, 
a Resurrection of Christ, having been destroyed to make room for Michael Angelo’s 
famous picture of the Last Judgment. On his return from Rome about 1480, he 
executed several paintings in the church of Ognissanti (All Saints), one of which 
in the choir of the building is remarkable for the attention paid to the still-life 
accessories of the picture, which reminds the spectator of the works of the Flemish 
artists of the same period; while a Lord’s Supper in the refectory of the same 
monastery consists of severe dignified figures, in which may be perceived a success- 
ful attempt to give to each of the single heads, a peculiar and characteristic ex- 
pression. 

Of far more importance, not only in the attitudes and movements of the figures, 
but also in the treatment of the fiesh and the power of expression displayed in the 
countenances, are the paintings executed by Ghirlandajo in the chapel of the San- 
setti, in the church of the Trinit^l at Florence. They bear the date 1485, and 
consist of scenes from the life of St. Francis, the most excellent of which is that 
representing the death of the saint, surrounded by the monks of his order. The 
simple and solemn arrangement of tlie whole composition, the dignity and naivetd 
of the single figures, and the noble and manly expression of grief, awe and resigna- 
tion, visible in the various countenances, render this picture one of the most wonderful 
productions of modem art. It must not be forgotten however, that the pictures of 
this series are of very unequal merit, and considered as a whole they are probably 
inferior to those executed in 1490, in the church S. Maria Novella. These repre- 
sent on the one side the history of the Virgin, and on the other, various scenes 
from the life of St. John the Baptist. In the picture representing the Birth of the 
Virgin, as well as in that of her visit to St.Elizal)eth, Ghirlandajo has introduoed 
the portrait of Gine^Ta de Benci, one of the most beautiful women of her time; 
while in others are to be seen the figures of Lorenzo dc’ Medici, Poliziano, De- 
metrio Greco, Marsilio Ficino, and other celebrated persons, as well as his own 
portrait and those of many of his cotemporaries. 

In his smaller pictures, the peculiarities of Ghirlandajo’s style did not develope 
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themselTes with such striking beauty as in his larger productions; nor is the co- 
louring free from a certain degree of tawdriness; yet many excellent specimens 
are to be found among them, the best of which are to be seen at Florence. A 
beautiful picture of the Adoration of the Ma^ adorns the church of the Foundling 
hospital in that city, and in the Gallery of the Academy are two others of the 
same subject, remarkable for the great beauty of the heads of the Madonnas. The 
Finakothek at Munich contains four pictures ascribed to this master, and the Mu- 
seum at Berlin six; there is also one of great beauty in the Louvre, representing 
the Visitation of the Virgin. 

The two brothers of Ghirlandajo, Davide and Benedetto, were also painters of 
considerable merit, and assisted him in the execution of his great works, as did 
also his brother-in-law Bastiano Mainardi, an artist whose works are remarkable 
for the expression of mildness and devotional feeling with which he invested the 
heads of his saints. The son of Domenico, Rudolfo Ghirlandajo, also became at a 
later period a great artist. 

Ghirlandajo formed many scholars, the most celebrated of whom were the great 
Michael Angelo (of whom we shall speak at a later period), and Francesco Gra- 
nacci. This latter artist united to the peculiarities of Ghirlandajo’s manner, a grace 
and beauty which were all his own; without however attaining to either the vigour 
or depth of thought which are apparent in the works of his master. In the Pitti 
collection at Florence, as also in the gallery of the academy in the same city, arc 
to be seen several pictures by this artist, of which the most excellent are a series 
of small subjects representing the martyrdom of St. Apollonia. During the later 
years of his life he altered his style to one resembling that of his illustrious fellow 
pupil Michael Angelo. 

While the scholars and imitators of Ghirlandajo confined their compositions almost 
ttclusively to groups of draped figures, and devoted a great part of their attention 
to the portraits which generally occupied the foregrounds; another class of artists 
continued to follow in the footsteps of Masaccio, and to shew a strong preference 
for the study and exhibition of the naked figure. At the head of this latter class 
of painters stands Andrea del Castagno, who flourished about the middle of the 
XVth century, and whose productions notwithstanding their anatomical conrectness, 
produce a disagreeable impression, from the harshness and formality of the out- 
lines and a want of mellowness in the colouring. Several specimens of his works 
are to be found in the gallery of the academy at Florence, and in the Museum 
at Berlin; but the most celebrated is a fresco in the church of Santa Crooe, in 
the former city, representing St. Francis and St. John the Baptist, and which ex- 
hibits considerable power in the composition, combined with great force of expres- 
sion. The name of Andrea del Castagno, is however better known to the present 
age from the imputation of a horrible crime which rests upon his memory, than 
from the comparatively few paintings which have descended to us. Up to this 
period all moveable paintings had been executed in distemper; but in the early 
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part of the XVth century, the art of painting in oil was discovered or imfwoved 
by Johann van Eyke, and a certain Neapolitan painter named Antonello da Mes> 
sina, having travelled into the Netherlands learned the secret, which on Ids retpm 
to Italy, he communicated to his friend Domenico Veneziano, who was then pracd- 
mng with considerable reputation at Florence. Envious of the fam# which Domemoo 
had acquired by the brilliancy and beauty of his colouring, Airdrea first obtained 
his secret by a show of the most devoted friendship, and then seized' an opportu- 
nity of assassinating him, while engaged in serenading his mistress; a crime which 
he is sud to have confessed on hie death bed, some years afterwards. This story, 
which is related by Vasari, proves indeed that the introduction of oil-painting into 
Italy produced an epoch of sufficient importance to give rise to a popular legend, 
tlie truth of which is however rendered doubtful by several circumstances. In the 
first place Van Eyck does not appear to have made any secret of his discovery, 
whlcti was practiced both by his scholars and rivals during his life time, so that 
the assassination of Domenico would have had but little effect in checking the pro- 
gress of the new' method. Secondly, it is by no means proved that Domenico ever 
practiced oil-painting; * and thirdly, all the renuuning works of Castagno are exe- 
cuted in distemi)er, so that it would seem he never availed himself of the secret 
he had taken such flagitious means to acquire. 

The impulse given at this period to the study of the naked figure, is principally 
to be attributed to the influence which sculpture exercised upon the sister art of 
painting. Numerous sculptors or rather workers in bronze, flourished during the 
XVth century at Florence, of whom Antonio PoUtquolo (b. 14.31, d. 1498), and 
Andrea Verocchio (b. 1432, d. 1488), were masters not alone of the chisel but of 
the pencil. The latter of these artists is celebrated as having been the instructor 
of both Lionardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, and is said to have been the first 
who took casts in plaister from the life, as aids in the study of nature. Both these 
masters however excelled rather in sculpture than painting, their works in the latter 
branch of art being only characterised by an anxious striving after correctness in the 
anatomy of the figures. Several paintings by PoU^p*^^ ^ seen in the 
churches and galleries of Florence, and in the Gallery of the Academy is one by 
Verocchio representing the Baptism of Christ, in which one of the angels is said 
to be the work of Lionardo da Vinci, and Vasari relates that this figure so far 
excelled the rest of the picture, that Verocchio ashamed of being surpassed by a 
boy, from that time abjured the use of the pencil. Kugler remarks that in **this 
not very excellent figure,” the characteristics of the style of Lionardo da Vinoi an 


• A picture known to be the work of Oomeniro, ftiO exiits in tbn chnreb of St. Loein at Flo- 
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already apparent, and that the manner of Verrochio appears to be allied to that of 
Andrea del Castagno. 

The peculiar style visible in the works of the artists last mentioned, attained its 
lughest developement in those of another Tuscan painter, who flourished at the 
dose of the century. This was Luca Signorelli (b. 1439, d. 1521), the pupil of 
Ketro della Francesco, a punter who practiced during the middle of the XYth 
century at the court of Urbino, and whose works bear a certain resemblance in 
point of style, to those of the Paduan and Umbrian schools, as well as to those 
of the Florentine masters, and from whose hand some grand and simple composi- 
tions still remun in the churches of S. Francesco at Bimini and of S. Francesco 
at Arezzo. His pupil seems to have combined in an eminent degree the excel- 
lences of his master and those of his Tuscan cotemporaries, and in the paintings 
from the life of Moses, which he executed in the Sistine chapel, he appears as 
one of the greatest masters of his age. The peculiarities of his style appear how- 
ever to the greatest advantage in the large frescoes executed by himself and scho- 
lars in the chapel della Madonna di San Brizio, in the Cathedral at Ovieto. The 
whole of the walls of this structure are devoted to a pictorial representation of the 
four last things — Death, Judgment, Hell and Paradise; and the wall at the back 
of the chapel had already been decorated by Fiesole and Benozzo Gozzoli, with 
paintings representing Christ throned as judge of the world, and groups of Pro- 
phets, Apostles and Martyrs. The work was now completed by Signorelli, certainly 
not in the manner it had been commenced by Fiesole; but in one which no other 
painter of the age, with the exception of Lionardo da Vinci, could have achieved. 
The principal subjects consist of four large pictures on the wails on the right and 
left of the chapel, representing the History of Antichrist, the Baising of the Dead, 
Hell and Paradise, all of which are simple, grand, and expressive compositions, 
abounding in original ideas and motives. The drawing of the naked figures though 
somewhat harsh, is correct and spirited, the anxious striving after anatomical 
correctness visible in the works of earlier artists, is here happily avoided, and in its 
stead appears an air of grandeur and freedom, which reminds the spectator of the 
works of Michael Angelo. Signorelli is also extremely happy in his draperies, 
which in their broad, free and ample folds, display a fortunate imitation of the 
antique. The lower part of the walls are fiUed with subjects of a decorative cha- 
racter, including the heads of several heathen poets, and small pictures from the 
pagan mythology, the artists of this age seeing nothing incongruous in this strange 
mixture of subjects. 

Other works of Signorelli are to be found in the churches of his native city 
Cortona, and several of his smaller works in the Galleries of Florence, all of whidi 
exhibit symptoms of the new era in art which distinguished the succeeding century. 
The two wings of an altar-piece in the Museum at Berlin, representing figures of 
stunts, exhibit in addition to the beaufy and decision of form peculiar to tl^ artist, 
a tenderness of expression in the heads, which partakes of the character of the 
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Umbrian school; and an altar-piece in the Cathedral of Perugia, representing the 
Virgin throned and surrounded by saints, is justly considered both for the grandeur 
of the composition and the peculiar Trarmth of the colouring, as one of the greatest 
master- pieces of this artist. 


CHAPTER V. 

State of the Art in Italy in the XVth century, continued. The SchooU of 

Upper Italy. 

We must now take leave for a time of Florence and her painters, who were 
striving to reach perfection by the most obvious path, via. the imitation of nature, 
and whose ideas of the grand and beautiful were derived from the objects animate 
and inanimate, which surrounded them ; and direct our attention in the first instance 
to Padua, in which city a school of artists had arisen who arrived at eminence by 
a different course to that pursued by the Florentines, their style having been formed 
almost exclusively on a careful study of the antique. This course is indeed essen- 
tially the same as that adopted at an earlier period by the great sculptor Niccola 
Pisano and his cotemporarics ; with this exception however, that the study of the 
Paduan artists seems to have been confined entirely to the relics of Pagan art, 
while the works of the early Christian painters, numerous specimens of which existed 
(and still exist) in Italy, were altogether disregarded. 

The founder of this school was Francesco Squarcione, a native of Padua (b. 1894, 
d. 1474), who inspired in early life by a passion for the antique, had not only tiw- 
velled over the whole of Italy ; but even visited Greece for the purpose of collecting 
the remains of ancient art. On his return to his native city he opened there a 
school or academy for painters, which in consequence of the richness of his col- 
lection was frequented by numerous scholars from the most remote parts of Italy, 
who on returning to their homes spread the style they bad acquired at Padua over 
the greater part of the peninsula. Squarcione himself appears to have been distin- 
guished rather by his talents as a teacher than by those displayed in the pictures 
executed by his own hand, and the few of these that have descended to the pre- 
sent time are by no means remarkable for merit. 

During the period in which Squarcione taught at Padua, another painter of emi- 
nence Giacomo Bellini, lived and worked in that city, and his style is supposed to 
have had an important influence in the formation of that of the greatest of Sqnar- 
(done’s scholars Andrea Mantegna. The undoubted pictures of Belluu are extio- 
mely rare ; but a volume containing ninety-nine drawings by his hand, and bearii^ 
the date 1450, exists in the collection of Signor Mantovani at Venice* Its contents 
conrist of designs for religious subjects, studies from the antique, ardii t ect n rJ 
sketches and costumes* In these drawings the peculiar chancteristics of the school 
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of Padua is distinctly Tisible^ and wc perceive as it were the dawn of the style of 
vho may possibly have studied directly from them. 

Of the numerous scholars of Squarcionei who are said to have amounted to not 
less than one hundred and thirty-seven in number, the names of only three or four 
have escaped oblivion, and of these only one has attained to a great and lasting 
celebrity. This is Andrea Mantegna (b. 1430, d. 1506), an artist whose genius 
influenced in a greater or less degree the whole of the schools of Italy. Andrea 
commenced his career as an artist by a diligent study of the statues, bas-reliefs 
and other remains of antiquity, with which Squarcione had enriched his academy, 
and he retained throughout his whole life a taste for the forms and effects of sculpture, 
which in his early works betrayed him not unfrequently into a dry and formal 
manner, but he corrected this in the later period of his career by a careful study 
of nature, and his works are distinguished not less by the beauty and dignity of 
the figures, than by the grace, vivacity and truth of character, which animate the 
heads. In perspective, of which he was a consummate master, he sometimes car- 
ried his love of truth to the extent of attempting optical illusion, as is seen in one 
of his altar-pieces which was intended to be placed at a considerable height above 
the spectator, and in which the distant figures are only visible to the ^ee; his 
figures of saints and ideal persons, are often with all the power of expression they 
display, commonplace and portraitlike, and their action is sometimes ill chosen; as 
in a picture of the Burial of Christ, in which he has represented St John in the 
act of expressing his sorrow by loud outcries; but in spite of these occasional de- 
fects, few artists have existed whose works impress the mind of the spectator more 
powerfully and agreeably than those of Mantegna. 

Although a native of Padua, Mantegna resided principally at Mantim, where he 
was particularly patronized by the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga, for whom he exe- 
cuted some of his finest works; among others, the famous freeze, representing in 
nine compartments the Triumph of Julius Cesar on his return from Gaul. These 
pictures after adorning the palace of S- Sebastian at Mantua, for a century and a 
half, were sold with the rest of the Mantuan collection to our king Charles I. and 
came with some other works of Mantegna to England. On the sale of king Charles’s 
pictures by the Parliament, they were purchased for a thousand pounds, but returned 
to the Royal collection after the accession of Charles 11.; and they now form one 
of the most valuable ornaments of the gallery at Hampton Court. They are painted 
in distemper upon twilled linen, and have suffered not only from the effects of time, 
but also from having been partially repmnted; yet tlie richness of fancy displayed 
in the composition, the variety in the attitudes of the figures and in the expression 
of the heads, together with the scientific maimer in which the perspective is managed, 
render this series of pictures one of the grandest works of the fifteenth century. 

The remaining works of Mantegna are so numerous that we must content our* 
selves with recording the most remarkable, and to these belong a aeries of paintmga 
in the church of the hermitage at Padua executed by him in conjunction with Bona 
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Ferranese, Anonino and Nicolo Pizzok>, all of whom were scholars of Squarcione. 
They represent scenes from the history of St. Jacob and St. Christopher, and not- 
withstanding their present delapidated condition, are wonderful not only for the 
grandeur of the designs, which are carried out in a purely historical manner without 
the aid of allegory; but also for the skill displayed in the chiaro’ scuro and per- 
spective, and above all for the elaborate finish, every part being executed with the 
delicacy of miniatures. His most celebrated performance in oil, is the picture called 
by the Italians “la Madonna della Vitioria^ painted in 14145, for a chapel erected 
by the Marquis Francesco Gonzaga, in the church of the Filippini, in comntemo- 
ration of a victory gained by that prince over Charles VIII. of France at the battle 
of Formoli. It represents the Marquis in armour kneeling before the Virgin and 
Infant, seated under a canopy composed of rich garlands of fruit and foliage, and 
surrounded by several saints, and near her 8t. Elizabeth, which is a portrait of the 
Marchioness Isabella, with the young St. John. This picture was finished in the 
year 1500, when Martegna had attained the age of seventy, yet in softness and 
beauty of execution it exceeds all his other works, while the i)oetical conception 
of the design, the grandeur of the figures and the force of expression displayed 
in the heads, prove that his powers were unimpaired even at this advanced age. 
This interesting picture was carried off by the French during the wars of the revo- 
lution, and it now forms one of the principal ornaments of the Louvre. In the 
same gallery are two mythological subjects distinguished by the same excellences, 
and in which the figures of the naked children and dancing muses, are entirely 
free from the hardness and constraint visible in his earlier works. A Pieta in the 
Museum at Berlin (a dead Christ between two Angela) is scarcely less admirable, 
the head of the Redeemer displaying great beauty of form, while the countenances 
of the angels are full of the most exquisite expression of grief and devotion. 

The most important easel picture by Mantegna remaining in Italy, is the altar- 
piece of the church of St. Zeno at Verona, representing the Madonna enthroned 
amidst saints and angels. The figures of both the Virgin and the divine infiwit 
who is standing on her knees, are full of grace and dignity, while those of the 
saints are distinguished by the expression of intcJlcctual power in the heads, and 
a peculiar grandeur in the sweep of the drapery. This picture was also carried 
off by the French, but restored at the peace of 1814. Three small paintings repre- 
senting the Mount of Olives, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, which occupied 
the apace beneath the principal subject, were however lost in the removal. Other 
pictures by Mantegna, mostly of a small size, are to be found in the public galle- 
ries of Horence, Milan and Naples; the Pinakothek at Munich oontains two, a 
Death of Lucretia and a Head of Christ, neither of which arc good specimens of 
fais style. 

Mantegna owes much of his celebrity and his influence over the artists of his 
age, to the general diffusion of his designs through the medium of engraving <m 
copper, an art unknown till his time, and of which he was one of the earliest 
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pnujtisers. Iffis piatm are generally executed by single strokes from one comer 
of the plate to the other, in a manner resembling drawings made with a pen, and 
without hatchings or cross lines. Most of his prints are engraved from his own 
designs, and are distinguished by a simplicity and correctness of outline unusual at 
this early period of the art. The most remarkable engravings executed by Mantegna 
are those after his paintings of the Triumph of Julius Cesar, now at Hampton Court; 
but a complete set is seldom to be met with. 

Of the scholars of Mantegna, none attained to any great reputation or influence 
in th^ art, his two sons were painters, and assisted him in the execution of his 
pictures, but they inherited little of his genius ; the same may be said of Bernardo 
Parentino, whose works however approach nearest to the style of the master; while 
those of Carotto and others, belong to a later period. 

The other scholars of Squarcione were all immensurably inferior to Mantegna, 
the most important being Marco Zoppo, a native of Bologna, whose works present 
a coarse exaggeration of all the peculiarities of the school, while the figures in his 
reflgious pictures have the air of peasants and beggars rather than of saints and 
apostles, and it is only in the accessories of his paintings that we recognise the 
manner of his master. His principal remiuning work, a Vir^ surrounded by saints, 
is in the Museum at Berlin, it bears the date 1471, and is an excellent specimen 
of the disagreeable style of the artist. 

Stefano da Ferrara, a scholar of Mantegna, seems to have been considered an 
artist of some ■ eminence in his day; but his few remaining works display a strange 
fantastic method of treating his subjects, a tendency which was carried to a still 
greater extent by a cotemporary artist generally called 11 Cosm^, but whose real 
name was Cosimo Tura. He was a native of Ferrara, and one of his best pictures, 
a Madonna and saints under a canopy of rich architecture, is) in the Berlin 
Museum. 

Among the artists who flourished at this period at Ferrara, and whose works 
betray the influence of the school of Padua, the most worthy of notice are Fran- 
cesco Cossa and Lorenzo Costa, both of whom were employed by Giovanni Ben- 
tivoglio, at that time the ruler of Bologna. In the gallery of that city is a large 
picture of a Madonna and saints, by the first named artist, and in the chapel Benti- 
voglio (in the church of S. Giacomo maggiore) is a Virgin surrounded by the 
' family of the founder, by the second ; they are extremely similar in point of style, 
and exhibit a vigorous perception of nature after the Paduan manner. Opposite 
the picture last mentioned, are two large subjects representing the Triumph of Life 
and the Triumph of Death (the car of the first drawn by Elephants and that of 
the latter by Buffaloes), both of which are also the work of Lorenzo Costa. Although 
the figures are wanting both in expression and vivacity, there is a certain power 
in the composition of these subjects, that distinctly indicates the latent talent which 
was developed by this punter at a later period, and of which we shall presently 
have to speak. 
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The pupils which Lorenzo formed at Ferrara, followed for the most part the 
fantastic manner of the older Ferrarese masters. Of these pupils the most noted 
are Ecole Grandi, of whose works little of importance has descended to us, and 
Ludovico Mazzolini, whose productions display a singular love for the strange and 
the bizarre, often mingled with forms and motives from the antique; his heads 
possess great character, which sometimes approaches the verge of caricature, and 
his colouring is energetic and brilliant, especially in his draperies. The Museum 
at Berlin contains his best remaining picture, a young Christ preaching in the. 
temple , which affords as a good idea of his peculiar manner, as does also a small 
picture in the Pinakothek at Munich (No. 588.) representing the Virgin and Child 
seated in a landscape; Joseph presents the infant with a shell containing currants, 
while God the Father looks down upon the scene from the clouds. In both these 
pictures the head of Christ is graceful and pleasing, but in the former those of the 
Scribes and Pharisees are treated in a humourous manner. A similar style is ap- 
parent in the works of Domenico Panetti, another Ferrarese master of this period. 

Returning to the direction of the Paduan school, we find a close relationship to 
the same, in the works of Melozzo da Forly, who to judge from his works was 
probably a scholar of Sqarcione; but who is known to have studied under Pietro 
della Francesco, the master of Luca Signorelli. In the year 1472, he painted in 
the church of the Apostles at Rome a fresco, which if an opinion can be formed 
from the few fragments remaining, must have been a work equalled by few of 
that period. A figure of Christ as judge of the world surrounded by angels, in the 
Quirinal palace, and some single figures of angels in the sacristy of the Vatican, 
shew a fullness and beauty of form and a softness and transparency of colouring, 
which have caused them to be compared with the works of Titian, although in 
general the style more closely resembles that of Correggio. Here, ns in the famous 
dome in the Cathedral at Parma painted by the artist last mentioned, we find half 
a century earlier, the same bold and masterly attempt at the foreshortening the figure; 
the draperies indeed are faulty from the want of decided form, but the majesty of 
the principal figure, the freshness and beauty of the adoring genii, and the celestial 
grace of the angels, are exhibited with a felicity only to be rivalled by the best 
works of Mantegna or Signorelli. In the gallery of the Vatican is another fresco 
which is attributed to Melozzo; it represents Pope Sixtus IV. giving audience to 
several persons, the composition is stiff and constrained, but the figures are full: of 
simple portraitlike truth and nature. 

In Verona, are to be found numerous traces of the important mfluence which tho 
Paduan school exercised upon art in that city; mixed however with other influences, 
which nender it necessary to defer the consideration of the subject dll a later 
period. 

InMilan, the progress of art was of a more original and independent character. 
Like most other Italian cities, Milan can enumerate a long list of painters of Ma- 
donnas and Crucifixes; but the first artist of real imporCsiice seems to have been 
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Yinceozio Foppa, a native of Brescia, who flourished about the middle of the XVth 
centuiy. His principal remaining work is a Martyrdom of St Sebastian, in the 
Milanese galleij, which although displaying considerable power both in the design 
of the figures and the ei^ression of the heads, is still very inferior to tbe cotem- 
porary productions of the Paduan artists. The same may be stud of Vincenzo 
Civerchio, and Bernardino Buttinone , both of whom lived at the same period. A 
larger amount of ability seems to have been possessed by Bernardo Zenale, a na- 
tive of Treviglio (b. 1436), who adopted the manner of Lionardo da Vinci, and 
is only known through the works executed at a later date. To the same period 
belongs Bernardino de Conti, by whom the head of a boy bearing the date 1496, 
is to be seen in the gallery of the Capitol, and a highly characteristic portrait of 
a Cardinal, in the Berlin Museum. 

The influence of the Paduan school is only to be perceived in the works of 
Bramantino the elder, whose Christian name was probably Agistino, and who is 
supposed to have died about 1455. Two pictures by this artist in the Museum at 
Berlin, shew a happy striving after effect, and a good knowledge of perspective. 
Of the paintings of the famous Donato Lazzari, sumamed Bramanti, who was em- 
ployed extensively at Milan both as an architect and painter, from 1470 to 1499, no 
well authenticated specimen exists. More celebrated as a painter, is his scholar 
Bartolommeo Suardi , whose most famous picture is a dead Christ between the two 
Maries, over the door of the church of S. Sepolcro, a work which produces a fine 
illusion; the foreshortened legs of the Kedeemer being seen to equal advantage 
from whatever point they are viewed. There is, also a fine altar-piece from his 
hand in the church of the Brera, which displays more elevation and dignity than 
usually belonged to the artists of his age, and is also remarkable from the 
circumstance that the figures are partly illuminated from below, by the reflection 
of light from the floor. The most noble productions of this master are however 
the frescoes on the ceiling of the chapel of St. Bruno, in the Charter -house at 
Pavia, representing the Family Visconti kneeling before the Virgin and presenting 
her with the plan of the building. In this work the style of Suardi rises to a 
degree of grandeur and perfection that nearly approaches that of Baphael. 

A large number of painters seem to have existed at this time at Milan, who 
adopted neither the manner of Suardi, nor that of the School of Padua; but con- 
tinued to follow, for the most part with very moderate ability, in the footsteps of 
the older masters. To the most celebrated of these belongs Ambrogio Fossano; 
sumamed Borgc^none, who flourished at the end of the XVth and beginning of 
XVlth centuries. Several pictures from his hand are to be sew in the churches 
of Milan and Pavia, which without shewing great power, are remarkable for the 
air of celestial mildness and innocence visible in the heads of his children angels, 
which he delighted in introducing into his paintings. At times however his figures 
have a gloomy and im»ose espresauHi, which affo^ a angular contrast to the 
sweetness and grace apparent in the works of his ootempotaiies» the disciples of 
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Lionardo da Vmd. Similar characteristics are observable in the productions of 
Vinoenzio Foppa, the younger, Vincenzio Civerohio the younger, Cesare Magni and 
Pietro F]:anoesco Sacchi, all of whom practised at this period, and all of whom 
were considerably behind the age in which they lived, being excelled in eveiy 
particular by the artists of Florence, Padua and Venice. At Lodi, about the same 
time, flourished the brothers Albertino and Martino Piazza, whose works perhaps 
represent the highest degree of developement attained by the old Milanese school, 
of art. The correctness of drawing exhibited in their naked figures, the powerful 
and animated expression of their heads, and the graceful sweep of their drapery, 
form a whole, which places them on a step little less elevated than that occupied by 
Francia and Peter Perugino. Their principal paintings which for the most part 
were executed in partnership, are an altar-piece in the Church dell’ Incoronata at 
Lodi, another consisting of several subjects, including a Madonna almost worthy 
of Raphael, in the Church of S. Agnese, in the same city, and a third in the Church 
dell’ Incoronata at Castiglione. Martino’s sons who were also painters, adopted the 
style of the Venetian school; but with the exception of Cabisto, they attained to 
no reputation. 

The influence of the Paduan school on the practice of art in Venice, becomes 
also distinctly visible in the latter half of the XVth century, and especially in the 
works of the family Vivarini, which from a very early but uncertain date, had 
practised painting in the island of Murano. A Quiricino and a Bernardino Vivarino, 
or as they subscribed themselves “da Muriano,” are known to have existed pre- 
\dou8 to the commencement of the XVth century, at which period flourished an 
Andrea da Murano, “whose style,” says Lanzi, “whatever it may retun of the harsh and 
dry, is neither superior in composition, nor in choice of features equal to that of his 
predecessors, discovers him to have been tolerably skillful in design, even in regard 
to the extremities, and in placing his figures on the canvass.” Some fifty years 
later we find an Antonio Murano, whose works are said to have been remarkable 
for the softness and brilliancy of their colouring; and in the latter part of the century 
a Bartolommeo Vivarino, whose works are distinguished by the shaqj and correct 
drawing of the Paduan school, joined to a peculiar dignity in the attitudes of his 
figures and (especially in the he^ds of his Madonnas) a pleasing and graceful ex- 
pression. In the works of Bartolommeo, art made a considerable stride towards 
perfection, he was among the first of the Venetian school that painted in oils, or 
succeeded in giving an air of individual character to his countenanoea. To his 
earliest works belong a Madonna with four somts in different compartments, on a 
gold ground, the general execution being hard and over -laboured. A large altar- 
piece at S. Giovanni e Paolo, in nine compartments, thews a considerable resem- 
blance to the style of Mantegna, whoee dead Christ between angels (in the Mo- 
seam at Berlin) is here repeated wHh but little alteratiofL * A St Angtistiii m 
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ihe same church, bearing the date 1473, and an altar-piece in S. Maria de’ Frari 
at Vemoe, dated 1482, deserve mention as the best remaining works of this painter* 

A younger artist of this family is Luigi Yivarano, who flourished at jthe close 
of the XVth century. His paintings are similar in style to those of Bartolommeo, 
with whom he is said to have worked in partnership, but the details shew the in- 
fluence of the Bellini, of whom we shall presently have to speak. Many excellent 
pictures by this master are to be found in the various Italian collections, especially 
a St. John the Baptist, in the gallery of the Academy at Venice; there is also a 
fine altar-piece in the Berlin Museum, representing the Virgin enthroned under rich 
architecture, and surrounded by saints. 

Another Venetian painter who flourished at this period is Carlo Crevelli, whose 
works shew a greater severity of character, but in other respects approach closely 
in quality to those of Bartolommeo. His pictures are now rare even in Venice, 
but good specimens are to be seen in the gallery of the Brera at Milan, and in 
that of the Museum at Berlin. In the latter collection is also a picture bearing 
the name of a certain artist named Rugarius (Roger), who is generally supposed 
to have been a Fleming, but in the opinion of Kugler, is to be’ referred to the 
Venetian school: it represents St. Jerome seated, with his right hand raised in the 
act of conferring his blessing, and the manner in which the subject is treated is 
quite that of the Paduan school; the side pieces are probably by another hand, 
and resemble in the composition, although not in the handling, the works of the 
Flemish painter Van Eyke. The Paduan style is also distinctly apparent in the 
productions of Fra Antonio da Negroponte, by Whom a large and well executed 
altar-piece remains in the church of S. Francesco della Vigna at Venice. The 
Madonna, in robes radiant with gold, is seated on a richly ornamented throne in 
the renaissance style, with genii and antique ornaments in relief; above the throne 
is a rich display of fruit and foliage; and in front a blooming meadow with birds, 
which are represented with great truth and nature. The head of the Virgin is 
extremely graceful, with a peculiar roundness in the physiognomy; she is repre- 
sented in the act of adoring the divine infant, who is lying on her knees, and the 
figures are executed in the hard plastic manner of the Paduan school; while four 
angels in party coloured drapery join in the adoration. 

Having thus briefly noticed the Venetian painters who appear to have formed 
their style on that of the Paduan masters, we proceed to consider the peculiarities 
of the independent Venetian school, as they developed themselves in the latter half 
of the XV^ century. The early artists of the Florentine and Paduan schools in 
their efforts to free the art from its trammels, devoted (as we have seen), their 
prindpal attention to the improvement of form, and to the means by which form 
is represented, viz. Drawing, Perspective and Chiaro’ scuro; while they appear to 
have considered colouring as an element of comparatively little importance. The 
early Venetian painters adopted a contrary course, and their first improvement on 
the manner of their Greek prototypes consisted in a superiority in the colouring. 
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which is apparent in the works of Antonio ViTarino and his cotemporaries, and 
the introduction of oil-painting, which the Venetians seem to have been the first 
among the Ital i a ns to adopt, had a tendency to favour tkla peculiarity. As far as 
drawing, composition and ornament were concerned, they appear to have followed 
in the footsteps of the Paduan artists, happily avoiding thw too great har d n es s 
and severity of outline, and attaining to greater freedom both in Ae ^attitudes of 
the figures and the arrangement of the groups* It must be observed however, 
that the peculiarity of colouring in the works of these early masters, consists prin- 
cipally in the production of a species of motley splendour ; the harmonious arrange- 
ment and scientific blending of the tones, being the acquirements of a later period. 
With regard to composition, it may be remarked that historical pictures were not 
often attempted by the Venetian painters at this time, and that in the treatment of 
such subjects they shewed a tendency to what is called Genre painting, more atten- 
tion and space being bestowed on the accessories, more especially the landscape, 
than was common in the other schools of Italy. Their favourite subject was the 
Madonna surrounded by saints, and till the time of Bartolommeo Vivarino, that is, 
much later than in other schools, each saint was separated from the others by a 
frame, and painted on a gold ground; but at this period the framework fell away, 
and the whole became one picture (generally with an architectural background) 
and the “Holy conversation” (santa conversazione) could begin. The saints were 
no longer represented at equal distances and in immoveable attitudes around the 
principal figure, but a greater variety was introduced into their postures and em- 
ployments; if one gazed upwards in devotion, another looked downwards in medi- 
tation, and the standing figures were always contrasted by others which were sitting 
or kneeling. The backgrounds were kept light and clear, that the figures might 
strike the eye to greater advantage, while the figures of infantine angels s in g in g 
and playing on musical instruments or bearing garlands of fruit and flowers, afforded 
a pleasing relief to the earnest character of the principal group. Other accessories 
were also freely introduced, such as splendid thrones and tribunes, around which 
the saints were assembled; 'and sometimes the architecture within the picture, was 
made to represent a continuation of that of the church or chapel in which it was 
placed. 

The head of the Venetian school at this period was Giovanni Bellini (1426—1516), 
the son of the Giacomo Bellini already mentioned. Although this artist possessed 
neither the poetic elevation of thought which characterizes the works of Signorelli, 
nor the majesty and power observable in those of Mantegna, his paintmgs display 
a unity of beauty, grace and expression such as was never attained by any artist 
before time; while in the warmth, softness and mellowness of Us etdoming, he 
seems in a certain degree to have anticipated the excellence of ^tian and Ceor- 
gione. His figures though wanting in that lofty ideal character wUch distingiiiakei 
the more ancient masters, are with ail their truth and nature, noble in bearing and 
elevated in expression, and far removed from all trmoes of the eommonplace or 
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vulgar, His.Madonnaa not only possess great physical beanty, but have an •<<- 
psolsioa of lofty intellectual grace, his sunis are fuU of manly dignity, and his 
MTtgiJa of infant^ beauty and freshness; while in his figures of the X^deemer 
ha occasionally di^lays a spiritual iraght and majesty, which lew painters have 
equalled, and in which we see the original type of dbe wonderful head of Christ 
in Titian’s justly celebrated picture of the Tribute money. 

In early life Giovanni Bellini was employed in conjimction with hb elder brother 
Gentile, to decorate the Hall of Council in the palace of the Doge, with scenes 
from Venetian history; these with many other valuable remains of ancient art were 
destroyed by fire in 1577 ; but a considerable number of hb worics still remain in 
the churches and galleiieB of Venice, which although for the most part were painted 
at a very advanced age, shew no decline either of mental or bodily viogour.* Of 
these, one of the most remarkable is an altar-piece in the church of S. Zaccaria, 
in which the female angels are wonderful for the expression of mildness and de- 
votion, as are those of the other sex, for earnest dignity. In the gallery of the 
academy is a beautiiul but proud looking Madonna, holding the infant Jesus in a 
standing position before her, which is well worthy the attention of the lover of art, 
as are also five small pictures in the Ghdlery Manfrini. 

During hb long and active life, Giovanni Bellini painted an immense number of 
pictures, and specimens are consequently to be found in almost all important col- 
lections. The Museum at Berlin contiuns a whole series of hb paintings, including 
several beautiful Madonnas; in the Gallery at Dresden is a magnificent head of 
Christ (the authenticity of which has been doubted), in the Pinakothek at Munich 
two, one a portrait of the artist, the other a Virgin and Child, between two sainb. 
There are abo some fine pictures by thb master in various private collections in 
England; in the Gblleiy at Hampton court b a small head, undoubtedly genuine; 
hut much injured by time, and in the National Gallery b a noble portrait of a 
Venetian Doge. 

The works of Gentile Bellini (1421 — 1501), although possessmg a high degree 
of merit, are of less importance than those of his more ^fted brother. To the 
best of hb remiuning pictures, belong two at present in the Gallery of the Venetian 
Academy. The one representing a miracle which is said to have been performed through 
the agency of a relic of the Holy Cross, on one of the canab of Venice, and the 
other a procession with the relic in question, on the place of St Mark. In these 
pictures Gbntile shews greater softiiess of colouring than Giovanni, but at the aamA 
time fiur less character. Similar in style b a preachmg of St Mark at Alexandria, 
itow in the Boyal Gallery at Mdao, in which the au<heace are represented in rieh 
Turkish costumes, such as he had seen at Constantinople, whidi city he vbited at 
the invitation of the Sukan MahoBamed IL whose portrait he painted, as also Aat 
ot one of Us favourite sultanas. 

* Aftraeht BSrar writiaf Avid Veaiet is 1506, rays of bta it olmdy vary oM. bat Mtvith- 
otasdiBii, tha bttk yaialar wa have." 
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ISm eailj woriu of the BaiMni are exeeoted in dotemper; but thoM of a iMtr 
period in oil-coloun, the art of using which waa broogfat to Venice about (be 
middle ^ the XVth oentuiy bj Antonio Ton Mesania, who had riaited die Nether- 
lands ana atundied under Van £^e, whose manner he dso imUaiixi {q other par- 
ticulars, especiallj in the treatment of the accessaiy parte of his {Mctnie^. A portrait 
by this artist in the Museum at Beriin, bearing the date 1445 , is ^te' in the style 
die Flemish master, while a Madonna in the same galleiy painted in 14 fd, 
shews more of the Italian manner, pardcularly in the warmdi and softness of die 
carnations, which afterwards became one of the most striking peouliaridss of the 
Venetian scbooL 

GioTanni Bdlim fofhied a large number of scholars, the most celebrated of whom, 
Giorgione and Titian, we shall notice at a later period; at present we confine oar- 
selves to enumerating the most important of those who instead of striking out a 
new path for themselves like the last named artists, followed with mme or less 
success in the footsteps of their master. They divide themselves into two groups, 
one of which is distinguished by the soft and pleasing character of their composi- 
tions, and the other by a more severe and plastic manner. 

To the first of these groups belong the following artists: Pierfrancesoo Bissolo, 
whose works are remarkable for their peculiar softness of colouring and mildness 
of expression. Pietro degli Ingannati, who approached the master nearest in reH- 
gious feeling. Piermaria Pennacchi, who exceeded in grace and dignity. Andrea 
Cordelia Agi , famous for the beauty of his colouring. Martino da Udine, remark- 
idile for the grace of his female saints, and Girolamo di Santa Croce, renowned 
for the excellenoe of his small but el^antly finished cabinet pictures. 

To the second groiqi belong: Vincenzo Catena, in whose works die inflsKnce of 
Bartolommeo Vivarino and the older Venetian masters is still visible. Andrea Plre- 
vitali, whose pictures in his native city of Beigamo, still extort the praises of con- 
noisseurs, and Giambatista Cima da Conegliano, one of the most famous of the 
followers of the Bellini. The works of this last mastw, are remarkable for the 
grandeur and dignity of the figures, and the ease and nature apparent in their atti- 
tudes and gestures; while the execution is wmiderful for its mingled care and spirit. 
His principal remaining work in the Church of the Carmine at Venice, represents 
the Virgin kneeling beside the bed of the infant Saviour, surrounded by several 
sunts, and still retains in an extraordinary degree, the beauty and freshness of (be 
colouring. Other ^leounens of his works are to be seen in the Gallery at Vemee 
and in the Museum at Berlm. The I^nakotbek at Munich also poss e sse s a fine 
picture by this artist. 

We BOW tom our attention to those psi^ere who era geneidly ehseified bj 
writers on art under the denomkiation of the "Roman school,” (be propriety of 
triuch term has however been stroi^y objected to, so many of (be as(is(e were 
not natives of Rome, ot even of die Ro m a n states, and seiiio of the m nevee appear 
to have zeasded in that dty. To obviate dds objsetion, fhn name of dm ^Umbrian 
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•oho^,” has been adopted by the later German writers, as a designation for the 
paintwra of the Papal territories and the adjacent parts of Italy; but retain the 
former expression as one equally significant, and more generally understood. 

The valley of the Tiber and the tract of country adjoining it on either side, has 
been celebrated from very early times, for the religious zeal and enthusiasm of its 
inhabitants. Here are to be found the most specimens of wonder-working pictures 
and relics, and here enthusiasts such as .St. Francis, have ever found the soil that 
most abundantly rewarded their exertions; while the establishment of the Franciscan 
monastery at Astisi, which we have mentioned in a previous chapter, seems to have 
^ven the tone to the whole of the surrounding district. That the painters of reli- 
pous pictures should find ample employment among a people so devoutly disposed, 
may be readily believed, and it is probable that more makers of Saints and Ma- 
donnas existed here during the dark ages, than in other parts of Italy. One of 
these artists is said to have borne the name of Luca, and to him is ascribed a 
picture of the Vir^ still preserved at St Maria Maggiore, which as well as many 
others in Italy, were formerly believed to have been painted by St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist. Of this artist, as of numerous other punters of similar subjects, it is unne- 
cessary to speak; but Gentile da Fabriano, an artist who flourished at the com- 
mencement of the XVth century, iq>pear8 to have been a man of universal art, 
who not only represented the human form with correctness; but painted the stormy 
appearances of nature in a manner that struck terror into the beholder. He is said 
to have been a scholar of Angelico Fiesole, but a comparison of dates renders 
this improbable; it b certain however, that he formed numerous pupils, the most 
celebrated of whom was the Giacomo Bellini mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 
Of still more importance were the works of Fra Carnavale, a Dominican monk, 
who flourished early in the XVth century, and whose paintings were studied by 
BaphaeL Somewhat later we find Pietro Borghese recorded as one of the best 
artists of his time. He painted according to Vasari till about 1458, became blind 
in his sixtieth year and remained so till lus death. His works are remarkable for 
the correct imitation of the effects of light and shade, the knowledge of anatomy 
and of the prinmples of perspective, which they display. At the same time flou- 
rished Niccolo da Fuligno, more generally known by the name of Niccolo Alunno, 
to whom belongs the merit of giving the distinguislung tone to the works of the 
pniriftn school. Without great powers of invention, he knew how to invest his 
figures with an air of grace and loveliness, which is inesutibly striking, while the 
heads of his females and angels, possess an expression of wonderful delicacy and 
purity of souL His male figures, mth somewhat greater fullness of form than was 
common with lus socoessors, possess much serious dignity, but his attitudes are 
ecoarionally folse and exaggerated. IBs prindpd work was the hi^ altar in the 
diuroh at Awnai, of iriiioh but a few fragments remain, it rqnesented a dead Christ 
between sorrowing angels, the ej^rearion of grief-in the latter hekg given with such 
fisMO and nature* foat, aeoordiiig to Vasari, it was never exceeded by later artists. 
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The peculiar style introduced by Alunno, was carried to a high degree of excellence 
by Pietro Vannucci, sumamed Perugino. This dbtinguished painter was bom in 
1446, but it is not known by whom he was instructed in his art. His manner is 
hard and dry ; but he atones for this fault by the sweetness and beauty of his 
heads, especially those of boys and women, which have a grace both of form and 
colour unknown till his time. During his residence at Florence from about 1475 
to 1480, the works of art in that city produced a considerable influence on his 
style, as may be seen in the works executed at this period or a little later. To 
these belong an Adoration of the Magi* in the church of S. Maria Nuova at Pe- 
rugia, with a portrait of the artist in which he appears about thirty years of age; 
but his greatest works in this manner are the frescoes in the Sistinc chapel at Rome, 
executed in the year 1480. ^A part of these were destroyed to make room for the 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, but those remaining, the Baptism of Christ and 
the Delivery of the Keys to Peter, shew both in the arrangement of the figures and 
the flow of the drapery, the influence of the Florentine school. 

At a later period Perugino returned to his original manner, and to this epoch 
belong the most valuable of his productions, be now attained to that wonderful 
power of expressing the emotions of the mind, w’hich forms the principal charm 
of his compositions, and although he has been justly accused of a w ant of variety 
both in the attitudes and expression of his figures, and even of repeating his designs 
Avith little alteration, the compositions are so beautiful that they are still seen with 
delight w^hen repeated in different places; but in a gallery containing many of his 
pictures, the sameness of the designs and the stereotyped expression of his Saints 
and Madonnas, become quickly w^earisome to the spectator. 

After visiting various parts of Italy, Perugino established himself about 14i>5, 
at Perugia , where like many other painters of this period , he opened a kind of 
manufactory of pictures, which he carried on by the aid of numerous assistants 
and scholars; a circumstance w’hich accounts for his later works exhibiting with 
great uniformity of design, a still greater inequality of execution, according to the 
degree of ability possessed by the pupil or assistant to w^hom they w'ere intrusted. 
One of his best pictures of this period is an Adoration of the Magi, in the church 
of S. Maria de' Bianchi, at CittA della Pieve, bearing the date 15(>4, and the exe- 
cution of which has been assigned without any sufficient authority to Ruphoei 
Such of the later works of Perugino as were executed by himself, shew great 
weakness, when compared with his earlier pictures, os may be seen in a Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian, dated 1513, in the church of S. Francesco at Perugia, in 
which city few of his better works are to be discovered, writh the exoepticm of 
eight pictures with half figures in the sacristy of S. Agostino, in w'hich the heads 
are wonderful for the beauty and purity of the expression, and some frescoes in 
the Collegio del Cambio, executed in 1500, and representing in addition to sevend 
biblical scenes, a series of the Prophets, SybUs, and Heroes of antiquity, with alle- 
gorical figures of the Virtues; the vaulted roof is richly decorated withAimbesqiies* 
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and the whole displays great fertility of inyention, many of the figures being 
remarkable for grace and majesty , while the colouring is of a depth and vigour 
seldom seen in fresco; the hand of his scholars is however apparent in many 
places. 

By far the most celebrated of the disciples of Perugino is the great liaphael 
Santi, of whom w^e shall have to speak at a later period. Pinturicchio, In- 
gegno, and Andrea di Luigi , sumamed Tlngegno, all of whom were artists of 
great merit, and who laboured in the school of Perugino, are to be considered 
rather in the light of his assistants than His scholars, as they appear to have ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of their art before entering his atelier. The first 
mentioned of these painters , whose proper name w as Bernardino di Betto , seems 
to have been the principal historical painter of the school, and to have possessed 
talents of a more varied character than Perugino himself. He was employed by 
Pope Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. to paint several suites of apartments, in 
the Vatican and the Castle of St. Angelo, about 1484; but only those of the first 
(the Appartamcnto Borgia) now remain. To the same period probably belong his 
best works, the frescoes in S. Maria Araceli, in ^vhich the principal moments of 
the life of St. Bernardo of Siena, are represented, the heads in which have great 
character and individuality. Numerous other pictures by this artist are to be found 
in the churches of Borne and Siena, and one of his best altar-pieces is in the 
Academy at Perugia. Of the works of Ingegno and Andrea di Luigi, little has des- 
cended to us; die latter is said to have been a scholar of the above named Nio- 
colo Alunno. The story that he was the rival of Raphael and was early in life 
afflicted with blindness, appears to rest on no sufficient authority. 

Next to Raphael, the most celebrated of the scholars of Perugino, is Giovanni, 
sumamed Lo Spagna, a native of Spain, who afterwards established himself at Spoleto. 
As long as he continued true to the character of the school in which he had been 
educated, his works displayed a feeling for beauty of form, and a grace of expres- 
sion, which distinguish them in the most favourable manner from those of his 
fellow scholars; but afterwards, blinded by the grandeur of Raphael, he fell into 
an imitation of that great master, in which the talent exhibited in his earlier works 
is scarcely perceptible. His most celebrated picture is in the church of S. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi, a Madonna with three Saints on either side, grand severe looking 
figures, with countenances full of fervour and purity, and an air of sedate dignity 
and beauty. The other scholars of Perugino whose works fill the churches of 
Perugia and its vicinity, followed for the most part closely in the footsteps of 
their master, without however equalling him in power of expression or beauty of 
colouring. 

Cotemporary with Perugino, there existed several good painters in the neigh- 
bouring districts, and among the most important of these, may be reckoned Gio- 
vanni Sand of Urbino, the father of Raphael. The style of this master is simple 
and earnest in character, his heads have an expression of great serenity and mild- 
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ness, while those of his children are often of the highest beauty. His colouring 
is colder and his outlines harder than those of the artists of the school of Peru- 
gino, to which indeed his works bear less resemblance than to those of Mantegna. 
The early specimens of this master are mostly to be found in the vicinity of An- 
cona, \)thers are to seen in the Brera at Milan and in the Museum at Berlin. Less 
severe in style, but colder in colour, are the works of Marco Palmezzano of Porli ; 
while in the paintings of Giovanni da Fuenza we recognise a true forerunner of 
Kaphael, who combined the graces of the Roman, with the depth and purity of 
the Florentine school. • 

More important than either of these artists, and standing on an elevation at leait 
equal to that of Perugino, is Francesco Raibolini of Bologna, commonly called 
Francia (b. 1450, d. 1517). The style of this master approaches closely in many 
respects to that of Perugfno; but the enthusiastic sentimentality of the latter is 
moderated, and in its place apj)car8 a more natural and ] leasing manner of exjires- 
sion. By profession a goldsmith, he seems to have devoted his early years to the 
execution of coins and medals, and to have attained a mature age before turning 
his attention to painting. His first public performance seems to have been a picture 
in the church of S. Maria della Miserecordia , executed in 141K), which was so 
much admired that Giovanni Bentivoglio, at that time the ruler of Bologna, entrusted 
him with the execution of the altar-piece for his chapel at S. Giacomo Maggiore. 
The first mentioned picture is in the Pinakothek at Bologna, and represents the 
Madonna on a throne surrounded by several saints ; it possesses high merit not only 
for w^armth of colouring but for beauty of expression, the figure of St. Sebastian 
being especially admirable. The best works of Francia are the fresco paintings in 
the little church of St. Cecilia at Bologna, representing scenes from tlie life of that 
saint, w’hich are designed with great simplicity and dramatic effect; the heads ad- 
mirable for their expression, and the draperies for their freedom and boldness. 
The most excellent of these is the Marriage of St. Cecilia, which with the subject 
opposite, representing her burial, arc entirely from the hand of the master, the 
others shew the assistance of liis scholars, and some have suffered from being 
repainted. 

The easel pictures of Francia are numerous, and specimens arc to be found in 
most of the principal galleries of Europe. One of the most beautiful of these is 
in the Pinakothek at Munich, it represents the infant Christ lying in a ganlen of 
roses, and the Virgin in the act of sinking on her knees before him; another Ma- 
donna and Child in the same gallery is of less merit. The National gallery tit 
London also possesses two fine specimens by this master; but many of the amall 
pictures attributed to him, are the work of his scholars. Of these, the most remaiicablo 
is the above mentioned Lorenza Costa, whose early works bear the stamp of the 
Paduan school ; but who afterwards followed the manner of b rancia, and inscribed 
himself on many of his pictures as the scholar of that master. Specimens of his 
later style are not uncommon in the continental collections, one of the most beautiful 

18 * 
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18 in the Louvret a portrait of the Princess Isabel of Ferrara, crowned by Cupid, 
with several other figures, all of elegant proportions and agreeable expression. 

Before taking leave of the state of art in the XYth century, it is necessary to 
glance at Naples, and the influence under which the painters of that city ap- 
proached perfection. A Tommaso de’ Stefam, who was a cotemporary of Ciftiabue, 
seems to have been the first to shake off the trammels of the Greeks, and adopt 
a style more in accordance with truth and nature. A Master Simone, followed in 
the same direction; but the foimdation of the NeapoUtan school is universally attri- 
buted to Antonio Solario, sumamed ZingarO* (Gipsy), from his having in early life 
followed the trade of a blacksmith. He flourished between the years 1382 and 
1445, and is said to have adopted the profession of a painter out of love to the 
daughter of an artist named Colantonio del Fiore. However this may have been, 
he appears to have formed his style on the study of ^me Flemish pictures from 
the school of Van Eyke, which had found their way to Naples. The influence of 
these pictures is however mostly apparent in the treatment of the accessories, as 
the backgrounds, landscapes and draperies; while in the design of the figure he 
leaned more to the manner of the^Roman or Umbrian school. The paintings of 
this master are rare, and the frescoes attributed to him in the Monastery of* S. Sevcrino 
have suffered so much from time and repainting, that little of the original work 
remains. The composition is however spirited, and the landscape backgrounds of 
great beauty, which last merit is a rare one in the Italian frescoes of this period. 

To the most eminent scholars of Zingaro belong the brothers Pietro and Ippolito 
Donzinello, by * whom some excellent pictures are to be found in the Museum and 
Churches of Naples. According to Lanzi they distinguished themselves by painting 
friezes, trophies, and other subjects in chiar’oscuro, in the manner of basso-relievos, 
and the portraits of Pietro, are said to have all the force of nature. Simone Papa 
is also reckoned among the pupils of Zingaro; in the works of this artist the in- 
fluence of the Flemish school is more apparent than in those of his cotemporaries, 
and in his principal remaining picture in the Bourbon Museum, the figure of St. 
Michael is a direct imitation of that in the famous Last Judgment at Danzig; the 
landscape of this picture has also something of the Flemish character. He fails 
however in approaching either the brilliancy of colouring, or the deep individuality 
of character, apparent in the pictures of Van Eyke. 

The most agreeable painter who flourished at Naples at the close of the XVth 
eentury, is Silvestro de’ Buoni, whose style was formed in the schools of Zingaro 
and the Donzinelli, and whose principal work is to be seen in the ancient Basilica 
of St, Restitura, adjoining the Cathedral of Naples. It represents the Madonna 
between St. Michael and St. Restitura, and shews a close affinity in style to the 
best works of the Roman school, combined with many peculiarities of the Venetian 
artists of the period. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ITie Italian Masters of the XVJth century. — Lionardo da Vinci and his followers. 

On a^proachmg the golden age of Italian art, historians generally pause to con- 
sider why men of surpassing genius are commonly sent into the world in clusters; 
for it is remarkable that the period in which Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, florished, embraces also Correggio, Gioigione, Titian, and the most 
celebrated Venetian painters. Within the short space of about thiny years, t. e. 
between 1490 and 1520, the greatest artists the world has yet produced, were 
living and working together; so that a man enjoying the common term of life 
might have seen the productions of all these illustrious masters. In this limited 
period the art of punting consequently attained a degree of perfection which has 
never been rivalled either before or since, whether considered with reference to 
poetry of conception, or the mechanical means by which these cunceptionB are 
embodied and made manifest to the spectator. It would seem indeed to be a law 
of providence that men of consummate ability m art, literature and philosophy, 
should be bom and flourish at the same period: the great Roman writers are in- 
cluded in the single age of Augustus; those of Italy in that of Leo X.; the reign 
of Louis the XIV. was the brilliant era of French literature, and that of Charles II. 
of the English ; while a more recent instance is to be found in the group of great 
poets tliftt appeared in England at the beginning of the present century. 

On inquiring into the causes of the rapid strides towards perfection which dis- 
tinguished art at the commencement of the sixteenth century, we cannot but feel 
that these, in common with many other events of even more imimrtanco to the 
human race, arose from the efforts and aspirations of the preceding age. The 
restless activity of the fifteenth century, which led to the bold investigation into 
truths of all kinds, the spirit of discovery which suggested the existence of new 
worlds beyond the eastern and western oceans , and the love of art , which was 
more liberally encouraged and more generally understood than at any former tuM, 
produced their natural fruits at the same period ; and the era in which art reac 
its highest degree of developement , was also distinguished by the two greatest 
events in modem history, the discovery of America and the commencement o e 
Reformation. 

The state of pubUc affaiw in Italy at the period of which we speak, was one 
which would seem to be by no means favourable to the cultivation of the of 
peace. The land was at once convulsed by internal dissensions, and inv y 

foreign enemies, who at this time brought a large portion of the coun^ under a 
yoke, from which it has since straggled in vain to emancipate itself. But the pro- 
gress of art is fortunately independent of the forms of government, and ltdy poe- 
Lsed amidst the distractions caused by the schemes of conquerors and politicmns 
princes such as Pope Julius IL and magutrates like Pietro Sodenm, who devoted 
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themselves with fervour to the encouragement and protection of art; wealthy cor- 
porations whose commissions afforded constant employment to men of ability, and 
above all a people in which the sense for all that is grand and beautiful in art 
had been thoroughly awakened, and which at that time felt itself to be the first 
nation in the world. 

Italy ^ at this period is generally described by historians, as a sink of immorality, 
and the seat of every vice that is at once repugnant and disgraceful to humanity; 
and this is undoubtedly true, at least to a certain extent. It is however impossible 
to deny that the people of Italy possessed at this time a degree of civilization, in 
the highest sense of the word, which would have been sought for in vain in any 
other country; and that a degree of refinement and dignity was apparent, not only in 
the literature and poetry, but in the ordinary intercourse of life, which had certainly 
never existed in Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. From the remains 
of antiquity and the necessities of modern life, a new style of architecture had 
arisen, which however inferior to that of the ancients, was at least capable of de- 
veloping new forms of grandeur and beauty; and the time was now come when 
the sister arts of sculpture and painting, should be freed from the last trammels of 
barbarism. As in every other branch of Italian culture, the enthusiasm for the 
antique which prevailed at this period, produced the most important results; poetry 
and painting were alike enriched by the countless treasures of the past, but no 
trace of servile imitation appears in either. The age of Raphael was not inspired 
by the antique, but by its own spirit, and consequently though its works bear the 
stamp of the time, they may like the writings of Homer and Shakspearc, be said 
to belong to no age, but to be created for all {ime and for all nations. 

The earliest artist of this new’ period in the histoiy of art, is Lionardo da Vinci, 
who although the cotemporary of many of the painters mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, seems to combine in himself all the characteristics of the W’onderful age 
in which he lived. He was born in 1452 at Vinci, a castle in the Lower Val 
d’Amo, and w'as the natural son of one Pietro, notary to the Florentine republic. 
He was richly endowed by nature with all the advantages of body and mind, in 
person he was handsome and robust, and his strength is said to have been so great 
that he could twist a bar of iron into the form of a screwy and bend a horse-shoe 
double by the unassisted force of his hands. His talents w hich developed them- 
selves at an early age, were of the most varied character, and w^erc supported by 
a spirit of indefatigable industry, which rendered him alike eager after discovery 
and diligent in the pursuit, not only of all that related to the three arts dependent 
on design, but in mathematics, in mechanics, in music and in poetry; and also in 
the accomplishments of horsemanship, fencing and dancing, of which he was a 
perfect master. The extracts which have been published from manuscripts still 
existing in his own handwriting, not only prove him to have been a profound and 
original thinker, but shew that he anticipated by the force of his intellect some of 
the greatest discoveries which have been made since his time. ^Tbese fragments, ’ 
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says Mr. Hallam,* ‘‘are, according to our common estimate of the age in which 
he lived, more like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, 
than the superstructure of its reasoning on any established basis. The discoveries 
which made Galileo, Kepler, Castelli, and other names illustrious — tlie system of 
Copernicus — the very theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by Da Vinci 
within the compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise language, or 
on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of supernatural knowledge. In an age of so much dogmatism, he first laid 
down the grand principle of Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the 
guides to just theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could be har^ 
boured not as to the right of Lionardo ua Vinci to stand as the first name of the 
fifteenth century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so many 
discoveries, which probably no one man, especially in such circumstances, has over 
made — it must be by an hypothesis not very untenable, that some parts of phy- 
sical science had already attained a height which mere books do not record.*" 

As a proof of his mechanical skill it is recorded, that on the entrance of Francis 1. 
into Milan, he produced a piece of machinery in the form of a lion, wliich ad- 
vanced to meet the king and tearing open its breast, displayed the T^ilies of France. 
Of far more importance than this ingenious toy, was the plan he conceived of 
lifting the whole church of San Giovanni, by means of immense levers, some yards 
from the ground, and supply its deficient elevation by means of a lower story. A 
scheme worthy of the boldest engineers of the present time. Another project was 
to convert the river Amo into a navigable canal os far as Fisa, which would have 
added greatly to the commercial advantages of Florence, and wliich two hundred 
years later, was carried into execution. He also distinguished himself both in theory 
and practice as a military engineer. 

Lionardo was instructed in painting by Verrocchio, and though while still a youth 
he surpassed his master, he retained traces of his early education through his mIioIc 
life. Like Verrocchio, he designed more readily than he painted, and consequently 
the greater part of the pictures that bear his name, were executed either wholly 
or in part, by his pupils or assistants. He devoted himself with his usual ardour 
and industry to the acquirement of the various branches of kno\^ ledge nocessaiy' 
to an artist, especially anatomy (both of the human being and the horse) and per- 
spective; but he did not confine himself to the study of mere fomi. Nci one jxis- 
sessed more acute powers of observation or more facility in catching the expression 
of the passions, than Lionardo. He frequented the most public places for the 
purpose of studying the mien and physiognomy of their visitors, and noted down 
everything that struck him in a book which he always carried for that purpose; 
he followed criminals to execution in order to notice their gestures of terror, despair 
or resignation; and he sometimes invited peasants to his house and related to them 

• History of the Literalure of Eoropr. 
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laughable stories, in order to study with greater ease the expression of their features. 

He excelled not less in sculpture than in painting, and by the assistance of that 

art, he was enabled to give that perfect reUef and roundness to his- figures, that 

had been wanting in even the best works of the earlier masters. 

^ • 

In the paintings of Lionardo, two distinct styles arc to be perceived; the one 

abounding in shadow’, which ^ves great brilliancy and value to the contrasting 
lights ; the other of a quieter character, in which the effect is produced principally 
by means of middle tints. In each of these styles, the depth of thought, the vivid 
sense of grace and beauty, the elegance of the composition, and the wonderful 
power of expression, combine to form a whole which raises Lionardo to the highest 
pinnacle among the masters of modem art 

The life of Lionardo da Vinci may be divided into four periods, the first of 
which w'as wholly spent in Florence or its neighbourhood. It is related that at 
tUs period he painted a picture of a chimera or monster, composed from his stu- 
dies of lizards, toads, serpents, bats, and other obscene and noxious animals, the 
aspect of w'hich w’as so fearful and abominable, that no one could look on it without 
horror. Two cartoons, the one representing Neptune on a stormy sea, surrounded 
by Nymphs and Tritons, and the other our first parents in paradise, are also recorded 
as having been executed at this period; but these as well as the monster above 
mentioned, are no longer in existence. In the gallery at Florence is to be seen a 
terrible and fascinating picture of the head of Medusa, which is also believed to 
have been .painted at this time, and w’hich has long been celebrated for its ghastly 
beauty. It represents the severed head lying on a fragment of rock ; the hair already 
transformed into serpents, while the last breath* of life is issuing from the mouth, 
and the agonies of death are apparent in the glazing, but still living eyes. Of late 
years how’ever, doubts have been throwm on the authenticity of this picture, which 
has been pronounced by able critics to be merely a well executed copy.* Of the 
other early works of Lionardo, little can be said with certainty, by far the greater 
number of pictures supposed to be such being of very doubtful authenticity, or the 
w’ork of his numerous scholars and imitators. 

About the year 1480, Lionardo accepted an invitation to the court of Ludovico 
Sforza, at that time regent, and afterwards Duke of Milan. Vasari relates that he 
was summoned to that city for the amusement of Ludovico, “as a musician and 
performer on the lyre, and as the greatest singer and improvisalore of his time;" 
isut this seems improbable, as Lionardo in his letter to that prince, makes no 
mention of his musical talents, and dwells chiefly on his qualifications as an engi- 
neer; he sums up his pretensions as an artist in these words: — “I understand 
the different modes of sculpture in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta. In painting 
also, I may esteem myself as good as any, let him be who he may.” However 
this may be, it seems certain that shortly after his arrival at Milan he was employed 


Ser Runohr, /totienuche Fonchvngm, Vol. 11. p. 307, aod Rogler’s Hanibueh, Vol. I. p. 499. 
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in the formation of an acadamy of the fine arts, the first institution of the kind in 
modem times; and it is probable that it yras for the instruction of the 
that he wrote his celebrated Trattalo della pillura, which has smce been translated 
into alq^odt every European language. 

It is not necessary, nor does our space permit us, to give an account of all the 
works in which Lionardo was engaged for his patron during a residence of about 
seventeen years at Milan; we therefore confine ourselves to those connected with 
the fine arts. The first of these was an equestrian statue of colossal dimensions, 
which the Duke intended to erect to the memory of his father Francesco Sforza. ' 
Previous to commencing the design, Lionardo undertook a laborious course of study 
of the anatomy of the horse, and when the model was at length finished, it was 
destroyed by accident. Wkh unwearied industry he commenced a new model, 
which was universally admitted to be a master-piece; but owing to the want of 
money, and the political convulsions of the time, it was never cast in bronze, and 
when in 1499, Milan was taken by the French, it was used as a target by the 
Gascon bowmen, and completely destroyed. • 

The second great work of Lionardo at Milan, was the great picture of the LorcFs 
Supper, in the refectory of the Dominican convent of S. Maria delle Grasie. The 
history of this wonderful work of art, is not less melancholy than that of the for- 
mer, as nothing but a mere wreck of the original picture remains. In the first 
place, the choice of oil-colours instead of fresco, on the part of Lionardo, for a 
work of such magnitude, seems to have been an unfortunate one; more especially 
as the walls of the convent are badly built, and the situation of that on which the 
picture is painted, which separates the refectory from the kitchen, is by no means 
favourable. In the year 1500, an inundation laid the ground on which the convent 
stands, imder water, and the bad masonry being well suited to imbibe moisture, 
this circumstance was no doubt prejudicial to the psdnting; and from these and 
other causes, the colours were already greatly faded in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1652, a door was broken through the wall immediately beneath the 
figure of the Saviour, the feet of which were destroyed. In 1726, a wretched 
dauber named Bellotti, under the false pretence of applying a reviving varnish, 
repainted the whole of the picture; and in 1770, this process was repeated by m 
person named Mazza, three heads only being rescued from his maltreatment. In 
1796, Milan being then occupied by the French, Napoleon gave orders that the 
refectory should not be applied to military purposes; but these orders were neglected 
by succeeding generals, and it was first used as a stable, and afterwards as a ma^ 
gazine of hay. At present, when the picture is irreparably mined, it is placed 
imder the care of a conservator, and a scaffold has been erected to enable the 
spectator more conveniently to examine, not indeed the work ofLionardo, but the 
scandalous ^tment under which it has suffered. 

As the ifcture itself may be said to have perished, the beet idea we can now W 
of its merits is from the fine copy of the same size, executed by Marco ffOgghme, 
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OHS of Xdaando’A beat pi^ala, for the Certoaa at Pavia, and now in London, in 
^ coflecftoB of the Boyal Academy. From this and other copies, which are to be 
lannd in different diurches and galleries, attempts have been made of late years to 
reproduce the ctnoposidon of Da Vinci in the most worthy manner posrible. , Among 
the most successful of these attempts may be reckoned the exquisite engraving by 
'Bftpbvel Morten, and the cartoon (of the same size as the ori^al) by the Mila* 
asee artist Bossi, which is to be seen in the Leuchtenbeig gallery at Munich. 
Prom this cartoon Bossi produced a picture in oU, which served as the model for 
the beautiful copy in mosaic, in the Ambras coUectian at Vienna. The cartoons 
and drawings nude by Lionardo for this great work, were slightly cobured, and 
of these, the head of Christ is in the Brera gallery at MUan, ten heads of the 
iqmstles m the collection of the kmg of Holland at tlv; Hague, and three others 
m private collections in England. Several sketches are to be found in the academy 
at Venice, and an original drawmg of the whole composition, in the National library 
at Paris. 

The moment chosen by the painter is described in the twenty -sixth chapter of 
St Matthew: “And as ^ey did eat, he stud. Verily, 1 say unto you, that one of 
you shall betn^ me: and they were exceedmg sorrowful, and began every one of 
&em to say unto lum. Lord, is it 1?” The words of the Saviour seem to have produced 
die most lively emotions in his hearers, and the various emotions depicted m the 
countenances of the different apostles, is even more extraordinary than the skilful 
arrangement of the figures, and the diversity of attitude and gesture they display. 
The Bedeemer is represented with outstretched hands, the head bent gently for- 
wards, and the eyes directed to one side of the picture. On the tattered piece of 
paper m the gallery of the Brera, the w<Hiderful expression of godlike dignity and 
mildnesH, of sotTOw Over the ftdthbss disciide, of the fixed pres^timent of his own 
death* and of holy resignation to the will of his heavenly father, is still to be per- 
crived, and gives us a slight idea of what the finished pieture must have been as 
it came from the hands of the painter. Ihe two groups of apostles on the left of 
the Saviour are full of a^tation, the one tunung eagerly towards their master, the 
other q>eakmg among themselves. Fear, horror, suspicion and doubt, being im- 
pressed with wondrous truth upon the different faces. On the right of the picture 
comparative rqiose prevails, the figures being either whispering to each other or 
sibntfy observmg tbar companions. Her^ in the middle of the first group, is seen 
the betrayer, the hard, sullen countenance bring shown in sharp profile; he fixes a 
keen searriiing glance upon the fSsce of Christ, and the lips seem to move as if 
exclaiming* “lifter, is it 1?” while at the same time, in accordance with the sacred 
history, his left hand and tiie right hand of Jesus, ^q>roach the dish. 

We have already stated that among the remaining woriis of Lionardo, great doubt 
exists as to which were actually executed by his own hand* and that by fiur the 
greater number were painted by his scholars. He appears to have worked sbwly 
and never to have been able to satisfy himself* leaving the pictures he commenced 
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for tlio most p&rt unfioidiodi h® desigoed <m the other hsnd with Mtoiushing 
and his cone^tions and sketches, many of which were prebsUy very hastily eato> 
cuted, were sufficient to keep a wh<de school in employment Of these pictxues we 
only nfttice the mmre important. 

Am<mg the best works believed to have been executed by Limiardo during his 
residence at Milan, are the portndts of the two mistresses of LudOjrico Sforaa, 
Cecilia Galleroni and Lucretia Crevelli, the former being in the gallery at 
and the latter in the Louvre. This laA is the earnest but beautiftil head, known 
as the beU« ferroniere, famous for the ronndness and delicacy of the modeHng^ 
and for being entirely free from a certain ardficial effect, sometimes observable in 
the pictures of this master. The Ambrosian library at Milan possesses a series at 
the smaller works of LiondMo, among which are the portraits in oil, of Ludovico 
and his wife , as also some beautiful portruts in crayons , among which that of a 
lady with downcast eyes, is wonderful for its grace and dignity. The half figoe 
of the youthful St. John in the tvilderness, in the Louvre, is believed also to belong 
to this period, although from the effect, contisting in a predominance of middle 
tint, as well as the expression of enthiisiastic extasy, it would seem to belong to 
the later style of the master. The famous picture of Charity, formerly in the Cassel 
gallery, and lately in that of the royal gallery at the Hague, is also supposed to have 
been pfunted during his stay at Blilan; it was originally a imked Leda with her 
two eons, but drapery having been added on the score of decency, it received the 
appellation it now bears. 

Several excellent ori^nal pictures by Lionardo are still to be found in Milan 
and its neighbourhood, as well as numerous copies of the same subjects by his 
scholars. Among these is a Madonna and child, the original of which was formerly 
in the house of Aradel at Milan, and is a remarkably graceful and el^;ant compori- 
tion. Maty holds the divine infant with both hands, and he places his hand upon 
her chin as if about to kiss her, although his face is turned towards the spectator, 
as is also that of the virgin. There is also a head of the Mater dolorosa, which 
is not less admirable for the grand and noble character of the countenanoe and 
attitude. Several repetitions of a Holy Family (la vierge an basrelief) are also to 
be found in this district, the original of which is said to be in Eo^and: Maria 
sits vrith the infant Saviour on her lap, supported by her r^[ht hand, while her left 
embraces Ae young St. John, who kneels wi& folded hands before Ch^, who 
receives him with caresses. To Ae right, in the background is Joseph, vriA folded 
arms, and an expression of joy in his countenance wMcb almost amounts to cari- 
cature; on the left is Zacharia. A shnilar compoeirion is in Ae Herndtage at St 
Petersburg, but the figure of St. John is wanting, and Ae place of Zacharia b 
filled by St CaAeiine. 

After Ae occupation of Milan by Ae French in 1499, I^oneido returned to Flo- 
rence, where he continued to reride for several yean. Hb firri work on hb futum 
to hb native state, was the cartoon for a picture of the Indy fimfly (known as the 

19* 
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cartoon of St. Anna), intended for the altar-piece of the church of the convent 
called the Nunaana. It represents the Virgin with the infant Christ on her lap, 
who turns to the young St. John, while St. Anna who is seated beside the Virgin, 
looks on with a tender smile, and points with her finger to heaven, as if indicating 
the divine origin of Jesus; the figures in this composition are drawn with such 
AiU, and the countenances are so beautiful in form and admirable in expression, 
that when first exhibited in an apartment of the convent, the inhabitants of the city 
flocked in crowds to admire it, and for tnvo days the streets near the monastery 
were filled with people, as if it had been some great festival. The cartoon which 
is neatly drawn in black chalk, is now in the possession of our Royal Academy; 
but the picture was never painted, the monks after waiting a long time in vain, 
having procured an altaivpiece from some other paintet. Copies of this and other 
similar compositions exist in considerable numbers, the most celebrated of which, 
generally (but according to Kugler erroneously), believed to be the work of Lio- 
nardo himself, is in the Louvre. Here the Vii^n is represented sitting on the 
lap of St. Anna ; a fantastic , an(h' for a sacred subject , a not very appropriate 
motive. 

At Florence commenced the rivalry between Lionardo and Michael Angelo, which 
continued during the remainder of Lionardo’s life. The two painters competed for 
the honour of painting in fresco one side of the palace of justice (Palazzo vecchio) 
at Florence, and each exerted his best powers in the preparation of his cartoon. 
Lionardo chose for his subject the defeat of the Milanese general Niccolo Ficeinio, 
by the Florentine army at Anghiari in Tuscany, in 1440; Michael Angelo a scene 
from the siege of Pisa. When the cartoons were ’exhibited, young artists streamed 
from all the neighbouring parts of Italy to study them, and it is probable that the 
contest between these two mighty spirits, produced a great and beneficial effect on 
the developement of the new style of art. The preference was given to Lionardo; 
but the picture was never punted; according to Vasari, he spent so much time in 
trying experiments and preparing the wall to receive oil-colours, which he pre- 
ferred to fresco, that some changes in the government intervened, and the design 
was abandoned; according to other accounts the work was commenced in fresco, 
and the small portion executed was still to be seen in 1513. Both accounts may 
very possibly be correct. The cartoon shared the fate of his earlier works, the 
equestrian statue and the Lord’s Supper. It was exhibited together with that of his 
rival for some years ; but afterwards cut to pieces and lost. From a fragment which 
ensted in the time of Rubens, representing a combat of cavalry, that master made 
a fine drawing, which was engraved by Edelinck, and is known as the Battle of 
the Standard. 

Among the more important works executed by Lionardo during his stay in Flo- 
rence, is a large composition of the Adoration of the Magi, now in the gallery of 
that dty. It is little more than a cartoon, as the painting has never been carried 
further than marking- in the masses of shade with a light brown colour; but the 
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groups are admirably composed, and the heads arc wonderful for the expression of 
joy, wonder and adoration. Several beautiful portraits also belong to this period, 
the most famous of which is that of Mona Lisa del Giocondo, sometimes called 
La Jodbnde, which is now in the Louvre. It has sufferred much from time, but 
even in its present condition, this magnificent head produces a wonderful efiPect on 
the spectator. It is redolent of all the luxurious beauty of the south, and the exe- 
cution especially of the hands, may be said to be perfect ; Lionardo worked on this 
painting at intervals for four years; bift was still unsatisfied and laid it aside as 
unfinished. Copies of this picture exist in several galleries. 

After spending two years in the service of Caesar Borgia, in visiting and reporting 
on the fortifications of hie t|rritorie8; Lionardo in the year 1513, set out at tha 
invitation of Pope Leo X. for Borne. Here he found Raphael at the height of his 
fame, and it is said that the influence 'of that 'groat master is to be traced in the works 
he executed at this period, among which is the Madonna of St. Onofrio, a charming 
and graceful composition on a gold ground. As^this picture partakes in some degree 
of the earlier style of the painter, it has been supposed that he must have pre- 
viously visited the eternal city, but this circumstance has never been clearly ascer- 
tained. To this period also belongs the picture of Modesty and Vanity, in the 
galleiy of the palace Sciarra. It represents two beautiful half-length female figures, 
one of which attired in a veil, with noble features and a charming, open counte- 
nance, beckons to the other, who is richly attired and wears a profusion of orna- 
ments, and turns with a sweet and seductive smile towards the spectator. A half- 
length figure of Vanity, remarkable for its exquisite finish, is in the possession of 
the king of Holland. 

It would seem that Lionardo was ill -pleased with bis sojourn at Rome, and 
remained but a short time in that city. It is probable that the presence of bis 
formidable rivals Michael Angelo and Raphael was unpleasing to him, and he is 
said to have been slighted by Leo X. who was annoyed at the delays which oc- 
curred in the execution of the works intrusted to him. However this may be, he 
in 1515, accepted an invitation from Francis I. of France, and set out for Pavi^ 
where that monarch then held his court, and the following year return^ with his 
new patron to France. It would appear however, that he did not paint a single 
picture during his residence in that countiy, bis health had begun to decline from 
the time he left Italy, and on the second of May 151'J, he expired at St Cloud, 
being then in his sixty- seventh year. The story told by Vasari of his dying in 
the arms of Francis I. is Ix^ond doubt, although some writers have endeavoured 
to prove the contrary. 

We have already mentioned that the genuine works of Lionardo da Vinci are 
extremely rare, and that the greater number of the pic^ 

painted by his scholars from his designs. Thus, the beautiful pictiira of Christ 
dispu^ with the Doctor., in onr National gaUeiy, although from ha deaign, » 
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believed to have been executed by Bernardino Luigi one of his best pupils; and of 
the "in«» pictures in the Louvre which bear name, two only — the portraits of 
and Lucretia Crivelli, are considered as undoubtedly genuine. The 
Falconer at Windsor, and the portrait of an old gentleman in the Dresderf' gallery, 
•8 sereral other portndts attribute to him in various places, are now believed 
to be by Holbein, wlmse style seems to have approached that of Da Vinci in many 
particulars. 

Before proceeding to an account of LiSnardo’s scholars, it is necessary to notice 
several cotemporary artists on whom his genius produced a ccmriderable influence. 
The first of these is Pier di Cosimo, his rival during his first residence at Flo- 
rence, and the scholar of Cosimo Boselli. His more important remaining pictures 
shew a striving to compete with Lionardo, which in a technical point of view was 
not always unsuccessful; but his paintings are altogether wanting in that nameless 
grace and innate nobility of expression, which are the characteristics of those of 
Lionardo. His principid works are an altar-piece in the Foundling hospital (agli 
innocenti) at Florence, another in*the gallery of that city, and a Coronation of the 
Virgin in the Louvre. This painter is represented as a man of a strange, gloomy 
and fantastic character, and this peculiarity is observable in a series of small pictures 
nlan in the Florence gallery, and which represent scenes from the history of Perseus. 
The same may be said of a beautiful picture of Venus and Cupid, with Mars asleep 
in the background, in the Berlin museum, which is remarkable for the delicacy and 
elegance of the execution. 

To the painters of tlus period belongs Lorenzo di Credi (died after 1536), who 
attended the school of Andrea Verrocchio at the same time with Da Vinci, whose 
style he followed in preference to that of his master. He copied several works of 
Lionardo in the most admirable manner; but his original works were mostly con- 
fined to quiet representations of Madonnas and Holy Families, which he executed 
in a simple and agreeable manner, which bore some resemblance to that of Ver- 
rocchio. His colouring is light and transparent, and his pictures are carefully finished 
even to the slightest details. In the gallery at Florence are two beautiful circular 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, also three others with small figures, repre- 
senting St. Mary and St John; Christ and Mary Magdalen, and the Woman of 
Samaria, all of which shew intense feeling, great richness of colouring, and won- 
derful delicacy of finish ; but his principal work is a Nativity in the Academy of 
the same city, which shews a happy combination of the style of Peru^o, with 
the greater ^edom of the Florentine school. The Berlin museum also possesses 
seve^ good pictures by this master, and a Holy Family in the Louvre belongs 
to his best works. GKovanni Antonio Sogliari, was a scholar and happy imitator 
-of this master. Several Madonnas of • plearing eharacter and mild expresrion, are 
to be seen in the aoadony at Florence, end an exeeHent eopy of Lmreneefs Nati- 
viy, in the Berlin amseum. Another less g^ed imitator of Lorswso, GmHaiio 
BugiarcBni, also deserves moitioD; qtedsaens of his pictures, which have an a g r e e able 
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Imt rfttber weak expreasion, are to be Been in the Finakothek of B<dogna and m 
the Berlin museum. 

In the works of the scholars of Lionardo, the peenUaiities of master wees 
repeated but with mamfold vaiiatione, arising from the vuious characters dif» 
ferent amounts of ability in the individuals; and although none of them approached 
the genius of their master, a peculiar vein of purity and loveUness runs through 
the works of the whole school, which seems to have been derived from^ the ^urit 
of their great teacher, and which prevented it from Bmkmg like the odiers a^ch 
arose at the same period, into hopdlss mediocri^ and mannerism. The principal works 
of liionardo’s scholars are to be found at Milan, especially in the gallery of the 
Brera, those removed from the various suppressed monasteries being by die 
most important. 

The most eminent of these scholars is Bernardino Luigi, sn artist whose excel* 
lence seems to have been scarcely sulBdently appreciated. He seldom indeed ap- 
proached the grandeur and freedom of Lionardo; but he vras possessed of an in- 
exhaustible fund of naivetd and grace, of cheerfulness and genuine feeling, of 
sweetness and spirit, which produce a scarcely less powerful charm on the mind 
of the spectator. The spirit of beauty which breathes through all the most important 
works of the age of Baphael, enabled on artist of secondary merit compared with 
the giants that surrounded him, to produce pictures which often appear of equal 
merit with those of his great coteinporaries; and the spirit of Lionardo descended 
with such fulness and power upon Bernardino, that his pictures are often mistaken 
for those of his instructor. Such was the case for many years with the admirable 
painting of the yoimg St. John playing with a lamb, in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, and the beautiful picture ofHerodias Avith the head of the Baptist, in the 
gallery at Florence. To these may be added the painting of the Madonna between 
St. Catherine and St. Barbara, in the Esterhazy gallery at Vienna, which still bears 
the name of Lionardo, and critics whose opinions are not without weight , have 
declared the famous compositions of “Modesty and Vanity,” and “Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,” to be not only executed, but designed by him. His works are 
only to be distinguished from those of the master, by a lees degree of shoipMSS 
in the modelling, and less individuality in the expression, which sometimes shews 
beside the type of Lionardo, the influence produced by the study of the works of 
Saphael. Hia colouring is rich and glowing, even in his frescoes, but be a|qiean 
not to have been master of harmonious composition. 

IClMi is rich in the works of Luigi; the Ambrosian libra^, the geM ery of the 
Brera and the private collections, contain a treasure of beautiful easel ptetuMS. b 
the ca^edral of Como is an ezcelleot altar-piece, and two fine peintiugsindi^ 
temper upon linen, on Adoration of the Shepherds and eo Adoiutian of the Megi, 
with sevml figures of astomslimg beeaty. But Luigi appeers to, tte griul^ ud- 
vaatage in his frescoes; those executed durmg early hfe show a ceamdenble 
of timidi^ and constraint, as may be seen in many ^leeimaae in the gallery wf the 
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Brera, which have been removed from the suppressed churches and monasteries; 
but in those of a later date he displays great freedom of hand and power of ez> 
presrion, wUdt is to be seen in a splendid Throned Virgin surrounded by Saints 
in the collection, and in others which still occupy their original places in 
various riiarches at Milan, sad in other cities. The works of this painter are not 
to be confounded with those of his son Aurelio Luigi, whose productions are in- 
ferior in every respect to those of lus father. A large picture of the Martyrdom 
of St. Vincent by dus artist in the Brera^ is o^ remarkable as being a success- 
^ attempt to transfer firesco paintings to canvdm 

The other more successful pupils of Ldonardo are: Marco d’Oggione, an able 
follower of the master's manner, but \rithout the grace and elegance of Luigi, his 
works are also distinguishable by a certain coldness in^the colouring. His remaining 
frescoes are of no ^jeat value ; but he has left some smaller works of considerable 
merit, among which may be noticed a ptunting of the three Archangels in the 
Brera, a good Holy Family in the Louvre, and an altar-piece m the church of St. 
Euphemia at Milan. His copy of the Lord’s Supper, we have already mentioned. — 
Andrea Saliano, whose works are similar in character to the artist last mentioned, 
but shew more freedom in the handling, and a greater warmth of colour. One of 
his best pictures, now in the Brera, is a Virgin with the infant Christ, who is de- 
Uvering the keys to St Peter. There is also a fine copy of the cartoon of St Anna 
by this artist, in the same gallery. — Giovanni Antonio Beltraifio (1467 — 1516). 
A painter whose works are distinguished by a pleasing mildness of expression, but 
have a degree of dryness and constraint, wluch assimilates them in some degree to 
the earlier works of the Milanese school. Hie principal picture, now in the Louvre, 
is an altar-piece which he painted in the year 1500, for the church of S. Maria 
della Misericordia at Bologna: Mary with &e Child between John the Baptist and 
St Sebastian, with kneefing spectators in the foreground. Ibese last are beauti- 
fully painted, and the figure of St Sebastian is grand and simple ; but that of the 
Virgin of inferior merit In the museum at Berlin is a St. Barbara, of a pecu- 
liarly quiet and statuelike style of dignity. — Francesco Melzi (b. 1491). A Mila- 
nese of noble family, and the friend of Lionardo, of whose works little is known, 
they are arid to riosely resemble those of the master, for which they generally 
pass. In the castle of Vaprio, (a possession of his family) is a colossal fresco 
picture of a Madonna and Child, grandly derigned and beautifully executed, whirii 
is probably the work of his hands ; and a fine picture in the Berlin museum, which 
formerly bore the name of Lionardo, is now attributed to him. — Cesare da Sesto, 
an artist of great merit, who afterwards became the assistant and friend of BaphaeL 
IBs earlier works approached nearer the manner of Lionardo, than those of any 
other scholar, while in those of a later date are to be perqeived many of the pe- 
culiarities of the Roman school, which harmonise but indiiferently with the style 
of that of bClan. Among lus best works may be reckoned the head of a youthiul 
Christ in the Ambtorian bbraiy at Milan, the es^resrion of whidi is exceedingly 
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good; also a Baptism of Christ in the house of Duke Scotti in the same city, a 
beautiful picture with an admirable landscape background, w^hich last is the work 
of the ^ndscape painter Bernazzano, who often assisted Cesare in his pictures. In 
the Manfrini Palace at Venice are two Madonnas, each of which is a good speci- 
men of his different styles, and they consequently afford the means of an interesting 
comparison. One of his largest pictures is an Adoration of the Magi, w4th nume- 
rous figures, in the Bourbon Museum lat Naples. Here the Madonna and Child 
are in the style of Lionardo , while the rest of the picture is in that of Raphael, 
the composition is extremely graceful and the execution masterly ; but it already 
shews traces of the degeneracy and mannerism, which so rapidly developed itself 
among the scholars of Raphael. 

Among the less celebrated scholars of Lionardo, of whose w orks little is known 
with certainty, we may mention the names of Gaudenzio Vinci of Novara, by whom 
there is a fine altar-piece at Arona, on the Lago Maggiorc : Pietro Riccio, by whom 
there is a picture in the Berlin Museum: Girolama Alil)r:indo of Messina, Bernar- 
dino Fassolo of Pavia, and Bernardo Zenalc, a pupil of Vincenzo Civerchio, but 
who afterwards adopted Lionardo^s manner with such success, that a Madonna with 
Angels from his hand, in the gallery of the Brera, w'as long supposed to be the 
work of that master. 

Another Milanese artist of this period is Gaudenzio Ferrari, by birth a Pied- 
montese of Valduggia, who flourished from about 1484 to ir) 4 !b He was not a 
scholar of Lionardo; but seems to have bc*longcd to the older Milanese school, 
and was also for some time omj)loyed in the atelier of Perugino, yet the influence 
of Lionardo is sufficiently apparent in his paintings ; he afterwards worked in the 
school of Raphael at Rome, and adopted many of its peculiarities. The union of 
so many different styles produced a singularity in his j>icturc8, wluch distinguishes 
them at the first glance from those of his cotemporarics , and although he is not 
alw^ays free from mannerism, many of his w^orks are nevertheless of a high degree 
of excellence. Gaudenzio was one of the most prolific painters of his time, and 
has left behind him a vast number of frescoes, which for the freshness and bril- 
liancy of their colouring are scarcely inferior to those of Luigi , and might form 
admirable models for painters in that department of art , at the present time. 
oil paintings though deficient in hannony, arc distinguished by great depth and 
clearness of colouring, as also by considerable power of exf»ression and liveliness 
of conception ; although the higher powers necessary to a gnsat master were wranting* 
Several of his frescoes are to be seen in the gallery of the Brera, having for the 
most part been removed from the church of S. Maria della Parc. TTiey represent 
the (apocryphal) history of the Virgin, and the most interesting are those rqMne- 
senting the sufferings of her parents, in a series of three pictures. I^spectally ex- 
cellent is that on the right, in which Anna is seen listening to the reprosches of 
her mmd, both figures being admirably executed. The picture in the centre repre- 
sents the comfort they received during their separation. In the backgroond is seem 
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a rich city (Jerusalem); and a piece of water extending to the foreground, separates 
the picture into two parts; on the one side is seen Anna, and on the other Joachim 
with his flock, both looking upwards to the angels that announce their futuiie happi- 
ness. In the background they are seen meeting and embracing each other, before 
the gates of the city. The freedom of the conception and the grandeur of the 
composition, give a peculiar charm to these pictures. Numerous other frescoes, 
many of which are of great beauty, are to be found in various Italian churches 
and monasteries, as also specimens of his oil paintings in the royal gallery at Turin, 
and elsewhere. 

The most celebrated scholars of Gaudenzio Ferrari, are Bernardino Lamini and 
Andrea Solario. The first of these artists although noA. free from mannerism, often 
exhibit a grace which reminds the spectator of Lionardo; while the second com- 
bined Gaudenzio’s style of composition in the most charming manner with the 
graceful feeling for form and expression visible in the works of Da Vinci. Gio- 
vanni Battista Cerva, another of Qiiudenzio’s pupils, is only celebrated as being the 
master of Giovanni Paolo Lamasso, an artist whose works resemble those of La- 
mini; but who is better known as a writer on art than as a painter. Ilis pupil 
Ambrogio Fizino, attained to no eminence, and with these artists the school of 
Milan may be said to have expired. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Italian Masters of (he XVlth Century. — Michael Angelo Buonarolti and other 

Florentine Painters. 

We have now to enter on the history of Michael Angelo, the other great lumi- 
nary of this period ; a name which is inseparably associated with all that is grand, 
elevated, and sublime in art. He was twenty -two years younger than his rival 
Lionardo da Vinci, and was destined not only to assist largely in raising art to 
the highest elevation it has attained in modem times; but also to witness the com- 
mencement of its decline. Like the last mentioned master, he was a man not only 
of great, but of almost universal genius; like him, he was endowed with a ready 
wit and consummate eloquence, to which was added a power of sarcasm that ren- 
dered him the dread of his cotemporaries, as his works have made him the wonder 
and admiration of all succeeding ages; his performances in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, being sufficient to have immortalized three different artists. To this 
must be added, that he was an admirable poet, an excellent musician, a profound mathe- 
matician, and a skilful anatomist; the study of the human form having occupied 
|iis attention during a period of twelve years. In comparing him with Da Vinci, 
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it has been justly remarked, that Lionardo was more the painter than the sculptor 
and architect; Michael Angelo more the sculptor and architect than the planter. 
Lionardp endeavoured to convey his ideas to the spectator through the medium of 
colour, and the effects of light and shade: and preferred the use of oil to fresco, 
because the smoothness and transparency of the vehicle, enabled him readily to produce 
the variety of texture and the illusive effect of rotundity, in which ho .delighted. 
Michael Angelo on the contrary, tume^ his whole attention to the representation 
of form, neglected all the fascinations of colour as objects beneath his notice, and 
pronounced painting in oil to be only fit for women and children. Writers partial 
to classical allusions have compared his style to that of Zeuxis, as it is described 
in the pages of Quintilian; jvhile others have likened his genius to tliat of Dante, 
because like that great poet, he delighted in the terrible and the sublime, and ne- 
glected or dispised the graceful, the tranquil, and the contemplative. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti, was f)om in the year 1474, at Settignano near Plo- 
rence, and received his first instructions in art,^in the school of Domenico Ghii> 
landajo; but from an early age evinced an inclination for scul[)ture rather than 
painting. At this period Lorenzo the Magnificent, desirous of enr ouraging the art of 
statuary, had collected in his palace and gardens a number of antique marbles, and 
committing the care of them to Bertoldo a scholar of Donatello, requested ofGhirlandajo, 
some young man to be educated there as a sculptor, and this artist recommended 
Michael Angelo. Here he employed himself in modelling in clay and afterwords 
in marble, the various masterpieces around him, and Lorenzo, struck by the great 
ability he disj)laycd even at this early age, took him into his especial scridce, and 
not only entertained him in his house rather in the manner of a relation than a 
dependant, but also added to the fortune of his father Ludovico, who up to this time 
had held the rather humble situation of mayor or magistrate (Podesta) of Chiusi. 
He did not however enjoy this patron^e more than two years, as Lorenzo de 
Medici died in 1492, and soon after the death of his protector, Michael Angelo 
set out for Bologna, and afterwanls visited Venice and Rome, in which latter city 
he executed his celebrated marble statue of the Pieta. 

In 1504, he returned to Florence, and competed mth Lionardo da Vinci io 
executing the cartoons for the frescoes with which it was intended to decorate th^ 
w^alls of the Palazzo Vecchio or town -ball of that city. (H the cartoon of Lic>- 
nardo we have already spoken in the last chapter: that of Michael Angelo repre* 
sented an incident which occurred at the siege of Pisa, a group of Flcwwtinc sol- 
diers surprised while bathing in the river Amo, by a sortie of the garrison. He 
probably chose the subject as affording him the means of introducing numeroas 
naked figures, as they rushed to their arms from the water. All is life and move- 
ment. Some of the warriors already clothed, but the greater jmrf half or wholly 
undressed, hasten to obey the call of battle; some are seen hastily climbing the 
steep banks of the river, others clothing themselves or buckling on their armour, 
while others already armed are hurrying to the combat AccordiDg to the judgmest 

20 * 
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of his cotemporaries, * Michael Angelo in this his first important work, at least in 
this department of art, attained a degree of perfection which he never afterwards 
equalled ; a remark which however was probably intended to apply to the execution 
rather than to the design. 

This cartoon, like that of his rival Lionardo, has perished, and report accuses 
Baccio Bandinelli the sculptor, of destroying it, either in order that others might 
not derive advantage from viewing it , or ^because from partiality to Kaphael and 
hatred to Buonarotti, he wished to remove a subject of comparison, which might tend 
to exalt the reputation of the latter over that of the former. This story is com- 
pletely unauthenticated; but whatever may have been the cause of its destruction, 
our only knowledge of this wonderful composition is dfrived from some old engra- 
vings, and a small copy of the principal portion of the work, in the collection of 
the Earl of Leicester, at Holkham in Surrey. 

In the course of the following year Michael Angelo was summoned to Rome by 
Pope Julius n. who had formed the idea of constructing while yet living, a magni- 
ficent monument to, perpetuate his own memory. For this work which was never 
completed, Michael executed the famous statue of Moses, seated, grasping his flowing 
beard with one hand, and with the other sustaining the tables of the law. The pope 
himself was the cause of the interruption of this work, as without taking into con- 
sideration several disputes which had taken place with regard to it, between himself 
and the artist, he had determined to employ him in decorating the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel. Michael Angelo at first endeavoured to decline this new commis- 
sion, which he probably felt to be less suited to his genius than that on which he 
was already engaged; but having been constrained to undertake it, he commenced 
the stupendous task in 1508, and completed it without assistance, in the space of 
about three years. At the commencement of his labours, bo indeed summoned 
other artists from Florence to assist, or more probably to instruct him, but when 
he had acquired what he deemed necessary, he effaced their labours, and recom- 
menced the work without an assistant. To give an idea of the immensity of this 
work, it will be sufficient to state that the ceiling of the Sistine chapel is one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, by fifty in breath, and is in the form of an elliptical arch. 
The walls of the building (which was erected in 1473, by Pope Sixtus IV.) had 
already been covered with paintings by the best artists of the time, and Michael 
Angelo was now called upon to complete the series, by covering this enormous 
vault with subjects from the book of Genesis, connected either literally or typically 
with the fall and redemption of mankind. These are represented in four large and 
five small compartments, in the centre of the ceiling, while in the triangular spaces 
formed by the arches, are figures of the prophets and sybils who foretold the birth 
of Christ; beneath these again, are a series of groups representing the earthly ge- 
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nealogy of the Saviour, and the whole are connected by a kind of architectural 
framework, which is also decorated with numerous figures mostly of a bronze or 
stone cj>lour. It required on artist who was equally great in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, as in painting, to produce a work of such exquisite harmony as a whole, 
in which the merely decorative figures should be held separate and in due subor- 
dination to those of the principal subjects, and at the same time to divide the latter 
into groups and masses most favourable^ to the peculiar capabilities of the building. 
Many later artists have attempted a similar arrangement; but in no instance have 
they succeeded in placing the whole thought before the spectator, with equal grace 
and felicity. 

The scenes from the bopk of Genesis as exhibited by Michael Angelo on the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel, are the most sublime representations of these great 
events ever conceived by the genius of man; and here the creative spirit of God, 
was for the first time placed before the eyes of the sjiectator. Th(‘ daring mind 
of the painter invented a peculiar type for the ^gure of the Ktemal Father, which 
although it has frequently been imitated by^ his successors (among others by Ra- 
phael), has never been surpassed. He represented him flying or rather rushing 
through space, partly supported by, and partly suj>porting, a crowd of g(‘nii who 
surround him, and are partly concealed by his flowing garments; it is the creative 
word embodied in a visible form. Thus, he appears in the first picture, where he 
points out the course of the Sun with one hand, and that of the moon with the 
other. Thus also, in the second, where he calls into existence the first man. Adam 
lies stretched upon the earth, in the act of rising; the Creator tcmches him with 
his fingers, and life is seen as it were to enter the previously inanimate form. It 
is not less wonderful for the freedom and power of the execution, than for the 
grandeur of conception it displays. Scarcely less astonishing is the representation 
of the Fall and Expulsion from Paradise. Here the tree of km^wledge is seen in 
the centre of the picture; around it winds the serpent, the ujiper part of which is 
in the form of a woman, and which bends sidewards to the tempted coujilc. Fhc 
figures of our first parents in this picture, especially that of Eve, shew an intense 
feeling of grace and beauty, which the painter never equalled in any of his sub- 
sequent productions. On the side of the picture, opposite the scrjicnt, is seen the 
avenging angel with the flaming sword, about to drive the guilty pair from paradise. 
The license in which the painter has here indulged, of representing two separate 
points of time in the same picture, has in this instance a highly ]:>oeticaI effect; 
the crime and its punishment are exhibited at the same moment, and the appear- 
ance of the angel bursting forth beside the prince of darkness, is strikingly effective 
and beautiful. The fourth picture is the Deluge, a rich and highly dr^aric com- 
position; it was the first of the series painted, and in this and the adjoimng picture 
of Noah’s vineyard, the artist made the figures too numerous and too small to pro- 
duce the intended effect from below, a fault which be corrected in those afterwards 
executed. The four smaller subjects on the ceiling: God separating Light from 
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Darknees; the Creation of Eve; the Sacrifice of Noah^ and Noah’s vineyard, are 
abo compositions of great beauty. 

The figures of the Prophets and Sybils, on the curved part of the ceiling are of 
colossal size, and belong to the most wonderful forms which have been called into 
existence by modem art. They are all seated, and are mostly employed in con* 
templating books or antique scrolls of manuscript, with genii in attendance. These 
mighty beings sit before us, looking down in solemn meditation, or upwards with 
inspired fervour ; their forms are massive and sublime, and their attitudes and gestures 
full of dignity and majesty. Their positions are varied with great skill, and each 
figure is full of individual and peculiar character. 

The pictures of the genealogy of Christ, consist ^f a series of family groups, 
representing apparently no particular circumstances or events; but they are inter- 
esting as containing many forms and motives of great grace and beauty, which 
although they bear at the same time the stamp of the artists sublime spirit, are 
seldom found in his works, and afford in a relative point of view, an interesting 
comparison with the Holy Families of Raphael. In the four comers of the ceiling 
are representations of the miraculous deliverances of the people of' Israel, In allu- 
sion to the general Redemption of mankind by the Saviour, viz. llolofernes and 
Judith, David overcoming Goliath, the Brazen Serpent, and the Punishment of 
Haman. The figure of Haman in the last picture, is famous as a masterpiece of 
difficult foreshortening. The ceiling of the Sistine chapel was uncovered to public 
view on the day of All -saints, 1512; the execution of this stupendous work having 
been completed in the short space of tw^enty-two months, without reckoning the 
time spent in the preparation of the cartoons. 

After the completion of this great work, Michael Angelo w as employed for several 
years in his more favorite vocations of sculptor and architect; his principal works 
during this period being the Sacristy of Santa Croce at Florence, and the funereal 
chapel of the Medici family, with its famous statues. On the accession of Pope 
Clement VII. in 1534, he was again summoned to Rome for the purpose of com- 
pleting the decoration of the Sistine chapel, which had been left unfinished by Ju- 
lius II. and Leo X. The artist who seems never to have abandoned the chisel for 
the pencil without reluctance, endeavoured to excuse himself, pleading other engage- 
ments; but the pope would listen to no excuses, and as Vasari expresses it, he 
consented to serve the Pope only because he could do no otherwise. 

In representing the Last Judgment on the wall of the upper end of the Sistine 
chapel, Michael Angelo only adhered to his original plan as it was adopted by 
Julius II., and afterwards by Clement VU., and as he had already prepared de- 
signs for this subject, the Pope requested him to lose no time in commencing the 
work. On the suggestion of Sebasdano del Piombo, he was desirous that the 
picture should be painted in oil; but to this Michael Angelo refused to consent, 
replying that he would not undertake it except in fresco, and that oil painting was 
only fit for women and idlers of mean capacity. He caused the plaster which had 
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been prepared for the purpose to be thrown down, and after substituting a rough- 
cast better suited to his purpose, commenced his work, which he finished in about 
seven jiears, under the pontificate of Pope Paul III. 

In the centre of the upper part of this vast composition (it is upwards of sixty feet 
in height) he placed the figure of the Messiah as judge of the world, in the act 
of pronouncing the sentence of condemnation. He is surrounded by s^ts, mar- 
tyrsj patriarchs and apostles, and abewe them are angels bearing the various in- 
struments of the passion. Lower down is another group of angels bearing the book- 
of life and sounding the awful trumpets that call the dead to judgment. Below, 
on one side, the resurrection and ascent of the blessed ; while on the other demons 
drag down the condemned •to everlasting punishment. It is "*1110 day of wrath,’’ 
which the terrible imagination of the painter here presents with awful power to the 
mind of the spectator. The judge turns with a gesture of reprobation towards the 
wicked, as if pronouncing the dreadful sentence, “Depart ye accursed into ever- 
lasting fire;” while the Virgin wraps herself sbjiddering in her robe, and turns to 
the other side of the picture. ^ ‘‘Here,” says Kuglcr, “we sec nothing of the glory 
of heaven, no beings bearing the stamp of divine holiness and the renunciation of 
human weakness; but everywdiere we meet with the expression of human passion, 
human efforts; we see no choir of solemn tranquil forms, no hanuonious unity of 
clear grand lines produced by ideal draperies; but in their stead a confused crowd 
of naked bodies in violent attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the characteristics 
made sacred by holy tradition.” The principal figure, that ol‘ Christ, is utterly 
void of all expression of divine majesty; we see only the avenging judge, no indi- 
cation whatever of the merciful liedecmcr. The astonishing genius eff the artist is 
seen to the greatest advantage in the lower half of the picture, where the convul- 
sive struggles of the condemned "with the evil spirits, and the wonderful variety 
and energy of expression in the different groups , combine to fill the mind of the 
spectator with feelings of mysterious awx and horror. At the same time there pre- 
vails not only in the expression of those who have abandoned thcmnelvcs to despair, 
but also in Aat of the fallen angels, a degree of tragic dignity which prevents the 
scene with all its accumulation of the terrible, from becoming repulsive to the 
feelings. 

Other instances of want of taste, in addition to those abfjve alluded to, have been 
urged against this picture by many critics. The artist haf been censured for con- 
founding Christian and Heathen history; for pUcing the angels of revelation beside 
the Stygian boatman, and Christ sitting in judgment, with Minos who assigns bis 
proper station to each of the damned; he has even been accused of adding satire 
to profanity, and of giving to Minos the features of a certain master of the ceremomea, 
who had in the hearing of the pope, pronounced the picture to be better suited to 


• These Blares sre si we have already fUted. eopied from the picture hy OrcagBS, is the Csmpa 
Ssota St Piss. 
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a bagnio than a church. The profusion of nudity in this wonderful composition 
has indeed always been considered as a cause of offence; and during the pontifi- 
cate of Paul IV. it narrowly escaped being whitewashed, the pontiff beirg with 
difficulty appeased by the correction of some of its more glaring indelicacies, by 
some drapery introduced by Daniel da Volterra, on whom from this circumstance, 
the facetious Romans conferred the nick -name of the Breeches-maker. Other dra- 
peries have since been added, which in seme instances interfere unpleasantly with 
the original intention of the painter. An admirable reduced copy of the picture in 
its original state, executed under the eye of Michael Angelo by Marcello Venusti, 
is in the Bourbon gallery at Naples. The picture of the Last Judgment was finished 
and exhibited to the people on Christmas -day, 1541. 

On completing tlie picture of the Last Judgment, Michael Angelo was employed 
in decorating the interior of the Pauline chapel in the Vatican (then recently com- 
pleted), with tw^o pictures representing the Conversion of St. Paul and the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter. These wxre frcmithe first badly placed and badly lighted, and 
are now’ so blackened by time and the smoke of the lamps used in the chapel, that 
they excite little interest. According to Kugler, the composition of the first named 
picture is in some respects superior to that of the Last Judgment, and the figure 
of St. Paul, (who has been struck to the ground by lightning,) is truly noble and 
of exquisite proportions. Old engravings of these subjects, which give a better idea 
of the compositions than the faded and blackened remains of the pictures, may be 
found in the British Museum. With the completion of these frescoes, the career 
of Michael Angelo as a painter ended, the remaining sixteen years of his life being 
wholly devoted to architecture; in 1544, being then in his seventy-second year, he 
was appointed to the office of chief architect of St. Peters, which he continued to 
hold till his death, which took place at Rome on the 17th of February, 1563. 

The pictures w^hich are found in galleries and collections under the name of this 
master, are in almost every instance the w^ork of his scholars or assistants, as he 
seldom put his hand to pictures of a small size, and probably never painted in oil. 
The only existing moveable painting sufficiently proved to be the work of his pencil, 
is a circular picture of a Holy Family in the gallery at Florence. It is executed 
in distemper, and Lanzi observ^es that “placed among the works of the greatest 
masters of every school that vie with each other in this theatre of art, it appears 
the most scientific, but the least pleasing picture: its author seems the most powerful 
designer, but the feeblest colorist among them all.’* In the Palace Pitti is a picture 
of the Three Fates, severe, grand and noble figures, which bears his name, but is 
believed to have been painted by Rosso Fissentino. A representation of Leda, which 
Michael Angelo is known to have painted in distemper, appears to have been lost, 
but a fine copy of this noble composition is to be seen in the royal palace at Berlin, 
which has been often cited as the ori^nal. 

Although Michael Angelo had little inclination or leisure to execute small pictures 
himself, it appears certain that many were executed from his designs by his scholars 
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and other artiste, and numerous repetitions of these compositions are to be found 
in various collections. Of these, the most common as well as the most beautiful, 
is a Holy Family, in which the divine infant is represented sleeping on the lap of 
the Vifgin, and the young St. John, clothed in the skin of a panther, standing by 
her side. All these pictures partake more or less of the majestic spirit of the 
master, according to the amount of talent possessed by the painter who jtransferred 
the design to the canvass; they are also generally distinguished from each other 
by some trifling variety in the details. 'A fine example is to be seen in the Corsini 
gallery at Rome. A Christ with the woman of Samaria, admirably paintml u in 
the Liverpool Institute, and an Annunciation by Marcello Venusti, in the sacristy 
of the Lateran at Rome. Of the singular composition called the “Dream", nume- 
rous duplicates exist (one of the best of which is in our National Gallery), tliis is 
also the case with the beautiful subject called the Pictii , representing the dead 
Redeemer lying on the lap of his mother, the arms being supported by angels; 
and also with the picture of Christ on the Mount of Olives, of wliich a small but 
beautiful specimen is in the Pinakotliek at ISfhnich. In the gallery of the Duke 
of Wellington is an Annunciation of wonderful beauty, the original drawing of 
which is in the gallery at Florence; and in the Museum at Berlin is a crucifixion 
of our Lord, painted by Sebastian del Piombo, of which many repetitions are to 
be found by other ai'tists. The figure of Lazarus in the masterpiece of Sebastian 
del Piombo, in the National Gallery, was also designed by Michael Angelo, and 
many critics are of opinion that the whole composition is to be attributed to his 
hand. 

The same grandeur of conception tliat distinguishes the religious pictures of Michael 
Angelo, prevails also in his compositions from the heathen mythology, which is 
sufficiently apparent in the above mentioned painting of Leda ; but still more so in 
that of Cupid kissing Venus, a composition of wonderful power, freedom and fresh- 
ness, of which a beautiful specimen from the hand of Portonno, exists in the 
palace at Kensington, another probably by the same painter, in the Berlin Museum, 
and the origmal cartoon with a duplicate of less importance, in the Museum at Naples. 
To the same class belongs the well known subject of Ganymede borne through the 
air by an Fagle, of which a fine specimen exists in the palace at Berlin, and 
another in that at Kensington. 

Of the scholars of Michael Angelo it will be sufficient to notice those who either 
worked immediately from his designs, or possessed sufficient ability to execute ori- 
ginal works in the same spirit. To the first of these, belongs Marcello Venusti, 
who executed numerous pictures from the cartoons of the master, which are remarkable 
for the neat and delicate mode of handling. In the Colonna gallery at Rome is a 
picture of Christ appearing to the souls in Hades , by this artist , which notwith- 
standing the excellence of the single motives, is weak and scattered m the general 
arrangement. Frescoes from his hand are also to be seen in the church of S. Spirito 
at Rome. — hCchael Angelo also availed himself of the services of Sebastiano del 
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Fiombo, to fill up bis grand outlines with the glowing colours of the Venetian school, 
hoping as is supposed by this means to more effectually rival Raphael, and the 
most famous example of this union of talent is the picture of the Raising of La- 
zarus, above mentioned. But by far the most important and independent follower 
of this great master is Daniele Ricciarelli, better known under the name Daniele da 
Volterra, who designed so much in the spirit of his original as to often make it 
doubtful if the hand of Buonarotti has no^ actually touched the canvass. His most 
famous work is a Descent from the Cross, in the church of the Trinitk de’ Monti 
at Rome, containing a number of figures of such grandeur and energy, that he is 
supposed to have been assisted in the design by Michael Angelo, which is also the 
case with several other of his paintings. , 

Besides Lionardo and Michael Angelo, several other painters existed at this time 
at Florence, who although they never attained to the eminence of those two great 
masters, were still men of great ability, whose works produced considerable effect 
not only on their cotemporaries, b^t upon the artists of the succeeding age. 

The first of these was Baccio della porta (b. 1469, d. 1517), who on entering the 
Dominican monastery of St. Mark at Florence, assumed the name of Fra Bartolomeo, 
by which he is known to succeeding ages. He was educated in the school of 
Cosimo Rosselli, and distinguished himself at an early period of life by a feeling 
for softness and harmony of coloui*, and for the tender and devout expression of 
his religious pictures. He also possessed a sense of ideal grandeur in single forms ; 
but he seems to have wanted the innate power necessary to those who would tread 
with success the higher paths of art, and which .was possessed in such an eminent 
degree by his two great cotemporaries. The earlier pictures of this artist seem to 
have been confined for the most part to representations of the Madonna surrounded 
by saints, which he knew how to rescue from monotony by a constant variety in 
the grouping, and the introduction of rich architectural accessories. He delighted 
in representing youthful angels as fluttering around the form of the Queen of Heaven, 
sometimes sin^g or playing on musical instruments, at others, supporting her robe 
or bearing a canopy over her head. He however sometimes ventured upon other 
subjects, which he treated with equal taste and elegance, as is to be seen in two 
small and highly finished pictures in the gallery at Florence. They represent the 
Birth and Circumcision of Christ, and both in the composition and arrangement of 
the drapery, as well as in the delicacy of the execution, give promise of the ex- 
cellence to which he attained at a later period. 

In the year 1500, he was employed by the Dominican monks of St Mark, to 
punt a fresco in their church, representing the Last Judgment At this time the 
famous Savonarola, who was the Prior of the monastery, was at the height of his 
popularity, and attacked the comiptious of the ehurch, the luxury of the nobles, 
the usurpation of the Medid, and the vices of the popes, with a fearless and ferrid 
eloquence, wluch his followers and perhaps himself, believed to be the immediate 
inspiration of the Deity. Bartolomeo became one of the most ardent admirers and 
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disciples of the Florentine reformer, and in a fit of enthusiasm and remorse, occa- 
sioned by one of his eloquent sermons, joined with other zealots in making a bon- 
fire of all the works relating to heathen art and poetry, on which they could lay 
their hands, in one of the public streets. Into this fire Bartolomeo threw all such 
of his designs and studies as related to profane subjects or the undraped figure; 
and almost wholly abandoned the practice of his art, for the society of his spiritual 
pastor. But the tide was already turning; the popularity to which Savonarola had 
attained, the reforms he projected, an(f the reckless manner in which he endeavoured 
to carry them into execution, awakened enemies on all sides, and at length cxcom-' 
municated by the pope, denounced by the Medici, and abandoned by the populace, 
he was dragged from his convent to a dungeon, by a party of armed rabble lieaded 
by some of the nobles of *the city. His partizans were massacred or thrown into 
prison, and Bartolomeo who was present when liis friend was arrested, seems to 
have been almost frightened out of liis senses by the tumult and horrors around 
him, and vowed if he escaped the danger, to devote himself to a religious life. 
After the lapse of a few weeks, the unhappy^ Savonarola, having been compelled 
by torture to acknowledge the truth of the charges brought against him, was strangled 
and burnt in the Grand Piazza of Florence; and Bartolomeo horrified at his tiitc, 
took the vows, and became a monk in the cloister to which his friend had belonged, 
abandoning to his early associate and fellow scholar Mariotto Albertinclli, the task 
of finishing his pictures. 

He passed the next four years of his life without touching a pencil; but at length 
the love for art again aw’okc in his breast, and the presence of Raphael who in 
1504, visited Florence, re -kindled all his genius and enthusiasm. That great master 
is said to have frequently visited him in his cell, and to have became at once his 
master in perspective and his scholar in colouring. From this time the works of 
Bartolomeo display a higher and more intellectual grace tlian they had ever before 
exhibited, while Raphael imitated the friar not only in his softer style of colouring, 
but also in the ample and noble arrangement of his draperies. ‘•Having,” says 
Lanzi, “gone to Rome some years afterwards, to see the works of Buonarotti and 
Raphael, he greatly elevated his style; but his manner was always more confor- 
mable to that of his friend than of his fellow citizen, uniting dignity and grace in 
his heads and in his general design." He did not stay long in Rome, either becaui^e 
he appeared with diminished lustre in the presence of those two great luminariea 
of the art, or because the climate of Rome did not agree wi Ji his health ; but speedily 
returned to Florence, leading behind him two unfinished pictures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which were completed by Raphael, and arc now' to be seen in the 
Quirinal. 

The remmning w'orks of Fra Bartolomeo are not numerous, and ore seldom met 
with out of Italy. Florence, Lucca and Vienna, posiicss the finest specimens. 

The first of these at Florence, represenU the patron sainU of the city surrounding 
the Virgm, and was intended by the gonfalonier Soderini, for the hall of the coundl 
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of state; but remained unfinished at the time of the painter’s death. It is executed 
in chiaro ’scuro, the artist not having commenced colouring it, and' is curious as 
shewing the manner in which he proceeded in the execution of hie paintings. His 
method was first to draw the figures naked, then to drape them, and then to form 
a duaro’ scuro, that marked the disposition of light and shade, which constituted 
his great study and was the soul of hie pictures. The Htti Palace is also rich in 
the works of this master, the most celebrated being the figure of St. Mark, which 
is so remarkable for its grandeur and simplicity, that it has been described as a 
Grecian statue turned into a picture. Scarcely of less importance is a picture of 
St. Vicentius; formerly in the convent of St. Mark; but now in the gallery of the 
Florence academy. At Lucca, the most celebrated picture, perhaps the finest of 
his works, is called the Madonna della Misericordia, and represents the Virgin, a 
grand and beautiful figure, standing on a raised platform with outstretched arms, 
surrounded by groups of kneeling penitents whom she seems to shelter from the 
wrath of heaven, beneath the skirts^ of her robe. Above, throned in judgment, is 
seen her divine Son. The Imperial Gallery at Vienna contiuns a fine picture of the 
Presentation in the Temple, a sketch of which is in the gallery at Florence. It is 
a composition of wonderful dignity and boauty, and well known through the me- 
dium of engravings. 

Mariotto Albertinelli, was the friend and fellow -scholar of Fra Bartolomeo, and 
a fortunate imitator of his style. His most celebrated picture is an Annunciation 
in the Florence gallery, in which he shews not only great simplicity and grandeur 
in the composition; but a warmth and mellownesa of colouring and a correctness in 
the dravdng, that places him nearly on the same level with his friend and model. 
In the collection of the academy in the same city, are also several pictures of great 
merit from the hand of this master. In the Berlin Museum ie an Assumption of 
the Virgin, the upper half of which is the work of Fra Bartolomeo, and the lower 
that of Albertinelli. An early work of the latter, painted in 1506, representing the 
Virgin and Child standing on a pedestal between two kneeling saints, which is 
agreeable in expression and executed with great delicacy, but inferior in energy to 
the paintings of the former, is to be seen in the Louvre. 

The most celebrated of the scholars of Fra Bartolomeo is Fra Paola da Rstoja, 
who inherited the drawings of the master, and used them as designs for his pictures. 
The drawings afterwards came into the possession of a Dominican nun, Plantilla 
Nelli, who formed her style upon the study of them ; she appears as an agreeable, 
but weak imitator of Fra Bartolomeo. These drawings are still in existence, one 
volume still remains at Florence, while two others were a few years since in the 
hands of a picture dealer in London. An altar-piece by Fra Paola, is to be seen 
in the imperial collection at Vienna; it is a fine picture, in a style closely resembling 
that of the master. 

Another Florentine artist of this period closely approaches Fra Bartolomeo, both 
in the style of his execution and the direction of his genius. This is Andrea Va. 
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nncchi, better known t Andrea del Sarto (b. 1488, d. 1530). He waa th« non Af 
a tador (m. ItaUan Sarto), and hence the appellation by which he waa eariy known 
and hM smM become celebrated. He commenced life like many early Mmtera 
ME goldsmith, but soon turning his attention to painting, acquired so much repu-' 
tetion that he was called in Ws own time “Andrea senza errori,^ Andrea the faultless. 
Although possessing a considerable resemblance to those of Fra Bartolomeo his 
works are wanting m the lofty air of religious feeling which distinguishes that master* 
and his female heads in spite of their fascinating elegance, are deficient at onceb, 
ideal beauty and in elevation of expression; nor was this want of the higher attri- 
butes of an artist, compensated for by any peculiar richness of invention, the want 
of which is often apparent jn his historical subjects; but his Madonnas are always 
pleasing and attractive, although in many instances they are by no means free from 
mannerism. He was originally a scholar of Pier di Cosimo, and retained in many 
particulars the peculiarities of that master; but early in his career he struck out a 
path for himself, and although his first picture^ are somewhat hard and dry, his 
later works shew great softness in the colouring, and peculiar roundness and deli- 
cacy in the modelling. 

Andrea del Sarto possessed an extraordinary talent of imitating and copying the 
works of other masters, with an accuracy which sometimes deceived the painters 
themselves. Of this, Vasari mentions a very remarkable mstance of which he was 
himself an eye-witness. Eaphael had painted for the Cardinal Guilio dc* Medici, 
afterwards Clement VII. the portrait of Leo X. seated between that prolate and 
Cardinal Bossi, in ivhich the back -ground and drapery were the work of Guilio 
Romano. This picture having been requested as a present by Frederic II. Duke 
of Mantua, Clement VII. sent directions to Ottavio de’ Medici, to send him the 
portrait. Unwilling to deprive Florence of so ^interesting a work of art, Ottavio 
employed Andrea del Sarto to paint an exact copy of it, which was sent to the 
Duke of Mantua at the time when Giulio Romano was in his service. The de- 
ception remained unsuspected even by Giulio himself, who was only convinced of 
the fact, by Vasari assuring him he had seen the copy painted, and pointing out 
to him the private mark of Andrea del Sarto. A striking lesson to those critics 
and connoisseurs who pretend to infallibility. 

To the earliest works of Andrea del Sarto, belong several frescoes in the court- 
yard of the Compagnia della Scalzo at Florence; all of which arc executed in 
chiaro ’scuro, without colour, with the exception of some allegorical figures of the 
history of St John the Baptist The pictures first painted, were the Baptism of 
of Christ, St John preaching in the Wilderness, and the Baptism of the Multitude 
in the Jordan, which combine with much of the bard, dry manner of the old 


school, great correctness in the drawling, and considerable power of expression. 
The other pictures to be found in this place belong to a later period of the artist’s 
life, and are of unequal merit, the best being that last executed, and which repre- 
sents the Birth of the Baptist; a simple and effective composition, in which many 
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of the figures are of great dignity and beauty. All these paintings have suffered 
severely from the effects of time, but enough remains to shew the groat merit they 
formerly possessed. To the reputation whieh Andrea attained by the execution of 
these wmrks, he was indebted for the commission to p^t a similar seriei in the 
court- yard of the church of the Annunziata at Florence. Here, a Birth of Christ 
had been already painted byAlessio Baldovinetti, and another picture by Cosimo 
Boselli; Andrea added to these five large pictures in colours, from the life of St. 
Philip of Benozzi, which are among the finest he ever executed. The compositions 
are extremely simple, and the single figures have a peculiar air of dignity, which 
he seldom reached in his other works. These pictures are also remarkable for the 
great beauty of the landscape back-grounds. With regard to composition and na- 
tural expression, the fourth picture is the most interesting; it represents the death 
of the saint, and the resurrection of a dead youth ; while for harmony of colouring 
and chiar’ oscuro, the fifth claims the highest place, the subject being the healing 
of sick children by means of his robe. At a later period he executed in the same 
place a Birth of the Virgin, one of his best productions, as also an Adoration of 
the Magi, with numerous figures. Still later (4526 — 27), he painted here one of 
his most famous pictures, a Bepose of the Holy Family, which has long been 
celebrated under the title of the Madonna del Sacco, because Joseph is represented 
leaning on a sack. It is a beautiful work, full of quiet dignity, and the draperies 
are jnanaged with great skill. Engravings of this picture are to be seen in the 
British Museum. 

In the year 1518, Andrea accepted an invitation from Francis I. of France, to 
repair to his com*t, where he was received with the highest distinction. The king 
who was greatly pleased with his talents and conversation, loaded him with favours, 
and the highest nobles of the court competed for the possession of his works. In 
the midst of this flattering prosperity, he received letters &om bis wife, a woman 
of bad character to whom he was devotedly attached, which determined him' to 
return to Florence. He obtained the permission of the monarch under the promise 
of returning in a short time, brining with him his family, and was intrusted with 
a considerable sum of money for the pui|) 08 e; of purchasing pictures and other 
works of art. On his return to Florence however, he not 'only forgot his engage- 
ments, but had the dishonesty to embezzle the money confided to him by his royal 
patron, which he squandered in the company of his infamous wife and her asso- 
ciates. Beduced at length to a state of indigence, the bitterness of which was in- 
creased by remorse and by his jealousy of his wife, he sunk into a state of despondency, 
which was only terminated by the plague which visited Florence in 1530, and 
which carried him off in the forty -second year of his age. On his death- bed he 
was abandoned by his wife, and the false fiiends on whom he had wasted his 
substance , and he was buried hastily and without the usual ceremonies of the church, 
in the convent of the Annunziata, which he had adorned with his ptuntings. 

Among the works executed after his return to Florence, the most remaricable is 
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a large fresco of the Lord’s Supper, in the refectory of the monastery of S. Saivi 
at Florence. It resembles in the general arrangement, that of Lionaido da Vind, 
and although not to be compared in merit with that wonderful production, is still 
admir^le for the skill displayed in the grouping, and the expressive beauty of the 
figures. The easel pictures of Andrea del Sarto are numerous, the great majority 
consisting of Madonnas , Holy Families, and other subjects suited for ^altar- pieces, 
in which the peculiar excellences of his style are developed in the most perfect 
manner. Pictures of this kind belonging to the early period of his career are rare; 
but one painted for the monastery of S. (lallo, and which is now in the Pitti Gal- 
lery at Florence, displays more eamestne^s and solemnity of character than is usually 
to be found in his Tvorks ; jt represents the Annunciation, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to the style of Francia. In other pictures, as in another Annunciation 
in the same gallery, the influence of Michael Angelo is apparent, and this influence 
docs not appear to have worked advantageously on his style; while the most per- 
fect developement of his original manner, is seen in the picture called the Madonna 
di'San Francesco, in the Florence gallery: it represents the Virgin and child on 
an altar, and supported by two youthful angels, with St. Francia and St. John the 
Evangelist on either side ; both noble figures, with an expression of wonderful dignity 
and mildness. Among several altar-pieces ^hich are to be seen in the Pitti palace, 
the most beautiful is that called the Disputd della 55. Trinitd, and which exhibits 
the close relationship existing between the style of Andrea and that of the Venetian 
masters. It is a conversation of six saints. In the foreground, kneeling, and listening 
with great devotion, are the figures of St. Sebastian and St. Mary Magdalen; Su 
Augustin is speaking with all the fire of inspiration, while St. Dominic seems to 
gaze upon him with the conviction of the understanding, and St. Francis with that 
of the heart: St. LawTence gazes upon vacancy, as if in the act of collecting his 
thoughts. To the most admirable power of expression both in countenance and 
gesture, are added in this picture all the charms of a most mellow and brilliant 
colouring, combined with great delicacy of execution. A dead Christ with other 
figures in the same gallery, is a good example of the symmetrical composition in 
which Andrea delighted, and is also admirable in the details. Numerous other 
pictures of a high character are to be found in the Florentine collections; but fine 
examples of his style are rare in foreign galleries. A large number of pictures 
partly from his hand and partly from those of his scholars, are to be seen in the 
Borghese palace at Rome. In the Louvre is the famous picture of Charily, painted 
for Francis I. when Andrea was at Fontainebleau in 1518, and althou^ like moat 
other pictures in the long gallery of the Louvre, fast hastening to decay, is still a 
beautiful specimen of colouring, though the forms both of the mother and childran, 
are wanting in ideal beauty. The Pinakothek at Munich contains six of his pamtings, 
none of which however are veiy fine specimens , and in the galleiy at Dreaden ia 
his last and most celebrated picture, representing Abraham’s sacrifice, painted 
in 1529. 
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Closely allied in style to Andrea del Sarto, is his fiiend and cotemporary Marco 
Antonio Franciabo^o, who however never attained to the same degree of freedom 
and simplicity. He punted two pictures in the court-yard of the'Scalzo; St John 
blessed by his parents previous to departing to the Wilderness, and his first flieeting 
with the Saviour; also in the Annunziato he painted a Marriage of the Virg^, 
and in all these paintings shewed himself a fortunate follower of his friend. i Of this 
last picture it is related, that the Monks having uncovered it before it was finished, 
the painter flew into such a passion, that be defaced the head of the Virgin with 
the blow of a hammer, and was with difficulty prevented from destroying the whole 
work. The traces of this injury are still apparent in the picture, as neither Fran- 
ciabigio nor any other artist would consent to repair it. In painting in oil, Francia- 
bigio was less happy than in fresco, and his easel pictures are not remarkable for 
a high degree of merit. 

The most celebrated scholar of Andrea, was Jacobo Carucci, generally called 
Pontormo, from the place of his birth. The talent he displayed in his youth ex- 
cited the jealousy of his master to such a degree, that he expelled him from his 
atelier; but this did not prevent him from rapidly improving, or from becoming, 
especially in portraits, one of the best masters of his time. An Annunciation from 
his hand in the court-yard of the Annunziata at Florence, exhibits a peculiar grandeur 
in the forms and attitudes of the figures; while a portrait of Cosimo de’ Medici in 
the gallery of the same city, is conspicuous for the lifelike warmth and freshness 
of the colouring. Excellent portraits by this artist are to be seen in the Louvre 
and in the Museum at Berlin, as well as in many other continental galleries. 

Jaconc and Domenico Puligo, were also pupils of Andrea, and assisted him in 
the execution of many of his works. Ptuntings by the latter, consisting for the 
most part of Holy Fanulies, are to be seen in the galleries of Rome and Florence; 
they bear a striking resemblance to the works of the master, for which they are 
often mistaken, but the grace and simplicity which distinguish the paintings of 
Andrea, give place in those of his scholar, to a certain disagreeable vagueness and 
feebleness of expression. 

At the same period that Andrea del Sarto was employed on the frescoes in the 
Annunz iata, another painter was engaged to p^t the Assumption of the Virgm, 
in the same place. This was Rosso de Rossi (b. 1496) an artist whose works are 
distinguished by a peculiar fantastic manner, not to be met with in those of his 
cotemporaries. The picture above mentioned is a fine work, full of animation, and 
the figures are not deficient in grandeur and solemnity of expression; but it is in- 
ferior to most of the other works in the same place, and not free from a certain 
degree of mannerism. In Florence and other parts of Italy, pictiu^s by this artist 
are to be found; but on the whole they are not numerous. Rossi passed the most 
active part of his life in the employment of Francis 1. of France, and was mtrusted 
with the internal decorations of the palace at Fontainebleau, where he died in 1541. 
An Annunciation belonpng to this period in the Louvre, shews the influence both 
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of Fra Bartolomeo and Andrea del Sarto; while a Burial of Christ in the same 
gallery exhibits a cold and affected imitation of the antique. 

Oi\p of the most talented painters of this period was Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, the 
son of Domenico Ghirlandajo, who left the school of his father and uncle (Davide 
Ghirlandajo) for that of Fra Bartolomeo, where he formed a style of great beauty 
and originality. On the visit of Raphael to Florence in 1504, he ei^tcred into a 
close intimacy with that great master^ who at a later period solicited him earnestly 
to take part in his great works in tlie Vatican ; an offer which was however uat 
accepted by Ridolfo. Two of his pictures in the Florence gallery shew liow nearly 
his works approached those of Raphael at this period; they represent St. Zenobius 
recalling a dead youth to yfe, and the funereal obsequies of the saint in the cathedral 
of Florence. They exhibit forms of the highest grace, dignity and beauty, and the 
expression of the heads is worthy of tlie highest praise ; it is perhaps,” says Kuglcr, 
‘'the highest step to wliich the Florentine Realism attained.” An admirably exe- 
cuted Coronation of the Virgin, with several gaints, by this artist, is to be seen in 
the Louvre; and a Female Head in the Pitti Palaee at Florence, will bear com- 
parison with the best portraits of Franci.i. A Christ bearing the Cross, in the 
church of S. Spirito at Florence, contains the original motive, that all the specta- 
tors turn to gaze on the sornjwing Virgin; in other respects the picture is slightly 
and hastily executed. ItidoHo (ihirlandujo died in 15t»(). 

We close our account of the Florentine painters of the XVIth centurj', with that 
of Raffaellino del Garbo (b. 147r», d. 1521) a scliolar of Filippino Idppi. Hia 
earlier works are rrrjiarkablc for their elegant and agreeable character, ns may l>e 
seen in five cf his pictures, which adorn the museuin at Berlin. The dramatic life 
which forms one of the princii)al cluaractcTistics of tlie works both of his teacher 
and of Ghirlandajo, is also seen to great advantage in his pictures, especially in a 
Resurrection in the Florence Aeiidemy, where the expression and gestures of the 
four guardians of the tomb, are most excellent. At a later period JhifTuellino adopted 
the new style introduced by Michael Angelo and Raphael ; but without any %'ery 
eminent success. The best specimen of his later works is the ceiling of the chapel 
of St. Thomas, in (he church of S. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome, tlie walls of 
which were painted by his master Filippino Lippi. 
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